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PREFACE 



firsBUM influence in the affaire of European Statea t 
been growing steadily for a hundred years — it received ] 
a check only when the formation of the German Empire • 
confined the dominating influence of Rusaia'a phytical power 
on the European continent within certain limitH. This new 
order in the balance of European powers has, to a consider- 
able extent, benefited England, whose greatest political 
opponent has been for some time Russia. 

England's position with regard to Russia differs from 
that of other Eui-opean powers towards this Hemi-European 
Eastern Empire chiefly in this, that whilst they, at the 
present time, lay greater stress upon their economic relations 
with the great eiport coantry of raw materials, England haa 
more especially to face a political rival. Nevertheless, the 
cultural and economic conditions of Russia must be of ihe 
greatest interest to the English politician, as much with 
regard to commerce as in order to enable him to gauge 
correctly the political power of which Russia disposes to-day 
and upon which she may possibly coant in the future. In 
the present volume I have endeavoured to depict, as 
briefly as possible, the economic, social and admin ialrative 
foundations upon which the Russian State edifice is resting 
to-day, and which, under normal conditions, ought to 
correspond to the measure of her external power. Tlie 
English public, less influenced by Russian securitiei than, . 
for example, the French, will, I presume, be all the better I 
qnftlified to pass an unbiassed judgment. 

E. VON DER BRUGGEN. 
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RUSSIA OF TO-DAY 



CHAPTER I 



EXTERNAL CBOWTB 



Is olden times Russia consisted of more than seventy 
small states, and this was perhaps tho happiest time 
of her existence. At the close of the sixteenth century 
Moscow had destroyed almost all these principalities, 
and a century later Peter the Great had changed the 
semi-Asiatic, semi-barbarous Grand Duchy of Moscow 
into a somi-European Empire — Russiii. An immense 
empire evolved from the straggles with Sweden and 
Turkey — -as modem Germany arose from the Austrian 
and French wars. And yet, how different, internally, 
from the latter. Without a culture of its own it 
stepped from tho very first into the arena of a civilised 
Europe, claiming political equality, tn however hope- 
less a state of confusion and exhaustion Peter bad 
left it, he had at least had the intention of developing 
the power for civilisation in bis people, and had sought 
in a hundred different ways to rouse them from their 
slumbers. His successors left to decay what he had 
begun, and did almost nothing for the development of 
the people. In a, hundred years there was not ac- 
complished as much as Frederick William I. alone did 
for Prussia. Catherine, too, did but little for the 
welfare of the Russians. Yet, from the time of Peter 
onwards, experiments were made in government and 
legifliation, innovations wero introduced hero and there. 
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tUo^bad bee* « 

vtn, wnd tbo tmAKnmtmt of »D < 

Tnna thn« tkbip vm JiwHuiw 
to ^bff the put ti « fint cl— I Paver, «)ik}i vks the 
aim of kll pMcr^ polhMM] itanvinfr A fanlliuii oooit 
to iUuinhle tbe bbv ^^u^ a la's* ^vvj for ecnqnest 
Mtd for inflKBoa i> Bu^c^ d>e «OM|iiiboiy aerrioa of 
tbtt notttlitj, tlM natrietioo of tha town pcpolation to 
Um towns, die sacfka of tlte peuanta— «ih1 aQ tboae 
BMMBaarf only in order to atnngtlieii tlie power of the 
QoT«nun^t, oalr in oriter to bm-n offici»l% soMiera, 
money. To tnitfier titeee aims of glory and external 
powor tbe ati«ogth of the people, feeble ihoogh it was, 
was never ^)ai«d. 

Tbeae were two oratnriaa of great external success, 
of oontinued temtotial expansion. The following 
atatutica bare been drawn np with regard to the 
grovth of tbo Russian Empire: — 

The daily growth baa been — from the year 1500 to 
1900, 130 sq, kmi.;' from tbe year 1676 (death of 
AIo»oi, father of Peter I.) until 1876, 90 sq. kms, ; from 
thti Mix«aitia of Catherine II., 1762, to that of 
Ahixandor II., 1856, SO sq. kms. If, further, thcaddi- 
tion of territory from the accession of Alexander II. to 
that iif Nioliolas II. in 1S94, in which year Russia com- 
prised 23,400,000 Gcrniaa at\. miles, ts counted, this 
fflves a daily adilitiun of about 257 sq. kms. One has, 
by the way, to lake into consideration that during this 
peri(»l the Amuricnn possessions of Russia of 27,500 

' BFdchiicr, Europatnitatum of Ruuia. 

— '1 wl. l(ii).=247'lH ncres. 
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EXTERNAL GROWTH 

tq. luilea (100,000 English miles) wore aulii to the 
UuitedStatea. The growth, therefore, haa incrcAsed in 
speed from 1856 to 1894, tiad is still so conaiderable 
that if Qermany were to extend her froutiers day after 
day by 237 German aq. miles — not counting the colonies 
beyond the seas — she would soon not know what to do 
with all these possesaiona. Every six months an addi- 
tion ofland of the size of Bavaria, every year on ex- 
tensioo of the Empire amounting to 86,000 German sq. 
miles. For tbis our assimilative power would scarcely 
sufRce, however greedy we might be and remain in apite 
of all our Colonies. Raaaia, too, hod not digested all 
this accumulation of land as recently aa forty years ago ; 
ahe had not assimilated but only swallowed it, eo to 
speak, and if the growth has increaaed in speed during 
the last fifty years, it now shows a tendency to oven 
faster growth, as the latest evente in the region of the 
Amur and in Manchuria go to prove. 

Has this growth of Russia been for the welfare of 
the Russian people, of the tax-paying Russian } For, 
ultimately, all statecraft haa but this aim in view — to 
serve the people, and all political development but this 
one purpose — to help the masses, by whoso atrength it 
is borne. True, the glory of arms and of sovereign 
power are amongst the things wliicb a warlike and 
ambitious nation holds dear. The more barbarous such 
a nation, the more it generally prizes them, in so far as 
they are the outcome of its own crude strength. In the 
time of the upheaval of nations the glory of war was con- 
sidered by most peoples the choicest gift of the gods : 
the Huns of Attila, the Mongols of Genghis Xhan, no 
doubt reckoned it a great virtue in their rulers to be 
led by them to ever new struggles, to the conquest and 
rule of distant lands. But tonday we no longer think 
after the manner of Huns and Mongols, but as members 
of civilised communities. We are not indifferent to tho 
glory of war and of sovereignty ; but we no longer 
prise them for their own eakes, only in so far as 
they fumiah the means to mature and strengthen us 
matoriolly, intellectually and morally. Kot only out- 
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wvi g*«y — d !»»«> M» mt\trmmij tar Am wrffare at u. 
peofK bat emyikbac wU(^ ^w tfe stnagth uid 
the oBMcitT t« Miks Ocm aerfc Oe imI meda «< tlw 



the osfMity t« Miks Ocm aerfc Oe imI meda «< tlw 
iMMaoA ia paMcM iattrawl cwUm* aari onflintMn. 
Tm, «ar ud ca n — * Ik^ kit n amcb in onr 
artaawttoB that tW^ an awnMl e J m erik novadftjv, 
onl; to be talMMad w wMB of mAhwwj neeenitr or to 
ftutlMr tomrn pvftt md oi «yri!iMri»», Tiaa, u uiynui, 
(■ ihs dit«rtKn IB wUdi the fediBga of the ciriliBed 
nRlkna of S«nfe tend at pnant. 

Are love ot war and of conqoeel then natJoiiAl 
dbarMteristia of the Raaaiaa peaiilet This tjnestioD 
can scarcely be aiuwwed in the afimwuve if one 
exuaioes the hlator; of the pa rt . When the Konoans 
toowled thur doounkns it -was just in the confiict 
vith the SUToaio tribaa that the; net vith remarkably 
f«ebl« resiatanoe, eoosideriiis thnr own amall nomben. 
Turks and Mongolian nwea gave them Ear more traoble. 
Jnst as weak waa the resisUnce against the invading 
Mongols in thft thirteenth ccntary. Kot the Slavonic 
peoploa, but the Norman prinues were warlike and 
lunbitiotts, own when all power was vested in the 
prince of Moscow alone. \\'itb the extinction of this 
Moscovitic Korinan dynasty love of war and of con- 
quest waned, for the Polish Btrugglee of the seven- 
teenth ceuturj- origiuatwi iu Poland and not in Moscow 
It was Potcr who agiun aeiied the conquering sword oi 
his own accord ; but even after his days the cause ol 
the frequent wars was not to be found in the people, 
but in the ambition, the cupidity of the great of the 
lajiil, and in the desire of ite rulers of foreign origin to 
enhance the splendour of their throne. 

Amongst his people Peter had met with a very strong 
and distinct aversion to his conquering policy. What 
Prince Alexei and the old Russian party, at whose head 
ho stood, wished for was espresaly the relinquishing 
of war and conquest. The new Russia they hated ; they 
wished to hand buck to their former owners the con- 
quered lands, to anniliilate the Empire, in order to 
restore the ancient Grand Duchy with ite Asiatic 



EXTERNAL GROWTH 

customs and peoc?. Aloxei and many others Buffei'ed 
death for this idea, but it did not die with them. It 
was revived again and again, in a weaker form it may 
be, but fandamentally the same ; the idea to turn 
away from Europe, to establish once more in Moscow 
the old national state of well-being, without rule over 
the foreign peoples of Euivtpie, without wars and with 
fewer taxes. This was the direction in which the 
desires of Golizyn and Dolgoruki tended under Peter 
II. and Anna. The attempt to restrict Anna's absolute 
power had essentially the same aim, in view as the 
party of AJexei. By raising Elizabeth to t)ie throne it 
was anticipated that similar hopes would be fulfilled. 
And no doubt these aims, which the most influential 
families of the land pursued, were thoroughly popular. 
The great mass of the leading classes wished to break 
with the ambitious policy of Peter and of his disciples, 
Ostermann, Munnich, Bestuchew ; they wished to 
fight neither against Turks, nor Persians, nor Swedes, 
nor Prussians, and would have been ready, even a 
hundred years after the appearance of Peter, to re- 
linquish St Petersburg itself and to renounce all 
interference in European quarrels. This Muscovitic 
party was characteristically Russian ; not so Peter and 
his successors, and one may well doubt, even to-day, 
whether political right and reason were on the side of 
Peter and not rather with his opponents. For the 
success of his policy docs not correspond to the sacrifices 
which the Russian people have had to make for it. 
After a hundred years of victories, conquests and 
glory, the conditions under which nobility, clergy and 
peasant lived were not better, but more wretched than 
before. 

Thoughtful men recognised this even in those days and 
raised their warning voices. In the time of Catherine 
II, an Alsatian wrote as follows : — ' "Above all Russia 
must avoid war. Never will Russia reap the fruits of 
Peter's labours, never will she turn the balance of 
commerce in her favour, never will she become en- 

• B, Soberer, UUtorjl oj Ruiiian TraJc. 
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lightened and flourishing until she has renounced the 
love of conquest." Rarely has a prophet prophesied 
more truly than did this Alsatian. Not long after him 
the minifiter, PamD, wrote, in his memorial of the year 
1801,' "La guerre la plus hcureuse ne peut qu'affaiblir 
et augmenter les embarras de son gouvernement, en 
dess^minant dea forces, qui depuis les dernieres 
acquisitions ne aont plus proportionnfes a I'etendue des 
limitea." Now Panin was one of the most astute und 
most patriotic statesmen Russia has ever produced. 
Even in his days the Imperial Court and its immediate 
circle were pervaded by a longing for war and glory ; 
beyond St Petersburg, and above all amongst the lower 
classes, the longing was rather to hear and to see nothing 
of Europe and to be delivered from the endless recruit- 
ing. How could it be otherwise, since forty years of 
war hod thrown the country into incredible internal 
disorder and into a state of dire poverty, when 
Catherine the " Divina " died. Although Paul had 
drawn from all these facts the right conclusion, that it 
was imperative to renounce from henceforth all policy 
of conquest, he nevertheless all but launched into a 
war with England, in his capacity of Grand Master of 
the Knights of St John, in order to obtain the Island 
of Malta, an object which, after all, was not of primary 
importance to Russia. Scarcely was Paul deceased 
when the guidance of foi-eign politics came into the 
hands, first of the peace-loving Panin, then of Prince 
Kotschubei, who was just aa determined to leave foreign 
affairs alone in order to concentrate all his attention on 
internal development. But again affairs took an uu- 
expected turn. Rui:«ian armies swarmed over the 
whole of Europe ; men and millions were sunk in the 
abyss of foreign politics, and as a result the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw was conquered. Much honour and 
much future care ! At the close of his life, in the year 
1824, Alexander himself confessed, " Honour and glory 
we have not lacked ; but when I consider how little 
has been done tor the country itself, the thought of it 

■Bdiukner, MMerutlt far ,i Bi,tjraph)i of Panin, vol. ii. p. 18. 



EXTERNAL GROWTH 

lies upon my heart like a buncl red weight," ' And yet 
Alexander at least liad his Speranski. Not much later 
the political economist, Fr. List, warned Russia of the 
danger of too great an extension of her frontiers and 
of too much striving after political inflaence in 
Europe.' There was thereforo no lack of men who 
recognised the danger which beset the path into which 
Peter had led Russia. In the reign of Alexander I. 
various parties had been formed amongst the officials 
and officers whose striving was after a freer form of 
government. This desire had its root not so much in 
the practical recognition of Russia's needs &s in the 
theoretical admiration for tilings and doctrines per- 
ceived in Europe daring the years of war. By the 
great mass of the people the burden of war was acutely 
felt, but more patiently borne than similar burdens in 
former days, for the Napoleonic invasion had wrought 
a great change in the feelings and idoos of the Russian 
people. The burning of Moscow in Uie year 1812 
awakened a desire of war similar to that roused by the 
burning of Moscow in the days of the Tartars. Against 
the French, as against the Tartars, there ilamed up from 
the very depth of the nation a burning desire for war, 
which, as is always the case in such wars of primitive 
peoplsn, took a religious character. These Napoleonic 
wars were the first popular wars since the rising 
against the Polish rule at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. They were, or at least they seemed to 
be, forced upon the people, and they rose accordingly 
in self-defence. No love of war or of conquest prompted 
them. None of the endless wars of the eighteenth 
century into which the people were driven had had 
such an effect on the Russian as the campaign 
against Napoleon to the gates of Paris. As he saw 
" the Gauls and their twenty confederate nations " 
lleeing across his frontiers he had a feeling, perchance, 
as though at last he were driving all the hated 
foreigners, all the host of distasteful customs intro- i 

I Scliildsr. Alesran-frr /., vol. ir. p. 217- 
' Fr. lAtt. by U. (iouuoll, p, 73. 
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duced by Peter, out o£ the country. Even until to-day a 
thanksgiving service in commemordtion of tlie expulsion 
of the Napoleonic hordes is held every year on 
Christmas Day in the Russian churches ; bat to the 
lower classes these hordes were not a French army but 
rather the sum-total of everything foreign — of all those 
hated Europeans who for more than two hundred years 
had been ao importunate. They were "infidels " in the 
same aensa as Tartars and Turks, the arch-enemies of 
Church and people. 

This deep-rooted enmity against Tartars and Turks 
has, until quite recently, been a potent factor in Russian 
foreign pohtica. After having thrown off almost en- 
tirely the humiliating remains of the Tartar yoke to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, the struggle 
against the remaining Khanates in the south and south- 
east continued in the shape of occasional wars on the 
one aide or the other, and in the raids with which the 
Cossacks of the Don and Dnieper occupied their time. 
These mutual raids, providing as they did rich poetical 
material, penetrated deeply into the consciouaness of 
the whole Russian people, even before they had attained 
real political importance for the State. There, in the 
free encampments on the Don, in the Setsche, in the 
Cossack camps of the Lower Dnieper, there lived a real 
love for war. There the Rasaian was inflamed, not only 
with the longing for booty but also with a thirst for 
honour, for glory, and for biittles. In the fight against 
the Crimean Tartars and the Turks there grew up a 
truly warlike race, and with its warlike spirit a love of 
liberty, as it has grown in no otiier branch of the 
Russian people. 

True, the former freedom, the independence from any 
Other power tlian that of the aejf- chosen captain 
(Hetmann) died out, and the Cossacks wore, from the 
seventeenth century onward, gradually brought under 
the Polish and Russian yoke. When the left bank of 
the Dnieper and the town of Kiev had become Russian 
in the seventeenth century, Peter I. rushed forward, 
and there was an end of the independence of the 
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Cossacks of the Dnieper after the Battle of Poltavi 
and the death of Mazeppa. With force and cunning ' 
their freedom was gradually curtailed and their resist- 
ance broken. Catherine II. subjugated a!ao the eastern 
encampmeDts, and since her days there have been no 
more free Coseacks. But the tradition of their atrugglea 
againat the unbelievers lived on in the Russian people, 
and from the time of Peter I. this tradition became a 
atrong support to the many warlike enterprises which 
were undertaken by the Hussian rulers against Tartars 
and Turks. After having rendered the Tartars in- 
nocuous, by the conquest of the Crimea under Catherine, 
warlike tradition began to turn against the Turks. 
Not so much, however, through any particular feelings 
on the part of tbo people as through the promptings of 
a conquest-loving Government. In the reign of Anna 
the ambitious campaigns of Munnich, with their merci- 
less sacrifices of human life, were ao abhorred by tba 
people that they would willingly have borne tho 
annihilation of their own armies in order to purchase 
peace. They felt that the sacrifices were too great for 
the aims which they did not look upon as their own. 
It was Catherine who first gave the popular imagination 
a definite goal by forming the plan to take Constanti- 
nople itself, to drive tlie Turks out of Europe, and to 
found a new Russian Czardom on the Boaphorua, With 
the help of the Church this popular tradition againat 
the Tartars was changed into the sacred task of 
regaining Byzantium for the orthodox Church, and of 
delivering the Rusaian brother tribes of the Balkan 
Peninsula from the yoke of the unbelievers. And 
indeed since then these wars against the Turks have 
been more popular than any which the Russian rulers 
waged in those days, until at last, in the year 16T6, the 
Czar was no longer the instigator, but was driven 
himself into declaring war by his subjects and by the 
clergy. 

For in the meantime another change had taken place. 
Both the Turkish War of 1828 and the Crimean War 

1853 were the result of the monarch's oiideavou 
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■trcDgthen Russia's position as a first-class £nropean 
Power. Neither in 1828 nor in 1853 were there any 
real Bueaian interests at stake, the endangering of 
which necessitated « war. It was only a question of 
KusaiaD prestige, of the no doubt glorious but, as far 
as culture and material welfare were concerned, very 
platonic influence of Russia over Greece and the Balkan 
States, as well as of the even less jeopardised position 
of the Russian throne, which, from t)ie nation's point of 
view, was in no way endangered by the Western Powers, 
who only opposed an unduly inllated arrogance, a too 
arbitrary protectorate of Russia over the Balkan 
Peninsula. Still less was the struggle of 1S49 agaiust 
the rebellioua Hungarians born of popular feeling. The 
interests of the people had nothing whatever to do with 
this rebellion — they saw in it no advantage, but only 
sacriiices, as had been the cose more than oDce before — 
in the Seven Years' War, in the campaigns of Suworow 
in Italy, and in the fantastic and erratic campaign 
against Napoleon, which ended with Aust«rtitz and the 
Peace of Tilsit. But in the war of 1876 the old 
popular tradition came to life again with all its 
ecclestiastical and national enthusiasm, goaded on by 
ambitious party leaders, who had risen meanwhile on 
the wave of internal struggles. It was 
of a change wrought by these very struggles 
national consciousness of the leading classes. 
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Tek national consciousness awakened in 1813 wu 
stirred afresh by the Poliah Ilebellion of 1830, but far 
more deeply by that of 18G3. Next to the Tartar and 
Turk, the Russian had always the Pole iQ his 
imagination aa the arch-enemy, even though the fear of 
him had disappeared in the course of two centuries, 
Ueanwhile, a atriving, shaping power had begun to 
permeate the national self- consciousness by the spread 
of culture, by the more general participation in pnblic 
aifairs, but above all by the Press. When mention has 
been made formerly of the Russian people as the bearers 
of a tradition, of national opinions and aspirations, this 
is only to be understood in a very restricted sense. 
The great mass of the peasants bad, and have to this 
day, no opinions or wishes as regards general affairs ; all 
politicH are centred in the Czar and in the Church, and 
they follow the lead of these two powers blindly. The 
traditions arising out of the wars with Tartars, Poles 
and Turks, and spreading iato the village life of the 
peasant, were almost completely lost in the tradition of 
fighting for Czar and Church — alnwH completely, for 
side by side with it the understanding of the common 
man for his own nationality had been awakened. It is 
not only to^lay that the cry, " Our brethren are being 
defeated ! " is certain to bring the common man in 
Russia to his feet ; it is not only now that the lie of a 
common nationality has been strengthened, as we see it 
to-day, but tbo consciousness of this esisting tie was 
never the source of an active desire for conquest, it was 
ly aroused by an external attack. It was defensive 
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rather ; it flared up at the call, " Our brethren are being 
attacked!" but on the whole the national character 
waa, and ia, not warlike but peace-ioving. If we 
Germans had possessed but one particle of the national 
feeling which has inspired the Russian for the last 
haodred or two hundred years we would not have had 
to wait BO long for a united Germany. 

Ajiart from theae feelings and mere sensations in the 
maBses, a political opinion of course existed amongst the 
upper classes, and these consisted of the nobility, as 
there were very few town inhabitants. For since Peter 
the Great had made every nobleman into a serf of the 
State, ao to speak, since every nobleman had to serve in 
the army or as an official, officials and officers were of 
course noblemen, and thus the nobility alone formed the 
class which took part in political life, and with whom — 
with the exception of Pugatachew'a rebellion — originated 
all pohtical movements independent of, or in opposition 
to the Government. There have been innumerable 

Cant riots, especially under Nicholas X. ; they were, 
3ver, not of a political nature, but only local revolts 
against the encroachments of the nobihty and olficials. 
Politically only the nobility were of importance. In 
the eighteenth century the great families of the land, 
and in the nineteenth the lesser nobility also, alone had 
A part in the life of the State. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century a class 
had emerged from the ranks of the nobility itself, which 
forsook the old traditions of the great families by 
turning towards European ways of thinking. The 
closer union with Europe which Peter the Great had 
always desired, the penetrating of school education, and 
of a hundred different elements of culture and of 
civilisation, had so far advanced that, side by side with 
the Qovemment, an opinion was able to form itself, 
which, neither comprising the people nor the nobility 
and only showing itself rarely in public, nevertheless 
formed the stock from which a moi'e ^r less public 
opinion (more or less independent of the Government) 
arose. These first a wakenings, these childhood yearx, of 
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ynuiig RitxsU — witb their philosophising aod [ 
attempts, with their Moscow student circlos, with their | 
talented and critique-loving young authors — have been 
often enough described by Oermao writers. This young 
KuBsia had scHrcety thrown off its egg-shells when the 
liberal years of Alexander II. brought the abolition 
of serfdom and the reforms in administration and 
justice. There was great rejoicing, great hopes were 
cherished for free development, the number of adlierents 
greatly increased, and still more did self-conlidence. 
But during tlieoo great liberal reformu of 1861-1864 
the Polish Rebclliou broke out. It found the nation in 
all its strata in a state of ferment by reason of these 
very reforms. A people inflamed by liberal ideas, but 
also, amongat the educated and half-educated classes, by 
a great thirst for deeds. A youthful Press full of self- 
confidence, a new national power without a past, without 
definite aims, with much longing and little under- 
standing. Boyish impatience eagerly seized upon the 
opportunity for greater tasks, and the Polish Rebellion 
offered such : the Fatherlajid could bo saved, the nation 
avenged. This was worth more than all the internal 
reforms in their Fatherland ! Here their young strength ' 
could l)e tried. 

The Press seized this auspicious moment and thre 
itself heart and soul into the affray with the national 
flag in its hand. It succeeded in placing itself side by i 
side with the State army at the head of a great part 
of the upper classes, with an ideal thought, a popular 
feeling. Now, for the first time, public opinion, borne 
by a part of the people, and at the same time directed 
towards real poUtical aims, showed itself as it had 
never been able to show itself before, either at the time 
of the conspiracies of the eighteenth century or in the 
" States " assemblies of the Bomanofk. This political 
rebellion has had for Poland great and disastrous con- 
sequences, the strength, and unfortunately also the per- 
nicious inHuenceof which are scarcely inferior to the effect 
which they have had upon the whole Russian T 
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toco with an iutenuLl, not, oa in 1813, an external, 
enemy, and as, following the armies, it vanquished this 
enemy easily and with recognition from its Government, 
ita power, and the wish to see thia power grow, in- 
creaaed. The position thua won led to power and alao 
to exaltationj which, after the conclusion of the Polish 
Reheliion, required freah fields o£ activity. The newly- 
acquired sense of popular power demanded a conflict, 
thirst«d for it, in order to realiao its strength, to de- 
velop its power, to make itself respected by the Govern- 
ment, to justify ita existence, yea, to make itself in- 
dispensahie to the Government and to the people. But 
it requires two to make a quarrel, and the question was 
how to find opponents, to drag them into the light of 
the rising Russian sun. And the required opponents 
were found. 

The Government had always had to take into ac- 
count the feelings of either the great famihcs, the army 
or the officials. In foreign politics, more especially in 
many wars, the desire to increase the splendour of the 
orown by glorious deeds, to draw the attention of the 
subjecta away from internal conditions to real or ap- 
parent Russian interests abroad, had always been an 
important factor. Nov that this desire made itaelf 
more strongly felt the absolute power of the Czar saw 
itaelf all of a sudden driven hither and thither between 
two strong political currenta, at the head of which 
etood Eatkoff and Herzen — the former as represen- 
tative of the young Nationalism, the latter aa represen- 
tative of the even younger Socialism. By giving the 
Press of the young Musoovitic Russia immediate in- 
fluence upon the solution of tho Polish question the 
claims of tlie Press and of it« wire-pullers had been 
allowed to grow apace. Soon the waves of these two 
streams rose dangerously high. Whilst the Nationalists 
of Moscow, in unison with the Government, belaboured 
the crushed and beaten Poles, the party whose aim it 
was to do away with the power of the State waxed 
stronger and stronger; on the one side Muravieff 
became a national hero, on the other Bakunln, and 
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loiter SasiiulitBuh. The miire dangeroualy NiMlism was 
spreading, the more did the importance of the opposite 
party increase. At one time one journalist alone 
governed almost the whole State. People listened more 
readily to Katkoff than to any other Minister, and 
RatkoS' struck the iron while it was hot ; his aim was 
to goad on and to strengthen the self-confidence, the 
national conaciouanees of the people, to which cud be 
reverted to the old traditioDS of the power of the 
Muscovilic Boyars, as they had appeared in the 
eighteenth century, and for the last time in the 
attempta and ideas of the two Panins towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. Although the Government 
was occupied in searching the archives of the Notahles' 
assemblies in certain circles, this in itself could be of 
no importance so long as the Government dared not 
draw practical conclusions from such ideas and studies. 
The Muscovitic party found a freer field in the attack 
which was now made upon the Frontier Provinces. 
Here the national tists could be tried, here Russian 
muscles could be strengthened, hero the Government 
used neitlier bit nor bridle. If it had striven hitherto 
in endless wars to increase its own outward greatness, 
there now began a struggle for expansion and power 
in the name of the nation. 

In Pohind the principal struggles with regard to 
legislation and administration were over in the year 
1867 ; the Muscovitic Reformers of the young Russian 
camp, such as Tscherkaski and Miljutin, had played at 
high politics, just as Muravioff and Kaufmann had done 
in Idthuania. But the North-German League bad just 
been founded, and this offered to the young party of 
defenders of the Russian nation a very welcome oppor- 
tunity for new deeds, for a turn of their columns 
against the Germans, especially against those in the 
Baltic Provinces. It is tme these could be reproached 
with nothing in the least contrary or dangerous to the 
State, but there was no need of that at all. The nation 
must have something to do. Russian self-respect must 
' e awakened, the political activity of the present party, 
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developed in Poland, must be continued somewhere and 
somehow if it was not to sink buck into the old political 
slumber, or be dispensed with altogether by the Govern- 
ment. Hence these Germans must be viewed with 
suspicion ; BiBmarck muat needs be credited with sinister 
designs with regard to these old German settlements. 
The Emperor Alexander II. was belaboured on all 
sides — on the left by Katkoff and Pobedenoszew, on 
the right by people such as the Hessian Minister, 
Baron von Dalwigk. He let himself be persuaded that 
danger was threatening, but how little he wished for or 
conceived the destruction which his interference in the 
rights of the Provinces, as announced in the autumn of 
'S7 in Riga, would entail, his own words go to show. 
On the 12th October 1867 the representatives of the 
four Baltic Provinces had an audience of the Emperor, 
when he addressed them as follows: — "Messieurs, 
permettez-moi de reduiro cette question 4 cea v^ritables 
proportions. L'ukase qui present I'usage de la langue 
russe date de 1850. II n'a pas ete esi^cut^ jusqu'ici pour 
plusieura raisona, entro autre parcequ'il a pimento de 
v^rit^ibles difficulties, mais en partio aussi parceque lee 
gouvernears guneraux ont peut-£tre eu pour vous trop 
de condescend an ce. L'ukaee, vous le aavez, nVmane pas 
de moi, mais do feu mon p^re et je dois y t«nir et j'y 
tiens it ce que ea volont^ aoit exi^cubie. Ce que vous me 
dites de vos sentiments, je a'en doute nullement et je 
□'en ai jamais doute. Mais aueai, mes amis, je dis a 
dessein mes amis, vous n'auriez dH douter d^ miens ; 
ila Bont toujours les memes. Far I'ex^cution de I'ukase 
on ne touche aucunement ni h votre droit, ni k vos 
privileges de caste. Jamais on n'exig^ra de vous I'omploi 
d'one autre langue que la v6tre, et I'on continuera & 
correspondre avoc vos ressorta et tribunaux de province 
en allemand, comme par le passf!. Mais la langue de 
r^tat etunt le rusae, cette langue doit £tre en usage dans 
tous les Giouvernements-Verwaltungen comme langue 
officielle. C'est auani pourquoi je me auis servi de cette 
I&ngue toutes les fois que je me suis adresse d vous 
publiquemont. Cependant vous savez combien j'aime & 
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vous pArler allemaniJ, et si jo parle fran^ais en ce 
moment, c'eat que je m'exprime plu3 facilement. Jo 
comprentU psrfaitement quo vous soyez blesses pur lea 
menses de la prease. Ausbi al-je toujours blam^, inoi, 
cetta presBe iofame, qui, au lieu de vous unir, tache de 
nooa dt^sunir. Je cracho aur c^tte presae, qui voudrait 
vous mettro sur la mf^me ligne avec lea Poloaais. 
J'estiiue votre aationaliti' et j'en serais fier commo vous. 
J'ai toujours dit, qu'il stsil stupide de reprocher k 
quelqu'un son extraction. Alosi, metsieura, calmt^-voua 
et no craignez rien. II n'est paa queotion d'un change- 
ment de aysteme. Du reate j'ai donne carte blanche au 
gouverneur-general. Jo no veux d'uilleurs, ni que la 
choae se fosao du jour au lendemain, ui que les eiaployeg 
Boient forces de quitter le service, ni en general que rien 
Boit caas6. Et maintenant, messieurs, rested persuades 
que je vous aime et que jamais je n'oublierai que voa 
piiKS et grandp^res ont aervi I'etst et vors^ le a&ng pour 
la RuBEia. Que Dieu vous guide j " 

This speech exactly describes the situation. Here 
is the Emperor, obliged against his will to bring into 
execution long-forgotten ordinances of hia father's, driven 
to it by a strong political opinion which itself had been 
strengthened by the participation of no n- Govern mental, 
unofficial powers in the policy towards the Poles. What 
are the intentions of this hat«ful Press, despised, yea 
hat«d, by himself, but directing thoae powers? What in 
fact these powers themselves desire the monarch 
openly confesses : To sow enmity between the Czar, 
the Government and the German inliabitants of the 
provinces. Enmity must ba roused at all costs, a 
struggle must begin in order to strengthen the import- 
ance of this unofficial political power. Whilst fighting 
against Poles and Gennans tho idea was at the same 
time to restrict absolute autocracy, and far greater 
pride was talcen in the thought of having produced and 
raised such men as Katkoff, Tsoherkaski out of ita own 
midst into influential positions side by side with 
Ministers than in all the dignities which the Stat« and 

B Czar himself could bestow. 
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The Emperor Alexander no doubt found it difficult to 
interfere in leased rights and healthy conditions even 
in this mild fashion. But young Nationalist Russia 
rushed forward into the breach and began its work of 
destruction, which it called re-construction. Unfortun- 
ately these national fanatics were supported againnt 
Oermany by outward events. The events of 1870- 
1871 disturbed tho harmony between the Throne and 
Society — the Caar was reproached with having helped 
Prussia in the unification of Germany. Perhaps Alex- 
ander felt that there was a little political justification in 
this reproach, although any other attitude towards the 
most friendly of the great Powers, and one which had 
lent her good services in 1854 and 1864, would have 
been disloyal. Still, the fact remains that Society 
grumbled and Alexander lost the power to protect his 
German subjects. Tho war of 1877, and later the Con- 
gress of Berlin, had the same effect. Public opinion, 
which in tLe days of Nicholas was only the opinion 
of Court society, now rested upon a much broader 
basis. The Press, the clergy, officers, officials, yea, 
even professors and students, had thoir share in it, and 
worked through the Court society on the Ministers and 
the ruler. Hitherto the G/ats and Gmrinas had made 
wars and conquered countries in the interests of their 
own policy, which very often did not coincide with the 
interests of the people. Now it was young Russia which 
devised war and succeeded in having its way. A 
crnsade for the deliverance of the brother Slavs 
crushed by the unbeliever was to strengthen the feeling 
of nationality, the self-confidence of the people, the 
importance of its representatives, such as Tschemako^ 
Ignatieff, Katkoff, in short, to strengthen young Russia 
striving for political power. Report has it that the 
Emperor was driven to act by the Czarina and his 
father-confessor ; but behind them there was a great 
multitude which in its turn drove the Empress and the 
father- confessor and whoever else had the ear of the 
monarch. It is thought probable that, apart from 
the Chancellor Prince Oortchakoff, the inclination of 
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Russiaa diplomacy tor tlie war was neither general nor 
strong. Early ia 1890 a memorial by Mr. Jonin, 
formerly Minister in Cettinje, later Minister to the 
Court of Sofia, regarding the war of 1877, was circulated 
amongst some members of the Foreign Office, to which 
place it had been sent. In it the diplomat, since 
deceased as Minister at Berne, showed how entirely 
unprepared and against her will Russia had entered 
upon this war, since, with only four army corps, she 
could not possibly have had the intention of entering 
upon a serious conflict hut only of intimidating her 
enemy, as was indeed proved by Gurko's march of 300 
km. She could not have seriously believed in the war, 
since she had neither a definite aim nor a decisive plan, 
and was negotiating with all the Powers at Vienna, 
Berlin and London without coming to any definite 
arrangement, and finally arrived at the decision, in 
Vienna, that, should the conditions in the Balkan Penin- 
sula undergo a change, Austria was to take possession 
of Bosnia and Horzogovina. Some Russian diplomats, 
ho says, had insisted upon defining at least the frontiers 
of this territory, bat Prince Gortchafcoff absolutely 
refused his consent, because he wished to keep a, free 
hand. " And yet," says the memorial, word for word ; 
" we did not require these discussions before the war, 
neither with Austria nor with England — Bismarck had 
simply offered us a positive alliance." The treaty of 
Berlin had but created two evils for Russia — the 
division of Bulgaria and tho declaration of Batum as a 
free port. All other disadvantages had their origin in 
San Stefano, where on impossible convention was 
drawn up on paper. These interesting recollections 
show that the war of 1877 was begun as imprudently 
by Gortehakoff as the deliberations in Berlin were 
held with absolute timidity and with a sense of dis- 
appointment by his plenipotentiaries. They confirm 
once more that Bismarck was ready to help before the 
war, but that Gortehakoff did not respond; and it is well- 
known that Bismarck, nevertheless, remained staunch, 
in his readiness to help, by supporting all Russia's 
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clairaa. GortchakofPs vanity was to a great extent to 
blame for this headlong rushing into war ; but the 
primary motive power lay not in the old chancellor but 
in the number of young men who imagined this war to 
be necessary in order to acquire for IhomBelvea a position 
amongst the people and influence with the Qovernment. 
To win their recognition, to restore his own shaky re- 
putation in Europe, that is to say, to satisfy his own 
boundless vanity, this was the real motive of Gort- 
chakoff, which happened to coincide with the aims of 
the Court circle. The Servian rebellion, which was 
the prelude to the war, had not been stirred up so much 
by official Russia as by the emissaries of Fanslavism ; 
they were the people who had already fought as 
volunteers under the leadership of the Russian general, 
Tschernajew. These fanatic Philo-Slavs carried away 
the Czar's entoiirmje, and finally the Czar himself a!so ; 
and GortchakofF then only tried to make as much 
capital as possible for himself out of the campaign. 
When in Berlin the final award turned out somewhat 
meagre, when in the beginning the unlucky turn of 
affairs produced grave signs of dissatisfaction in the 
army, then thcflc Philo-Slavs sought to lay ihcir own 
guilt at the door of Bismarck and of Germany. Calumny 
and instigations began and were as successful with the 
people accustomed to believe in German faithlessness as 
with Alexander, who was no longer able to withstand 
the redoubled reproaches of having sacrificed Russian 
interests to his predilection for Germany, Moreover, 
tho knowledge that he was not wholly guiltless may 
have weakened hi^ will, inasmuch as his troops had 
turned back on reaching the gates of Constantinople. 
Gortchakoff joined in ringing the alarm bell busily, 
and finally Alexander was almost driven into a more 
thoughtless war than even that with Turkey had been. 
The consequence was the forming of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Now the executive of the National party had again 
what it required, namely, an enemy against whom to 
excite the Russian people. This enemy was the Oermait, 
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and aa one could not harm him by a war in Qermacyi 
the onslaught against everything German in general, 
and against the German subjects of Russia in particular, 
became more fierce than ever. The destruction of the 
old valuable culture in the Baltic Provinces was con- 
tinued apace. But even this trial field did not suffice. 
A national campaign, begun iu former days against the 
Small Russians (a tribe of about seven or eight millions 
with a language and literature of their own), was taken 
up once more ; that against the Caucasian people also ; 
then the German settlements in the south were 
threat«ned. And when at last, under Alexander III., 
the goal was all but reached^ when the higldy-cultured 
Finland, against which no hand hod so far been raised, 
protected by this ruler alone, was alone left unmolested, 
no time was lost after the now accession to denounce 
aa dangerous to the State the peculiarities of this simple 
people also. And now the national fists arc pounding 
away at Finland, true to the programme, after which 
they worked, first against the Revolutionary Poles and 
then against the most un revolutionary of the other in- 
habitants of the great Russian Empire. 

Events might perhaps have taken another turn if the 
hopes for liberal changes in the Constitution, such as 
were cherished in many circles towards the end of tho 
reign of Alexander IL, had been fulfilled. Young 
Russia's thirst for activity would not then perhaps 
have required quenching by the crushing of Poles, 
Turks, Germans, Small Russians, Caucasians, Finns, 
but would have found a better, a more fruitful and 
nohler sphere of action in the fields of its own country, 
which were in diro need of an administrative hand, and 
for the supposed good of which all these evil enemies 
had been fought for the last forty years. These plana 
for a change in the Constitution — for even absolute 
monarchism is in itself a Constitution — were on the 
point of being realised when Alexander II. was assasBin- 
ated. Never has a crime been avenged more completely 
upon the criminal, and unfortunately also upon the 
whole nation, than lias been this deed upon the mass of 
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th(»e from whoee midat the murderons h&nda were 

lifted. 

A reactionary, and certainly not a liberal system waa 
sympathetic to the character of the new monaroh, and 
it is astounding with what ease the latest public opinion 
managed to adapt itself to this character. In a short 
time the longing for freedom was as though swept out 
of the roomH of the Russian mansion. Tlie people 
threw themselves upon Nihilists, liecame 7.ealous!y 
orthodox, tliey did their best not to lose all influence by 
opposing the will of the Czar and of Pobedonoszew, and 
scarcely had a few years passed when public opinion 
gwore by three things only— absolute autocracy, absolute 
religious orthodoxy, absolute Russian (National) Govern- 
ment. No one wished to hear anything more of rights 
or institutions which would be independent of these 
three powers, nothing of extension of the reforms of 
Alexander II., nothing of freedom of provincial life, of 
academical life, of religions life. In the name of these 
three powers all the corners of the Empire were searched 
for enemies and suspicious people, and, of course, what 
was required was found. The struggle against foreign 
tongues, foreign justice and culture continued unabated ; 
side by side with it that against the Stundists and 
other sects, against Catholics and Protestants ; finally 
also against schools and provincial "states." Old 
Russia had become once more completely subject to the 
officialism of the State, and at the death of Alexander 
III. this officialism was again as mighty as it ever had 
been ; yea, it became very soon more absolute in power 
than the Crown. 

If one then inquires what has been done for culture 
during the hundred years following the death of Paul I., 
one is forced to confess, in the words of Alexander I, : 
" Like a hundredweight this question must lie upon the 
breast of him who takes upon himself the responsibility 
of a nation's welfare." An enormous army of officials 
had been created, an extraordinary amount of paper had 
been filled with writing, laws and ordinances without 
number liod been invented, a hundred commissions had 
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laboured without ceasing, but when the addition of the 
long account is made it is, on the whole, a laboar which 
the Russitin would illustrate by the saying "to pour 
from the empty into the void." Civilisation hod been 
aimed at, not culture, forms not substance. The 
Russian siU down at a table laden with dishes choicer 
than Paris herself could produce, and feels far superior 
to Paris ; he drives about in a carriage smarter than 
those seen in England, and imagines himself to have 
advanced far beyond England ; he counts millions of 
soldiers aod billions of roubles, and imagines Russia to 
be the leader in the aSairs of the world. Her sway 
extends even unto the Pacific Ocean, and he imagines 
the ruler's duties to have been fulfilled. But, if we 
look more closely 1 The dishes, tho wines, the carriagee 
are French or English ; the bad roads, the miserable 
villages, the disorder, the injustice, the igoorance, the 
want of culture— all these are hidden perhaps by out- 
ward ornamentation, but are for all that not radically 
changed. The foUowing chapters will show how far 
this assorlioa is justified. 



CHAPTER III 



SoDKD finances have at all timea been the distinguiBh- 
ing feature of a well -organised State, But the part 
they have played in the lite of the State has not always 
been of equal importaace. As there was a time in 
which the individual required but little money because 
his needs were mostly or entirely satisfied by the simple 
means of subsistence and of enjoyment obtained by his 
own labour or by barter, so there has been a time of 
barter in the life of the State. During the centuries in 
which patrimonial justice, tithe and socage were in ex- 
istence the ruler required but little ready money for 
State purposes, and what he realised he mostly spent 
upon himself and his Court, as did the nobleman in his 
castle. Intercourse between nation and nation, trade 
and the monetary systems of the various peoples, brought 
finances more and more to the fore, and the greater the 
importance of money to the town inhabitant and 
to the villager, the more it became necessary for the 
ruler to have this means of power at his disposal. A 
standing army, courts of justice, public administration, 
all these had to be paid for, and for this purpose, apart 
from the old duties, all sorts of taxes hod to be in- 
troduced, which went on increasing with the growing 
circulation of money amongst the inhabitants and with 
the increasing need of it by the Government. 

In Old Russia the Grand Dukes of Moscow lived like 
landed proprietors upon their estates. What they 
raised by the taxation of all sorts of goods, or gained by 
bt trade monopolies and by manufactures, went into 
S4 
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their own pockets and formed their private incoms, in 
which the people had ver}' little share or part. Under 
Pat«r I., with the introduction of European customs, the 
demand for money began to grow apace, and it ia only 
since then that we can speak of Russian State finances. 
Peter himself, however, still traded principally in 
natural products with men and produce of the land, 
which he employed mercitesaly for his policy of conquest, 
but also, according to his own light, for interna] 
innovations and changes. His Budget only consisted 
of 3, and afterwards of 10 miltiona; but, ontheother hand, 
he used so much material in men for hii wars, for his 
building enterprises, and in his civilising rage against 
high and low, that between 1678 and 1710 the number 
of " fenced-in dwellings " (Hofe), that is to say, of tax- 
paying dwellings, had decreased by 20 per cent.,' and a 
fifth part of the population hod been annihilated or 
driven out of the country by Peter's civilising barter. 
The more his successors strengthened their relations 
with Europe, the more they Europeanised themselves 
and their Court outwardly, the more money did they 
require, the more did duties and taxes increase, and the 
Empress, who boasted of. the highest degree of culture, 
Catherine the Divine, hod such refined European tastes 
that she considered herself justified in spending upon 
the purchase of a collection of cameos 7 millions out of 
a Budget consisting of about 65 million roubles. 
Money was required for the Court and the army, but 
the country iteelf, and the people, saw little of it. In 
the reign of Anna, in the year 1734, the cost of 
administrating all the provinces of the Empire, which 
extended from Riga to the Pacific Ocean, only amounted 
to about 181,000 roubles. In the interior the old state 
of exchange and barter was and remained prevalent 
far into the nineteenth century. Financial matters 
generally and the Budget were not regulated by 
[internal demands hut by external intercourse, namely, 
J the ever-increasing trade relations at the close of the 

' MilQkow, OiiE/inci of Rauian Ilislorg nf Oivttualion, pt. L 
jkSS. 
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eighteenth century and by the simultaneously beginning 
iadebtedneaB of the Slate. 

The trade in natural products remained long after- 
wards the prevailing form in private economic life ; it 
came to an end only In consequence of the abolition of 
serfdom in the year 1661 and through the subsequent 
growth of town industries ; yea, even to-day it has not 
completely disappeared in the heart of the country, in 
the gouvemomenti of Great Russia, as will bo seen in a 
subsequent chapter. The State had far outstepped the 
people in its financial system. Until the year 1861 
about 95 per cent, of the population lived in the 
country on the produce of the soil and by their home 
industries alone ; manufactures, especially foreign ones, 
were only required by the Court, the army, the navy, 
the few rich people in town and country, and by the 
alien peoples of the conquered provinces on the Western 
Frontier. The export of raw material was quite 
st^fficient in times of peace for the wants of these con- 
sumers, to bring the required amount of precious metal 
into the country and to produce a surplus balance in 
commerce. Unfortunately there were always more 
years of war than of peace, for which reason the State 
expenditure always overturned the favourable balance 
of trade and entirely cleared the country of precious 
metal. Thus it lias been for tho last 200 years. After 
the chaotic times of Peter I. the clever Minister 
Ostermann had put a check upon expenditure ; com- 
merce beyond tho seas flourished in his days, but the 
entire commercial turnover amounted to 8 million 
roubles only in the year 1742.' It rose to 21 million 
roubles in the year of the accession of Catherine II., and 
to 109^ millions in tho year of her death, 1706; but it 
was in this glorious reign that, despite an ever- increasing 
favourable balance of trade, assignation banks were 
founded in the year 1769 in St Petersburg and Moscow, 
and began to operate with issues of loans and paper 
money, which certainly rectified to a certain extent the 

■ Stotch, HUt. StatM. Pklurc nf the liuttian Empire, BUpplemeat 
to put B/e/7. 
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ixiating scarcity of money, but did not prevent (con- 
sidering the continu&l vara and conatant extravagance) 
almoat all bullion from leaving the country and the 
exchange from becoming very unfavourable. For the 
year 1794 the revenue of the State was estimated at 
68,750,000 roubles, but out of this an army of 593,000 
men had to be maintained,' together with other useless 
appurtenances and functionaries, and so it is not to be 
wondered at that only copper money remained in the 
country, which had to be exchanged for silver at a loss 
of 80 per cent. According to other statistics,' in the 
year of Catherine's death, 179G, the agio of the 
" Assignata " of the State Bank, founded by her, stood 
at 39^ per cent, for silver and at 42J per cent, for gold.^ 
Scarcely was this glorious reign ended when, in the 
following year, the silver exchange fell to 24^ per cent., 
that of gold to 2ii per cent., and the balance of trade 
reached 21-7 milliona. This shows that the material 
conditions of the country under the successor of 
Catherine, Paul I., improved as much as they did under 
Catherine I. and Peter II., the equally inglorious suc- 
cessors of the Great Peter. 

Soon there camo again a time of glory and of victories, 
with material misery in their train. The Napoleonic 
wars and the consequent world policy of Alexander I. 
raised the National Debt to more than 1000 million 
roubles.' The expenditure on the army rose in the year 
1816, that is to say after the close of the wars against 
France and Turkey, to upwards of 234 millions. On 
the other hand trade went on increasing favourably, 
with a surplus of 32 milliona in the year 1817, and tho 
State Budget showed, even in 181G, 414^ million roubles 
in revenue, though it must be confessed in depreciated 
paper money, for its relation to metal still continued 

' According to ■ccOuntiljj'TarrBohs.inl Tsueatsien from Warsaw, 
Mny «nJ xSejiterabor 1795, itoyo/ Pruti. SiKtrl Slate Arc/iivei. 

• Storch. 

! According tn a table ootnpiled bj Count SpeiuiBki tlie iuisi((nat 
rouble itood, in 1T9H, at 70^ lUver kopecks. 

* Bemhwdt, Jivtiian HUlorj/, iii. p, 143, 
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unfavourable. The paper rouble stood to the silver 
rouble, until the year 1818, as 4 to 1, that is to say, 
much lower than in the daya of Catherine, which is 
explained by the considerably increased National Debt. 
This debt consisted to a. great extent of a floating bank 
loan, and only to a small degree (102 million Dutch 
ducats) in foreign loaua, and would therefore not have 
been a particularly heavy burden had it had a propor- 
tionate bullion reserve as its basis. This was, however, 
not the case, and the paper rouble could therefore not 
attain to any proper value on account of the continual 
influx of foreign metal produced by the flourishing 
export trade. The foreign gold and silver coin did not 
only take the place of the paper money, but also of the 
Russian coin, and the struggle with this foreign money 
played the chief part in the debates which, under 
Cankriu, led to the reforms of 1839. The foreign metal, 
brought into the country by a continual favourable 
balance of trade, made it easier for the Deposit Bank 
founded by this Minister to attract the necessary silver, 
on the basis of wliich, in the place of tlie old paper money, 
the new paper rouble was founded. With this new 
paper some order gradually came into the finances, 
which, however, could not be safeguarded against 
continual great fluctuations, which grpatly hampered com- 
merce. Credit began to improve, the bank-note rose in 
the ezchanj^e, but scarcely had it reached par when, in 
1 853, the Crimean War broke out and threw the exchange 
far baok again. The national credit, however, sulFered 
little by this. It is true the balance of trade grew more 
tmfavourable, when more and more raw produce from 
.s thrown upon the European market. 
Prom tlie beginning of the " fifties " Australian wool had 
made its appearance as a competitor, and still earlier 
American cotton bad reduced the price of the Russian 
article; later on, towards the end of the "sixties," 
American grain commenced its victorious campaign in 
the European markets. In order to cover the deficit in 
the exports, higher protective duties were placed upon 
' iporbs. Meanwhile the Budget increased, the State 
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punctually paid its interest, and confideDce id the fiaan* 
cial fature of the country grew apace, especially abroad. 

This confidence of the monied States was taken 
advantage of freely. Then came the reforms of 1861- 
1864, followed by the founding of agrarian banks and 
the importation of machinery of all kinds, the energetic 
construction of railways, the beginnings of industrial 
activity, and lastly the war of 1877. For all these great 
sums were required, and within twenty-five years Russia 
obtained, by foreign loans, 1500 millions of gold but 
yet had, in the year 1887, including the yield of the 
Siberian gold mines, only 281 millions in the Exchequer. 
With these gold loans the deficit on the foreign liabilities 
which began to make its appearance with the depreciation 
of the paper rouble and the consequent demand for a 
higher rate of interest, had to be made good. With 
these loans also the deficits which regularly appeared in 
the Budget wore covered. Then, in the year 1887, 
Wyschnegradski became Financial Minister. With him 
there dawned a new era, distinguished by the ruthlesa- 
nesB with which the people were bled for fiscal ends, an 
era which seems to have reached its culminating point 
to-day. 

Before 1 860 the onormoas distances were in themselves 
sufficient to give any administration a character for 
slowness. To bring in an innovation throughout the 
whole Empire, and still more to execute it properly, was 
an especially dilEcalt matter for a department such as 
the Treasury, which is obliged, more than any other, to 
govern according to fixed rules. Every new tax had to 
be levied even unto the Asiatic Frontier, and its collec- 
tion had to be supervised. As long as there were no 
railways it was very difficult for the Minister to know in 
how far those distant districts were capable of taxation, 
but even more difficult to find out how honestly or how 
rapaciously his officials in Astrakhan, Odessa, or Fensa 
set to work. No other branch of administration has so 
many temptations for the dishonest official and requires, 

consequence, so much the unremitting watchfulness of 
chiefs. The extension of the network of railways 
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began in the "sixties." The principal lines were 
already finished in the "eighties." Thus the country 
entered upon an era of entirely new financial adminis- 
tration. Railways and telegraphs enable the Minister 
of to-day to make fiiscal innovations with far greater 
rapidity, to observe their effects, to make his influence 
felt continually, and to protect his coffers from thieving 
hands, even where fifty years ago tKe glance of an 
inspector scarcely ever penetrated. The entire machinery 
has become more reliable and more easy of management. 
It is therefore' not to be wondered at that a Financial 
Minister of the year 1860 administered affairs differently 
from one of the year 1890, and one cannot ascribe the 
new era entirely to the merits of the respective Ministers. 
The technique of administration has attained a state of 
perfection which would have been impossible fifty years 
ago. Nowadays it is possible for Ministers to follow 
the economic development of the nation step by step. 
This possibility had to be used in the interests of finance, 
and it was so used. Without this alteration in the 
technical machinery the enormous sums with which the 
State operates to^ay could not have been put into cir- 
culation. But it is equally true that the very capacity 
of the machine involved the danger of its wrong usage, 
of fiscal interests being followed with a zeal which lost 
sight of the interests of general prosperity. That 
this has been the case in the present era has to-day been 
held up as a reproach to Mons. Witte from various 
competent quarters. ' 

When the Financial Minister, Wyschnegradski, took 
office in the year 1877 he found a National Debt of 4500 
million roubles, which required every year for its interest 
and sinking fund 262 millions; in the Exchequer he 
found 281 millions of gold. The debt had been 
accumulated through loans contracted mostly abroad, 
whither much gold flowed every year for payments of 
interest and amortisation, and produced an unfavourable 
inffuenoe upon the rate of exchange of the paper rouble. 

1 Compare SohwanelMch, Monejf Brformi and NaUonal Seonomv. 
St Petmboi^, 1901 (RoMUtt). 
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Durini; this period of the growth of the Russian National 
Debt, I.e., from the da-ys of the "sixties," gold had 
obtained in Europe and in America a preponderant 
position. Germany had gone over to an absolute gold 
standard, the Latin Union had been formed in the 
United States, in Austria, in Italy, in fact, everywhere 
gold had become more and more the basis of finance. 
The more Russia entered into economic relations with 
European countries tlio more she required foreign 
manufacture,=i, the more she needed gold. This need 
increased with every increase in the foreign loan, which 
hitherto had been contracted in order to acquire gold. 
WTiereas from the year 1862 to that of 1887 the debt 
had increased by about 1000 millions the balance yet 
remaiuod unsatisfactory : 50 to 60 millions more of gold 
than came into the country flowed away every year, for 
Russia's production of gold in tlioae days only yielded 
about 20 millions per annum. It is true, since 1881, 
the export exceeded the import by 60 per cent, after the 
raising of the tarifii but this was not even sufGcient to 
cover the interest on the foreign loans, so that she had 
constantly to resort to new loans in order to meet her 
liabilities, Wyschnegradski with his strong grasp 
brought the rolling waggon in its downward course to a 
standstill. Above all he tightened the screw of taxation ; 
within three years 50 million roubles more were obtained 
by taxation. Moreover, witlun two years 16 million 
roubles of arrears in taxes were collected, and even then 
these collections were the important factors they have 
remained ever since. By the collection of taxes the 
Minister forced the Russian peasant to sell his corn in 
the autumn as quickly as possible. This contributed to 
the acceleration and to the increase of export. It has 
been estimated that whereas from 1882 t-o 1886 of the 
actual harvest 15 per cent, were exported annually, this 
had increased from 1887 to 1891 to 22 per cent, Com 
had played the principal part in the export for a long 
time, but it was only by the impetus given by 
Wyschnegradski that it rose to the important position 
" baa bpld ever since. If the peasant was obliged by 
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lk» meoMtttBg to an <9«ieklj. the kaded proprietor in 
Ut tanm «M tiaptod to tfae >un eonne, to wbich he 
«o«U kBV» bMtt thinM ia any one hy the rapidly- 
frnwhH ■«<;■■■ «pM his «Ula and by bis lack of 
fMdbr ■QMjr- n* MmNiw aMtired to himaeU the 
WnklJBfcgf Uw iMhmy tottft ; bo iatnxlaced a speci&l 
tariff Ikraxs Wid tins draw ll^ bj cbe«p freights, from 
IW (fWMkriM ol th<> woat distanl estates into Uie export 
facta. H« crMlviI, to s»y3 Schwuiebach, a prenuDm 

»Mk itM «Kport of cum aud n»ped saccees fram it. 
ilk mmI >««c<as be elwd»d the imporla, by increas- 
li& kt w* jrw I8$7, tbe duty opOQ cual, iroo, t«a and 
By>trMc«wiiryiMpo<t».byi«tr)ducing, intheyearlSSO, 
• fNMHtl ri» at 90 |wr cmL npon imports, and by 
ItapnrtM. ta lS9t, npoa nuuiy i>uuinfa(.-tur«6 an almost 
pCM^biuT* dwiy. Whftl bo obUineU by these roeoaurca 
««lk UM ddrilic Ibft ink in ymrs uf his of£c«, iu con- 
iMJhkinvtHtti lo Uw hxwor fiw yiMn, tho export of 
M<rn nw trwm ^Mi mtltiun poods yearly to 442 million 
pootK awl thitt lite lialtuice of tr«H(s which from the 
yttur \9(t7 had he<>ii paMiTo atid had only become active 
•tww (W «t«l i>f the "•e\-piitiiyi," increAsed from GG 
niiHiiw lit ItOT iidllioi) rvnhU'n. ] f (ho foniior efflux of gold 
»«■ ohaiitftMl into an iiilliix. tho ooiivorston of the foreign 
M.tld li«H« lilt" |>n(K>r loans eorved tho some end. By 
tnne ivinTWiMH* tho It'i-m for rodomjjtions was e:Tt«nded 
ftitd IIm» nuotaliiiiii were lowered. The yearly interest 
ttp«M> thrt foifidii loim» <looroase4l by 7J million roubles, 
hul the di>bt itnulf increased from 736 to 941 million 
Ki«ld mubUm. 

In fumior dayn tbo attempt had been made to 
muiitnrtiot tho itrong ductuatJons in the rates of 
WKohitli^ by the purchase of bauk-notea in Berlin, 
wlilxli wai » very costly method. Wyschnegradski used 
%)\fi ipild roHerve in speculations upon the fluctuations 
oil tli« BDurse, in favour of the Exchequer, 
Mild !■ *aid to have thus contributed to the increase 
of ♦ho gold reserve. ' Whilst trying in this way to 
9 of the State he reduced the ex- 
it Poliry awl tAt Timii of Ihe Fulvrt. 
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penditure considerably ; of the more ttian 50 additional 
millioas obtained by the collection of duties and tasea, 
he returned nothing to the country, the expenditure 
in the Budget only slightly increasing. 

The financial auccesa of Wyachnegradski was brilliant. 
The chronic deScite disappeared ; and on the con- 
trary a. yearly surplus of Hi million roublee 
appeared. Tliis surplus enabled the Minister to 
pay the interest on the State loans without any 
didiculty, but also to obtain gold from abroad by the 
purcbaae of bonds, and to add it to the bullion reserre. 
During bia term of olfice, from 1887 to 1893, the gold 
reserve hod increased rapidly from 231^ millions to 
C81'6 million roubles of the old currency, or 783'8 
millions of the new (1869). The means by which he 
drew these 300 milliona of gold into the coffers of the 
State were increased taxation, and thus an increased 
revenue, winch exceeded the Budget estimates and 
attained more and more importance in the ministeral 
reports and estimates as so-called "cash in band." 
This reserve of gold made its way to a great extent 
into the cellars of the Stat« Bank, which gave paper 
notes in exchange. Thus, contrary to the original 
purpose and tntt;nt of this institution, the exchange 
business suffered. The bullion reserve of the bank was 
doubled between the years 18SS and 1893, but at the 
same time loan and disoount business were reduced by 
one half. The business of the bank began to take a 
downward course, and from being an institution existing 
for the welfare of economic life, it became the financial 
tool of the Minister, which it has remained ever since 
after having taken up once more, on a great scale, ite 
activity as a credit institution in the domains of 
commerce and industry. 

This financial triumph of Wyschnegradski was 
arrested, as by a stumbling stone, by the year 1891 with 
its ext«nsive failure of crops. The State had to 
sacrifice 162 millions in order to help the starving 
people, and the export fell considerably in the year 
1892. However, tlie sound finances introduced by 
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Wjschnegradaki coald bear those deficits far more 
easily ttiaii would have boea the case furmerly. Even 
in the year 1693 the upward movement of export was 
considerable and the Budget closed, at the reBignation 
of Wyachnegradaki, with a large gold reserve. The 
Nfttiooal Debt had only increased during these sixyeara 
by 229 million roubles, and the interest on the same hod 
even decreased by 207 millions, in consequence of the 
conversions into lower securities. 

When the Secretary of State, Witto, took over the 
Ministry he found the finances in a sound condition, 
but threatened by dangers £rom two aides ; on the one 
hand by the National Uebt, on tlie other by the limited 
capacity for taxation. It seemed possible that some 
day there would not enter, figuratively speaking, as 
much through one door of the house as would have 
to leave by the other. However energetically 
Wysclinegradski had avoided increasing the National 
Debt by new loans, it had nevertheless reached 
dangerous proportions during the preceding period, 
through the construction of railways and other heavy 
expenditure. In the "seventiea" a heavy loan had 
been contracted every year. The National Deht 
amounted in 1693 to 4571 millions (of the currency 
of 1B96) ; the interest for this sum amounted to 241i 
millions. Under Wyachnegradski the National Debt 
had only increased by 229 millions. But a great part 
of the loon had been taken up abroad, and the interest 
upon it had to be paid in gold ; the ever-increasing 
demand for machinery and other manufactures which 
Russian industries could not produce had also to be 
paid for in gold. If the export, which had received 
a strong check by the failure of the harvest in 1891, 
did not bring back this gold, the gold reserve could 
no longer hold out, and the financial carriage would 
again take its former dttngerous course towards the 
abyss. At the same tiine the effects of the strong 
impetus given by Wyschnegradski to the export of 
corn became apparent as early as 1893. Behind the 
easant stood the tax-collector with tlie knout ; in 
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front of him and of the great landed proprietors the 
mui with the temptingly cheap differential tariffs. 
Matters had come to such a ]>itch that America sent a 
ship with com as a present for the starving people to 
St Petersburg. The worst of it was that the collection 
of tAxea became more and more difficult, and that the 
arrears began to increase by leaps and bounds. In 
forty-six gouvenitmentg of Russia the arrears of the 
peasants amounted, in the year 1693, to 119^ 
million roubles, and of these 110 millions fell to the 
share of the Central and Eastern, the Old Russian 
and the two New Russian Provinces, that is to say, to 
the fruitful Black Earth districts. The arrears 
exceeded, in spit« of the rigoroua collections, the yearly 
estimate of taxes in the Budget by doable and even 
treble the amount. Tliis was an ominous sign of the 
decreasing capacity for taxation of the country popula- 
tion, that is to say, of more than 90 per cent, of the 
population of these districts, who were the chief 
producers in the country. 

To a certain extent indebtedness, and especially 
indebtedness abroad, had always been recognised as a 
bod condition for the State to be in ; even Cankrin 
had said that only in the case of extreme necessity 
must the State resort to foreign loans.' But if the 
agricultural capacity for production should decline 
further, then the chief source of export and of taxation 
threatened to fail ; or if it were to maintain its former 
position, or even to rise beyond it, then the cruel collec- 
tions must be continued. This source did not give much 
promise of furnishing the means of leading the country 
onward in the road of European development, upon 
which it had entered, socially since 18G1 and economic- 
ally since the building of the chief railway lines. If 
the capacity for taxation was to be safeguarded the 
productive power must bo increased and oconomical 
development be furthered with the country's own means. 

■ Compare A. Sohmidt, Rvuian Pinanira during the Pinaiirial 
AdminUlnUiim of Ommt Ointrin, /tout 1B23-1814. Si Petera- 
burg. 1872, p. ai. 
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The intention waa to do the latter — to raise Roasia to 
Ihu Icvui of olLor European States ; for, in spite of her 
having been for so long a first-class Power, she had been 
dopcDdcDt upon Europe as regards culture. This had 
to be done Hpeedily, immediately, for the self-conscious- 
Otstm of the nation would nu longer brook delay. 
PerliapB tfaese tendencies made it the more easy for Witte 
to decide which road to luke. Perhaps he considered 
that it would require years to raise the productiveness of 
agricultnre, by means of State aid, so as to make 
new loans unoecesaary ; that further an agrarian reform 
was not alone the business of the financial Minister, 
but required tlie co^>peration of other members of the 
Government, who for the present did not consider 
such a reform either practicable or even useful. Every 
agrarian reform must, if it is to be far-reaching, 
tackle such questions as communal ownership of land 
■ystema of taxation, yea, even village schools and 
provincial autonomy, questions which would have been 
answered in very different ways by the colleagues of the 
Minister. Trusting to a natural development of things 
the Minister could continue in the course entered upon 
by bis predecessor, renouncing once for all any great 
agrarian reform ; he could increase the gold reserve and 
fix the exchange until he was in a position to proceed 
with the conversion of bank-notes into coin which bad 
been suspended for some time past. He could endeavour 
to pay off the foreign debt gradually and thus stop the 
continual exit of gold. Kven if good harvests and 
heavy exports did not equal the import of manufactures, 
which, since they were only produced to a small extent 
in the country, had to be imported from abroad — a 
greater infiux of foreign goods, connected as it is with 
Ml increasing flow of gold abroad, always stands in 
exact proportion to the progressive development of the 
country — and after all there were 581^ millions of gold 
in the cellars, and moreover exports began to rally once 
more. The road towards gradual improvement in the 
prosperity of tho people and to gradual repayment of 
eign debt« threatened to bo very long. Wilte credited 
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bimselE with tlie capacity of reaching, by a short cut, 
the principal goals — the re-Mtabliahmeut of the former 
exchange and the economical indepeniJeuco of the 
Empire. If Wyschnegradski had ahowa a atrong hand 
be had yet lagged for behind as regards the inconsiderate 
mode of procedure, which now became apparent on all 
aides. Even during the first year the innovations 
crowded one another. The exchange was put on a firm 
footing, but by the purchase and sale of billa pay- 
able in gold and no longer raised by the purchase 
of paper roubles, the taxes were increased by 
about 70 millions a year. Then the tariff war with 
Germany, which liad broken out in consequence of the 
former's excessive ratning of the tariff, was brought to 
a close by a treaty of commerce which reduced the 
duties. The conversion of loans (according to former 
methods, at any rate) ceased, but new loans were 
contracted in rapid succession year by ypar. 

If Wyschnegradski had pursued fiscal intereata 
without consideration for the economical capacity of 
the country, by the regulation of values and the secur- 
ing of the Budget, Witte advanced in this direction far 
more energetically. Above all he assumed the position 
of absolute master in financial tuattere. Not only the 
National Bank but all private banks were put under 
his own immediate supervision and guidance. He 
secured to himself the right to dismiss directors and 
brokers, to close banks and businesses of exchange ; he 
prohibited, under penalty, all apeculation in gold values, 
yea, he forced the private hanks to leavo all business in 
bills with abroad to the National Bank for a time, and 
the latter was obliged, according to the new statute of 
1894, to serve henceforth not so much commerce as the 
industries and the Bourse operations of the Minister, 
At the same time Witte begnn further to increase the 
amount of gold reserve. If his predecessor had aimed 
straightway at a gold standard, Witte seems to have 
heaitat«d at first, until the continual increase of the 
unused gold in the cellars drovo him to dare this step. 
" it WAS a daring enterprise for him, early in 1896 to 
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oommence to oncbange bank-notes for gold, even before 
the poBsiag of the respective law, when the gold reaerve 
had risen to 629'7 million roubles, or 2500 million franca. 
If the balance of ti'ade should become unfavonrable once 
more, then of necessity the exchange would also become 
unfavourable, and the precious metal, collected with 
Huch great sacrifice, would have flowed back abroad. 
The gold standard could, and can, only maintain itself 
upon the assumption that gold remains in the country 
by a continual surplus of trade, A country such as 
England can afford to see without concern large sums 
leaving her shores by export trade, because she receives 
back more than the-se in the shape of dividends from 
foreign States and returns on h^r private loans and in- 
dustrial undertakings scattered all over the globe. In 
the year 1899 Great Britain's trade deficit, including 
that of the Colonies, amounted to over 3000 million 
marks, but the value of her foreign securities is esti- 
mated at 4000millionmarkB, or about 2000 million roubles. 
Uusaia has no such expectations, no foreign or national 
private loans, nor any industrial undertakings abroad 
from which she could derive profit. Of her own in- 
dustries a large share of the profit flowed every year, 
in the shape of interest and dividends, to foreign 
creditors and shareholders. The national payments, 
the "gold tribute" as it is called in llussia, as well as 
the profit and interest due to private foreign creditors, 
must be raised entirely (apart from the gold obtained 
from the Siberian mines) by the surplus in trade if a gold 
standard is to be maintained. If trade is not capable 
of producing this surplus the gold reserve may for a 
time be supplemented by loans or other opera- 
tions abroad, in the expectation that the balance of 
trade will rise later and cover once more the costs of 
such operations. However, this can only be a 
temporary expedient and a makeshift, and whoever 
employs this means must be actuated by great 
coi^dcnce in the future taxable capabilities of the 
country. Buch confidence Monsieur Witte lacked in 
" With 6rm faith," so he aaya in his Budget 
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report of 1898, "in the continued deyelopment and 
augmentation of the productive pciweraof Russia" he 
set to work, 

Export had increased again after the decrease of 1 892, 
but in conaequeuce of the commercial treaty with Ger- 
many, by which the dutiee were lowered conBiderab]y,aDd 
in consequence of the simultaneously increasing demand 
for foreign manufactures required for the construction 
of railways and for industrial undertakings, the import 
grew BO rapidly that the asseta of trade, which had 
amounted between 1687 and 1892 to more than 300 
million rouhles each year, amounted to only 143 millions 
during the period from 1693 to 1898, and actually sank 
within one year, 1896 to 99'3 million roubles. Since, in 
1893 the interest upon the foreign loans required every 
year about 100 millions in gold, the surplus obtained 
from the gold mines could not be large enough to secure 
the gold reserve or to increase it. More visionary still 
was the expectation to obtain from the ordinary revenue 
the means for furthering national industries by great 
national credits, so as to be independent of foreign 
countries. The Minister had mode it his task to creato 
industries in this vast and entirely undeveloped country 
which were to cover the yearly exit of many millions 
for rails and rolling stock, for agricultural and industrial 
machinery, for chemicals and many other necessaries ; 
industries which were to supply the peasant with 
labour, the entrepreneur with an income, which were to 
accelerate the accumulation of capital and provide the 
State with new sources of revenue. For this purpose 
the Minister required money, and money was, moreover, 
necessary to convert the railways into State undertak- 
ings, to hrmly establish the gold standard, to help the im- 
poverished Russian nobility and the peasants — in short, 
to pursue a financial policy with the sovereign omnipot- 
ence which we hare all been admiring since Monsieur 
Witt« forsook, without a forethought, the careful reserve 
of Wyschnegradski and proceeded to pile 
liabilities. 

The political rapprocheme^U with France had opened 
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to bim her rich monejr market. It was France vrho 
had before taken over the greater part of the RusaiaD 
National Uebt and thus delivered Germany of the 
burden which threatened German policy. Now she 
became KuBsia's backer, and Germany would do well to 
leave this buuineBs entirely to the French. Political 
friendship does not generally become the more cordial 
by being combined with monetary obligations. It is 
difl&cult to maintain a free band in politics towards a 
State to which one has handed over the greater part of 
one's national property, whether in the shape of bonds 
or of private investments. Any war into which Russia 
should be drawn to-day would become an equally great 
source of anxiety to France. And if, as it is affini.etl, 
Franco- Belgian money is invested in Kuasian iron and 
steel works to the amount of 1650 million francB, this 
means a very considerable increase of the power which the 
Russian Minist«r of Finance already possesses in French 
politics. Ah in the private life of the individual, so is 
it in the life of a State ; the feelings of Russia towards 
a country to which she owes between 8000 and 9000 
millions, in various forms, are not those of gratitude 
alone. And one need only study the Budget reports of 
Monsieur Witte to recognise that he deals with this 
foreign money more ai a bold speculator than as a care- 
ful investor. He declares openly that this foreign 
capital is to give an impetus to Russia's productive 
power, and that beyond this he cares very little what 
oecomes of it. Russia is not landed property which 
can be seized and sold by auction on account of mort- 
gage debt. There does not enist a Courtof Bankruptcy 
for insolvent States. If Russia should some day be 
unable to raise the interest and the Hums necessary for 
amortisation upon the sixty thousand versts of railway 
lines which she has built, then it would be found 
difficult to bring this pledge under the auctioneer's 
hammer ; it is equally as difficult to make the financial 
Minister responsible for having raised the faith of 
foreign capitalists in a fairy-like, brilliant development 
of Russia's resources. Russian indebtedness is no 
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danger to Qennany, r&ther the reverse, but she will be 
well to beware of it. 

From tite time that Monsieur Witte has talien office 
not a year has passed by without the raising of at leaat 
one foreign loan, and on the Ist January 1900 lUonsiear 
Witte hod increajied tbe National Debt by 1579 million 
roubles; it amounted to 6150 million roubles and required 
on annnal expenditure of 292 millions on interest 
and amortisation. He further commenced to sell on a 
large scale Russian securities, especially gold bonds 
Buch as railway debentures and notes of band of the 
Agrarian Bank of the Nobility. Wiihin six years ^"^ 
of such securities went across the frontier, and by the year 
1900 about 3500 million roubles of Russian gold bonds 
were to be found abroad, and reqaired for their yearly 
interest, payable in gold, 1 10 million roubles. In return 
for these bonds, however, gold had come into the 
country. In Russia itself only the loans upon the 
rouble of the new currency had remained. Of anch 
loans more than 4000 millions were still in the country 
itself ; of the 4 per cent, Rente there were in the 
country, on Ist January 1699, about 1503 millions.' 
A third source of revenue was opened up since 1895 by 
the fast-developing industries, which the Minister 
encouraged in every way. From the wealthy countries 
in the West, gold flowed in for investment in all sorts 
rf industrial undertakinca, sums which have Iteen 
estimated to average at tho lowest 100 million roubles 
per annum. 

Whereas the surplus of the foreign trade did not 
suffice to pay the yearly "gold tribute," i.e., the 
interest and amortisation on the National Debt abroad, 
whereas the Siberian mine yielded from 1893 to 1898 
altogether only 297 million roubles in gold, tbe gold 
treasure of the State increased during this period by 
637^ millions, and it had reached, on the 1st Jannary 
1897, no leas than 1247 millions. To have such an 
amount of gold in the cellars, and to keep at Llie ftame 
time to the old silver currency, which in reality was 
■ Repott of the Ohancellcry of Orsdit. 
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only « Ewper currency, hod no sense ; this dead capital 
had to be maile producli\-e somehow, and at lost it was 
decided to adopt a gold currency. Based upon the 
law of the 3rd January 1897, a beginning was made by 
exchanging the paper money at a fixed rate of 1^ 
ronblefl for the gold rouble, and there seemed to be 
great hurry to flood the country with bullion. The 
people were astounded ; the present generation had 
never, the very old people only as a curiosity, seen the 
Russian " Imperial," and now the gold was forced upon 
everyone by the Treasury. MonsieurWittewaa taken for 
a financial artist, almost for a conjurer, But there was 
very little art, and even less conjuring needed to scatter 
gold broadcast, as long aa foreign countries still con- 
tinued to take up new, or even old, Russian securities, 
and aa long tta the revenue of the State could be 
maintained at a uniformly high level by the help of 
oppressi\-e taxation and other means. On Ist January 
1899 there were of gold in the Exchequer, 14201 
millions; of treasury-gold in the banks abroad, 1799 
millions, i.e., altogether a sum of about 1600 million 
roubles in gold at the new value. Within ten years 
Russia had reached the financial level of Western 
European States ; financially she had become a firstclosa 
Power, she had broken with the old dependence upon 
the quotations of the Berlin and other Bourses, which 

I was neither consistent with her political position nor 

I with her supposititious wealth. 

So it seemed. Yet the fact could not remain con- 
cealed that this apparent abundance of gold consisted 
mostly of foreign loans, that the debts which had been 
contracted had also to be repaid, as welt as the interest 
upon them, that it was possible for the gold rouble to 
Sow back whence it had come should the productive 
strength of the people not be able to keep firm hold 
upon it. From henceforth the whole care of the 
Minister was to prevent such an efflux of the gold 
" "nod. Production must be increased at all coat. 
lerto 90 per cent, of the population were engaged 
[ricultural pursuita j 90 per cent, of all exports 
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conaiflt^d of raw materiale, and 85 per cent, of all exports 
in 1893 coufiUted merely in agricultural products. 
Even as late as 1898 the Minister said in a speech that 
agriculture produced hardly any capital which could be 
drawn upon for induetrial purposes. Yet capital to a 
large amount was necessary in order to make the 
country industrially independent of foreign countries, 
which, at this very time, were advancing with great 
stndes in this direction. Of the natural wealth re- 
quired for this purpose, especially coal, paraffin, iron, 
there was no lack in the country. Now these treasures 
were to be brought to the light of day. 

In 1894 Government seeuritiea to the value of about 
1000 millions, held in the country, were converted. The 
5 per cent, loans were called in and a 1 per cent, " Rente " 
issued in exchange. If the immediate gain to the Treasury 
in interest was not great, the effect of this operation was 
bound to become very importaut in a country where 
money is eo scarce, and where the scale of private in< 
tereatreacbesaboutlOpercent. per annum. With the new 
4 per cent. Rente the 5 per cent., and later also the 4 per 
cent., gold loans were token out of the country and sold 
abroad, ^ths of the int«mal National Debt was changed 
into 4 per cent. Rente. The capital which became avail- 
able flowed into industrial investments, which promised 
a higher interest, and simultaneously into Bourse 
speculations, which developed on parallel lines with 
the multiplication of industrial joint-stock companies. 
The Minister obtained what he desired ; he drove the 
existing capital of the country by force into industrial 
enterprises and made a profit for the Treasury as well. 

The capital of the State was spent upon Industrial 
speculations with a lavish hand. Numerous banks were 
founded and supported by Government ; through them 
the money flowed into the many new enterprises which 
started up everywhere. Technical and commercial 
schools were founded by the State and subsidised. 
Foreign capital was smitten by the fever for industrial 
enterprises, which now ran its course through the , 

peaceful Russian plains after having raged before in J 
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Centml Europe. Prom 1894 to 1899 no less than 927 
joiot-Btock companies, with a nommal capital ' of 1420} 
million roubles, were given concession ; of these 151 
were foreign Byndicatea. At the head of all these 
there strode the Government with the construc- 
tion of new railways, of men-of-war, and with the 
aubsidising of steamship lines, whereby the production 
of iron, and the iron industry itself, grew in strength, 
and called into life in their train a number of industrial 
undertakings and factories, 

If the administration oE Wyschnegradski had borne 
a mercantile character. Monsieur Witte governed by 
monopolies. The railways becBmc State property to a 
great extent, and during the ten years from 1892 to 1902 
Monsieur Witte spent upon the extonsion of the State 
lines 2251-9 million roubles;' altogether almost 4000 
million roubles, mostly foreign money, were invested 
in private and State railways by the year 1897.^ For 
this purpose the Minister had increased the National 
Debt by the year 1890 by more than 1000 millions, and 
the "gold tribute" payableabroad by, roughly speaking, 
40 millions per annum. On 1st January 1902, accord- 
ing to the Budget report for that year, the entire net- 
work of railways reached 60,000 versts, or 64,200 kms., 
the State railways a length of 40,000 kma., so that 
24,200 kms. were in private hands. Even in 1897 the 
State participated in tho entire State and private rait- 
way construction with 94'9 per cent, of the capital, *ttnd 
this participation has meanwhile risen considerably by 
the great Government constructions in Asia and the 
purchase by the State of the Moscow-Archangel Bail- 
way, so that the Stuto may be looked upon as the 
constructor of the entire network of railways in the 
country. Tho costs of construction have not been too 
high, even if the particularly favourable conditions in 



■ Soboenebacli eatioifttea tbesctual capital at E>60-600 millioiiB. 
' BudgHC Report for 1902. 

> SUCutical Reriuw of tho Railways ic Rumio, iaaned b; the 
" liatry of DoDuin for tba year 1000. 

hdUtin Knut dt Statittigyt FmaneUrt, 1901, A, p. 7. 



European Russia are tukun into account. Even if 
one cuauidors the network of State railways alone, 
which comprises 40,000 knis., and estimatex its cost, 
according to the Budget Report of 1902, at 35516 
million ronbles, this gives on an average an expenditure 
of, roaghly speaking, 88,790 roubles per kilometre.' The 
Ministry of Finances ' ostiiuates the cost of construction 
at 81,125 roubles per verst, or 86,798 roublns per kilo- 
Hietre. The Ministry of Domain 3 estiiDates the coat of 
construction for the entire railway network at 109,500 
rjubles per verst, or 117,165 roubles per kilometre. 
And even this would not he much in comparison with 
other countries and in consideration of the greater 
weight of the rails and of the rolling stock required on 
account of the broader gauge. The ectire costs per 
kilometre amounted in Prussia, in the year 1S99, to 
2.'J-2,139 marks, and in the year 1900 to 253,854 marks.* 
But in this is included, as I take it, not alone the 
original costs of construction, as in the Russian esti- 
mates, but also those of a later date. Nevertheless 
there probably esista a differonce of coats in favour of 
Russia. With reference to these the gross receipts 
from the State railways and ticket stamp, according to 
the Budget, are estimated at, roughly, 400 million 
roubles for 1902, which amounts to 10.000 roubles per 
km. on 40,000 kms. of railway line. In Prussia the 
gross receipts of the State railways for 1900 amounted 
to 45,532 marks, therefore to more than double those of 
Russia, the working surplus per km. in Prussia to 18,451 
marks, and the working expenses therefore to 27,081 
marks, that is to say, to more than the entire gross 
receipts in Russia, which amounted to only 23,200 marks. 
If in spite of this the Minister should obtain interest, 
or even "a small surplus," it must be confessed that 
hitherto one has not been accustomed to so econoDiical, 

■ I kJlometre = l'7 miliw. 

> Kow>l«wski, La Ruttie d la fin da IDi^me 5t^ofe. Parti, 1900, 
p. 376. 

) StatUttcal Reviow of the Riu1wb<^ in Rnssift, iasned hy the 
Uiniatry o[ Domain tor the year 1000. 
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8o astonishingly profitable an adminiatration in Russia. 
But the Ministry of Domain estimates (it is true only 
for the European Ruaaian railways] an interest on the 
capital of 4 J per cent, to 5^ per cent., and the Financial 
Ministry ' even gives, for the year 1B97 to 1899, an aver- 
ago net profit of 400 million franca (Produit net). The 
figures therefore do not tally. Nor does the niatt«r 
become any clearer by comparing with it the ordinary 
expenses, according to the Budget estimate, of 297^ 
millions, i.e., of 7437^ roubles per kilometre. Does one 
perchance work so much more cheaply in Russia 
llian in Prussia! or should the account, whether 
semi or entirely official, not be trustworthy 1 One cannot 
but doubt the accuracy of these figures if one glances at 
the net results of the railway traffic in the preceding year. 
The Minister says inhis Budget Report for 1902 : "In the 
year 190U the financial result of the participation of the 
Treasury in the working of the entire railway network, 
including the enpenditure upon the Siberian Railway 
lines, shows a small net profit," Even this "small net 
profit " seems very problematical. 

According to the accounts of the State Control 
the gross receipts of the State and private railways in 
the year 1900 amounted to 373'9 million roubles, and 

} expenditure to 405-6 million roubles, so that the 
Treasury had to cover a deficit of 31 '7 million roubles. 
According to this the " small net profit " is converted 
into a not inconsiderable loss. For the year 1901 the 
deficit no doubt will prove far greater, considering the 
extension of the very costly and entirely unproductive 
Siberian lines. If, however, one takes up the organ of 
the Minister, the Bulletin riisse ' one reads as follows ; 
— "The balance of the State railways, including the 
annuities paid by the private companies for the 15 years 
from 1886 to 1900, showed for the State a yearly loss on 
an average of 13'Q million roubles. It is incompre- 
hensible in the face of these figures how the Ministerial 
report for 1902 can give the net profit of the State 
railways and the payments of private companies for 
"" ' Suiltlin, p. 9. ' Ibid., p. 30, SI. 
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190O at 139 millioa roubles, since the payments 
of the private companies amounted, according to the 
BtUUtin, to only 22 million francs, or H^ million roubles, 
it is true only as a minimum," as the Ihilletin affirms. 
The profits of the Russian State railways become com- 
pletely illusory if one takes into consideration that 
since the year 1900 the Siberian-Manchurian lines have 
been added, the takings of which are very small but 
the coats of construction of which are great owing to 
bad construction of the line, adverse climatic conditions, 
and the necessity of protecting the line by military force. 
Yet these are the official figures of the Ministry and 
of the State Control, whereas other accounts show 
considerable yearly losses to the Treasury on these 
railways.' 

Meanwhile new loans are being contracted and new 
railways being built, which the Minister declares to be 
a "mighty productive power." The Budget of 1902 
gives as expenditure on the railways the following 
figures : ordinary expenditure, 398,625,050 roubles ; 
extraordinary expenditure, 165,658,493 roubles — a total 
of 564,263,543 roubles— of which 170^ millions is (or 
the construction of new railways. To this must bo added 
large sums which are provided by private companies for 
railway construction. All this capital may be looked 
upon as having been indirectly, or directly, borrowed 
abroad. It has its more or less open source in loans 
which have been or are being contracted. Thus also 
for 1902 presumably a very considerable new State 
loan will come to light. All this shows how good 
RuBBia's credit is and how determined the Minister to 
make use of it. The fact is, he still believes in the 
productive power of the country, in spite of all the 
many disappointments which the last t«n years have 
brought in their train, and in spite of the more and 
more burdensome "gold tribute" payable abroad. If 
this were a case of North America, there the land, and 
above all the people, would be at hand to make such 
enterprises productive and profitable, even if tbey were 

■ FOwttthtil AuMiu. by Lthmaon nnd Tarvu*. Stuttgart, Dielz, p. 160, 
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created by foreign capital. But Monsieur Wiltc does 
not happen to be the Miniater of the United States. 

In 1895 Monsieur Witte mode the attempt to turn the 
Bale of brandy into a State monopoly. lie declared in 
bis Budget Report for 1899 that "in changing the method 
of collecting the Excise duty he had no intention what^ 
ever of turning it into a source of immediate increase of 
the Government revenue." Meanwhile, the sum of 322 
millions, raised in the year 189G by indirect taxation of 
spiritB, baa risen in the Elatimatea for ISOl to 4^8 
millions, and of these, roughly, 160 millions fall to the 
share of the State monopoly on brandy, It is, however, 
true that the adoption of this monopoly has cost the State 
114 million roubles, and that the estimated profit for 
1901 of the monopoly trade amounts to only 38 million 
roubles at the most. According to the report of the 
"Excise Office," the profit on the monopoly for 1900 
ainonntfd to 5'2 million roubles only. But if the 
Minister thought, even as late as 1898, to have taken 
the brandy traffic into his own hands only ia order 
to " put an end to the mismanagement of this traffic," 
one must at least congratulate him on his good fortune 
in liaving increased, within five years, through taxation 
and trade in spirits, the revenue of the tiovemmonl 
by 16G million roubles. For 1902 the result of the 
Government sale of brandy, including Excise duties, is 
estimated at 49T'4 million roubles, a sum which is all 
the greater considering that the yt3ar 1901 has yielded, 
as the Minister saya in the same Budget Report, " One 
of the least favourable crops." In spito of this the 
Treasury trade in brandy has overstepped, during the 
first ten months of 1901, the estimate' by 31^ million 
roubles, so that in this year of famine the State will 
draw more than 500 million roubles from the consump- 
tion of raw spirits. If one takes into consideration 
that it is principally brandy which forms the bulk of 
this traffic, one cannot but como to the conclusion 
that the profit to the Treasury is due in great part 
to a physical and moral deterioration of the people. 

Besides the network of railways and the brandy 
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monopoly maDy other sources of income are esploited 
directly by the State, such as posts and telegraphs, 
forests, mines, crown lands, etc. All these estates, admin- 
iatered by the Ministry of Finance, the Board of Agri- 
oalture and the Ministry of Domain together, yielded 
tor 1901, 40 per cent, of the ordinary revenue of the 
Exchequer (693'3 million roubles), and for 1902 even 57 
per cent. (1030 millions). These are the figures in the 
Budget which chiefly serve to swell it. It is true against 
these receipts are set off the ez'|)ensea : the Administra- 
tion of Finances costs, according to the estimates of 1902, 
about 335'2 tnilliona, the Ministry of Domain 4355 
millions; together, 770*7 million roubles. The State pro- 
perty and State administration have, however, reached 
proportions to be met with in no other country in tha 
world and which approach very nearly the ideali of 
State socialism. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that the Keicha 
Bank, with the issue of paper handed over to it since 
1897 and the circulation of money which is centred 
completely in it, is entirely in the hands of the Financial 
Minister ; that the deposits in the State Savings Banks 
which exists all over the country, with a total capital 
of more than 700 million roubles, are inve8t«d chiefly 
in 4 per cent, Rentes, a fact which turns them into a 
sort of Floating Internal State Loan. According to 
a Ukase of the year 1901, no rural Communal 
Savings Banks may contain more than 50 roubles 
in cash, but must hand over the surplus to the 
Treasury State Banks for their safe keeping. If one 
takes all these circumstances into account one is con- 
fronted with a financial power wielded by the hand 
of the Minister which may be called almost absolute. 
His power is increased further hy the manner in which 
he draws up the Budget estimates. The different 
items of Revenue are estimated at so low a figure 
that a surplus appears regularly, which is looked upon 
hy the Minister as " cash in hand " for unforeseens. 
TbuB he had at his disposal on 1st January 1895, 
352-1 million roubles ; on 1st January 1900, 245 
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a 1st January 1001, 123 millions; and on 
1st January 1902, 240 millions. How this cash is 
obtained is not very clear, but for 1902 the Minister 
himself GonfesBes that 150 millions of this surplus consists 
of newly-issued 4 per cent. Rentes. 

Certainly these otight not to count as a surplus. Such 
manipulRtions as these no doubt show a good reserve 
for years even with failures of crops, great sums ex- 
pended on Chinese wars, and on railway construction in 
Asia. 8uch surpluses give splendid colour to the 
picture of Russian financial life, dazzling enough 
tor many who see in them the proof of the great and 
ever-growing capacity for taxation of the people. 

The figures of the entire Budget appear equally 
dazzling. According to the statistics of the Minister, 
the expenditure reached 867-5 millions in the year 
1889; according to the Control Report of the State 1889 
millions were spent in 1900, and for the year 1902, 
1,946,572,000 roubles are estimated. During the six 
years from 1895 to 1900 the expenditure rose by about 
125 millions per annum. And this expenditure was 
not only covered by the apparent receipts, but ei en left 
large surpluses, without however being able to prevent 
the necessity of at least one foreign loan every year. 
Thus we have in May 1901 a loan for 435 mUlion 
francs, and added to this the indirect loan by the sale 
of railway preference shares to the amount of 80 
million marks, in spite of the remaining cash of 123 
million roubles in band on the Ist January 1901, and 
in spite of the assurance given by the Minister leas 
than a year ago {Budget Report 1901) that "no loan 
would be required for the Budget in the ensuing year." 
Whether required for the Budget or for the satisfaction 
of other demands, to which we shall refer later on, they 
are loans, nevertheless, which increase the National Debt 
and the "gold tributo" and cast a shadow upon the 
splendour of the Budget. 

Yet another circumstance is ominous. Since 1894, 

per cent. Consols have been introduced, which 

hare no yearly amortisation and ore used, more 
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especially at home, for the exchange of paper at higher 
interest and with amortisation. Up to the year 1900 
the Minister had already placed 2&00 millioDB in the 
shape of Kentea, and of these in the country itself 1503 
millions, whereby 19'2 millioDB of amortisation were 
saved every year. To draw a. comparison with the 
French Rente would be unfair, since, although France 
has a debt similar to that of Russia, she posseeses far 
more capital. As Russia hoe no capital at all it would 
aeem more prudent to proceed with current amortisa- 
tion than to burthen the future with the debt in 
favour of the present. However, the Minister seems 
to favour these securities particularly. In July 1901 
the State Bank announced that the holders of certain 
railway securities and of other 4J per cent. Government 
bonds should be invited to exchange these for the Rente. 
The meaning of this proposal seems to have been that 
the Treasury, as proprietor of a large number qi these 
securities, should thus obtain a free hand to exchange 
them for Rente and then to sell abroad. The fact is 
that the credit balance has to be maintained and gold 
drawn into the country at all costs in order to equalise 
its efflux. The following Meaaure also aimed at this : 
A Ukaae of the 4th {I6th) December 1900 lays down 
that the Rente held abroad and in the possession of 
foreign subjects shall bo oxompt from the income tax, 
to which it is subject alike with other paper money, 
and shall moreover enjoy some advantages of circula- 
tion. That is to say, the Rente is to be made 
palatable to the foreign market so as to avoid its 
return home. Every year new lots of these Govern- 
ment securities are quietly thrown upon the market, so 
that the total value of these papers must have been, at 
the close of 1901, 2800 million roubles. Thus the 
amortisation of the National Debt recedes into the 
background. 

At the same time the National Debt is growing apace, 

and also the obligations of private railway companies 

to foreigners. Golowin ' calculated that about a year 

' Qolomiin, p. S7. 
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Rgn the total of all obligations, public as well aa private, 
including foreign capital invested in Russian indus- 
tries abroad, amounted to 850,000 million roubles. 
However, we will leave private obligations alone and 
keep those of the State alone in view. In the Budget 
Report of 1902 the Minister gives the total amount of 
the National Debt down to the 1st January 1902 as 
6497-3 million roubles. Aa a sotroff to this sum he 
puts down aa assets of the Government the invest- 
ments of capital of the Treasury and the certain demands 
at -tGH'S million roubles which would leave an actual 
debt of only 1882-5 million roubles. According to this 
the National Debt has, during tlie last ten years, 
decreased by 1143-8 million roubles. This is most sur- 
prising. In the first place, these figures do not 
correspond with those of the official organ,' in which 
there figures a debt of 6469-7 millions, and a remaining 
debt of the Treasury of 1331Jmilliona, after a deduction 
of the assets, i.e., 5S1^ million roubles less than the 
sums quoted by the Minister. Such differences leave 
the accuracy of the publications open to suspicion. 
Even more suspicious does it seem to see the value of the 
State railways quoted at 3551 -6 million roubles. Their 
value cannot possibly be estimated by the cost of con- 
struction alone, but the interest must also be taken 
into account. We have seen above that the interest, 
which is to amount to 4 per cent., does not appear very 
clearly in the accounts of the Government offices. Let 
us see how this value of capital of 3551-6 millions is 
arrived at. I have had occasion to mention that the 
net profit of the railways is given as 400 million francs.' 
Thi-86 1 50 million roubles, capitalised at 4 per cent., give 
3750 million roubles more, therefore, than the Minister's 
report quotes. But the Minister says in the same 
report that the net profits of the railways are "small," 
which we may confidently translate into " non- 
existent." The fact is that the railways have in 
reality not yielded any net profit and have only been 
able to pay interest on their debenture issues with 
■ BvUetin, pp. 9 and S4G, ' Ibid., p. 9. 
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difficulty. The Asiatic railways make tbe condition of 
affaire worse. The asset of 35516 milllona would 
therefore appear rather problematical A second item 
are the annuities of the private railways, which only 
amount to 22 milhon francs, or S^ milliou roubles. A 
third item are the " land obligations " of the peasants, 
quoted at the lowest computation, viz., at 33| million 
roubles, or 90 million francs. This item too, seems 
rather questionable when one hears that, according to 
reports of the Treasury, the arrears of these so-called 
payments amounted, on the 2nd January 1901, to 250 
million roubles, whereas the entire amount of land 
obligations for 1900 only amounted to 77'7 millions. 
Therefore, for 1900, more than the threefold quototion 
is in arrears. Just as doubtful seems the hypothesis 
that these payments will increase in the future when 
one considers the position of the peasants on which 
it is based. The last amount is the fifth, which shows 
214,561,500 roubles as surplns of the Treasury in its 
dealings with the National Bank. If this surplus may 
be taken as actually existing it must i>e remarked that 
the principal part is played by the gold reserve of 
648 millions. This reserve forms, as is well-known, 
the security for the floating bank loan of 630 
million roubles, and this reserve, as well as the entire 
bank operations of the State, are subject to con- 
tinual change, and can therefore not servo as a firm 
security for capital. If the Bnssian National Debt 
were taken up entirely, or for the greater part, in the 
country itself it would not be dangerous to the 
national credit and to the new gold standard. It lies, 
however, to a great extent abroad, and the interest and 
the amortisation have to be paid for in gold. It 
increases year by year by new issues of 4 per cent. 
Rentes in the country, and abroad by loans and the 
sale of railway securities. In the course of 1901 there 
were sold in Berlin, hesidesi the already mentioned 
Fronoh loan of 435 million francs, bonds of various 
private railways to the amount of 80 million marks, and 
theso will be followed by further millions no doubt. 
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At leant, according to Budget estimato for 1901, 
not only 80 million marks, but 82 million roubles 
of such bonda were issued, and thene the Minister 
will hardly allow to lie idle in the till, aa those 
first 80 millions have so easily found buyers. Since 
1894 similar railway debentures to the amount of 
900 miUioo marks had found their way to Berlin. 
Although these are private bonds they are guaranteed 
by the State and increase the "gold tribute" payable 
abroad ; the truth is that they are indirect foreign 
State loans. The efllux of gold, aa far as it is not 
covered by the balance o£ trade, lias to be checked 
by the three old moans — loans, sale of securities, 
influx of capital for industrial enterprises. Even now 
a change is to be noticed with regard to gold. In 
his Budget Report for 1901 the Minister confesses that, 
after having grown steadily for years, the gold reserve 
of the country has decreased during the year 1899 by 
24-6 millions, and in 1900 by 74-1 millions even. This 
would have been of little consequence considering that 
the gold reserve in the National Bank amounts to over 
700 millions. But possibly the elSux will increase 
further and thus create an adverse balance which 
might shake the new gold standard. The latter is 
not dependent upon the power, however great, of a 
single man, but ultimately upon the development of 
the economic life of tho country itself. The value 
of the exports has remained stationary from 1887 to 
within tlie last years, and amounted to about 700 
million roubles ; the imports fluctuated between &00 
and 600 millions. Amongst the imports metala, 
worked and unworked, take the first place, and in 
1893 only 90-2 millions worth of these was imported. 
With the conclusion of the treaties of Commerce this 
amount immediately rose to 137*2 millions in the 
year 1894, and had reached, by 1898, 171-8 millions. 
Machinery and other material for industrial under- 
takings was introduced, and besides this agricultural 
machinery ; that is to say, a great deal was spent upon 
' things the usefulneaa of which remains to be proved. 
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Since the industrial crash of IHdti tliis impurt hu 
decreased. The eotire exports, is coaseqneiioe of the 
failure of theharveetsin 1897 and 18dS, show a decrease, 
but have risen again during the firet eleven months of the 
year 1901. Now, aa before, com ie playing the principal 
part in the exports, anil this in spite of the failure of the 
harvests of the present yRar,' Yet even the figures 
respecting the balance of trade in Russia during the 
last years do not tally.' However this may be, it is a 
fact that the exports can only be kept at the required 
level by an artificial impetus. The Budget Report for 
1902 atGrms that in comparison to the last unfavourable 
five years the harvest-s of 1901 have produced a loss of 
236 milhon poods. If this ia correct the export 
would have to amount to about one half of the last years 
if sufficient corn for the subsistence of the people is to 
remain in the country. Instead of this it has risen 
dnring the first eleven months of 1901 by about 100 
million poods. According to all statistics, if this con- 
tinues the Russian nation must simply become extinct 
in a few years. However inaccurate these calculations 
may be, tho declaration of the Minister, that the 
harvest of 1901 was one of tho least favourable, 
may certainly be believed. Anyone will readily under- 
stand what this means to a people who for t«n years 
past have i)een reduced to a state of semi- starvation. 
To-day the bread is sold abroad, and in the following 
spring it is so dear in the country that the peasant 
cannot buy it. Nevertheless, even these abnormal 
conditions have thoir limits. The export of com will 
not be able to maintain its hitherto high position and 
the balance of trade will become unfavourable. If 
the Minister can proudly point to his financial euc- 
ce^es, and rightly so, it will be difficult, all the 
same, to come to the conclusion that these successes 
clearly show the " imperturbability of the Russian 
Exchequer." The national credit of Russia is good 

' 1902. 

■ Tho New Yort Trnde 9tatlBtioa bUow, fur tho year IBOO, a 
deficit of 12 milliuii dullarB on the KuHHian Imliuica oE trade. 
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ftod ia v^rj Strang h&nds. It is supported b; the 
preT&iiing confidence ot Europe in the inexhaoBtible 
n»titr&l treuorea &ad in the grefttness of the Empire. 
"So doabt this opiaion rests apon indispntable facts. 
The wealth of tbo RnssiAo Empire ia rery great. Apart 
from its rftilwuys, crown lands, mines, it possesses in 
Eorope and in Asia 23S million desaatins of forest 
land, which daring the year 1900 yielded a profit 
of 41 million roubles; for 1902 the profit has been 
estimated at 63 million roablea. This ia little in 
comparison with other countries. The State foresta of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wnrtembnrg, Baden, Heese only com- 
prise altogether rather more than 4 million dessatins, 
bat yield a profit of 37 to 40 million roubles.' 
Nevertheless, the State forest« of Russia in Europe 
have a very considerable value, which is growing from 
year to year. The Church possesses in convents and 
churches great treasures of precious metal and precious 
stones. If one sets off this national and ecclesiastical 
capital against the total amount of the National Debt, 
the latter seems to lose greatly in threatening power. 
And yet in the economic life of the people, as well as 
the finances of the State, living, productive capital alone 
has any practical value, and neither the jewels of the 
Church nor the wildernesses of Siberia are productive 
in any way. The Minister,, therefore, perhaps, overrates 
the credit of the State, wheo he declares (Budget Report 
for 190'2) that the same " requires no special securing." 
The French do not seem to share this view any longer. 
As has been said, Monsieur Witte has refused, during the 
winter of 1901-1902, their request for special security 
for a new loan, and therefore the latter has been 
contracted, to the amount of 131 million rouble^ in 
Germany and in Holland. There, however, a Bpecial 
pledge is given in the Chinese indemnity, and it will 
appearin a short time whether Monsieur Witte will be able 
to keep to his proud standpoint that the general credit 
of the State is quite sufficient for new loans. The two 
Ministers, Wyschnegradski and Witte, have endowed 
' Radzig. Lecturo at ihn Sooietj of Economists in Si Petersburg, 




political Doonomy with conaiderable cxpiiDaion, as much 
by direct administratiDn a,3 by the influence whitih the 
State has upon priv&te eoonomics. The question is only 
in how far they have advanced economic prosperity, 
upon which political economy and State finances rest. 
And here the opinions of two authorities diametrically 
oppose each other. Monsieur Witt« declared in 
November 1899, and is declaring again and again In 
public, how firmly fixed is the financial position of 
Russia. He considers the economic pOBitiou of the 
people good, for he thinks so splendid a financial position 
cannot possibly co-exist with prostrate industrial life. 
The privy councillor, Schwanebach, one of the most 
prominent advisers and former collaborators of the same 
Minister, speaks as follows • of the two great fields of 
economic life — industry and agriculture : " With the 
present state of affairs our insulficiently developed 
industries can scarcely form the firm support of the 
Value which it ought to be, according to the plan of 
financial reforms. Rather must one feet anxiety 
lest industrial difficulties should complicate even 
more the originally not easy task to finally place the 
Value in a position of security." 

Thus two authoritative voices oppose each other. 
Monsieur Witte's undertaking ia so tremendous that no 
statesman before him has ever attempted anything 
similar, not to say succeeded in it. Monsieur Witte ia 
no doubt an extraordinary power and possesses the 
capacity to unfold this power in an unusual degree, fiut 
his labours, as we shall aee later, are greater than those 
of the Danaides, than that of Hercules; he is not a 
dictator and has to reckon with other powers which 
hinder him in many ways. Wyschnegradaki has broken 
down physically under the strain of the work. If the 
strength of Monsieur Witte should give out, if to-day 
or to-morrow he should resign his oilice — what thenf 
Who would be able to enter upon bis heritage 1 Even 
he can scarcely succeed in making the Russian people 
skip by one bold leap centuries of the alow development 
Europe has had to undergo. The strong remedies 
' p. aai. 
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which he tuea, in rather a mechanicaJ external fashion, 
increase the onttmia of which the people are lickening 
in spite of the gold-filled coffers of the State. Splendid 
finances cannot hide the ominous fact that the Empire 
is in danger of great npheavala from sheer ezhanation. 

I shall endeavour in the following chapters to 
traoe in the internal conditions the causes of this 
great danger with which we were confronted in 
the preceding chapter in connection with foreign 
politics. 



CHAPTER IV 

IKDUfiTTRIBS 

Thb mighty impetus given to industrialism in Europe 
and America is the work of a comparatively short 
period. The forms and measures which we look 
at to-day with astonishment reach back, with their 
beginnings, only to the middle of the last century, to 
the time when not only the technique of machmery 
had reached comparative perfection owing to the use 
of steam, but when also possibilities were opened up 
by steamers and railways of distributing the increasing 
products of these industries in great quantities and 
over ever-widening areas. This revolution caused by 
the advent of steam met in Europe and Europe-taught 
America with conditions which a slow process of civiliBa- 
tion had prepared and without which it would surely 
not have been possible to change the entire economic 
life of the people so suddenly. Even before the days 
of steam industries did exist. The Middle Ages boasted 
of a highly-developed commercial life. Industries were 
flourishing long before the days of Watt and Stephenson. 
Urban trades had long ago raised a number of town- 
ships to a high state of prosperity and culture and had 
produced a numerous and educated class, by whom arts 
and science and technique were fostered and handed 
down from father to son. After all, the steam engine 
was only a means, though a very powerful one, which 
helped existing industries to advance with greater 
rapidity. Industrial training, economic needs, the ways 
and means for satisfying them, were already there in 
embryo^ and it was they which rendered possible the 
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immediate use and development of the new forms of 

engineering, working with steam and electricity. 
Equnlly ancient were the trade routes which the steam 
engine found in existence. And lastly, industrial 
revolution followed everywhere closely the gold veins of 
capital, the mass of accumulated wealth in the various 
countries. England, who alone was left in proud 
isolation after the Napoleonic wars with her sea trade, 
and who used her monopoly for the accumulation of 
great wealth, was first in a position to exploit new 
inventions and discoveries, for the very reason that she 
had the necessary capital for this purpose at her 
disposal. Thus the (growth of industries has continued 
to follow the accumulation of capital in France, Belgium, 
Denmark, America, and in Germany also after her 
unification and the influx of millions in 1871. In short, 
for the development of industries in our own days, even 
in countries well endowed by Nature for this purpose, 
three things are essential as primary conditions : 
t«chniCBl education, capital, and a sound middle class. 
Which of these conditions, however, was fulfilled when 
Monsieur Witte set to work to emancipate Russia 
industrially 1 

Until the time of the ahoHtion of serfdom in 1861 
there existed in Russia proper almost no industries at 
all, except those connectcMi with agriculture. There 
were to be found in Moscow, Tola, St Petersburg, 
Odessa a few cloth manufactories, iron works, cotton 
factories, etc., but the great mass of the industrial wants 
of the people were satisfied by home industries, carried 
on in the villages and on the estates. Even thirty years 
ago the peasant in the coal districts of the East shivered 
in his hut because ho could not buy any fuel, with coal 
lying unused ot his very door. With the growth of 
railways, no doubt, the wants of the people increased, hut 
the first and real impetus to the demand for the refined 
products of industrial Europe was only given in con- 
sequence of the emancipation of the serfs, which made it 
possible for the peasant to become a town ojierative. 
The peasant brought with him no sort of training into 
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the town, except that which he had received on his 

master's estate aa blacksmith or carpenter, or his wile aa 
laceniaker or embroideress. The home industry of these 
estates fell into decay from the moment that the so- 
called estate people left the estates as free men ; the 
village industries, which had here and there given 
employment to entire villages and districts in waggon- 
building, with the manufacture of knee timber, of saints' 
pictures, of wooden spoons, and in the weaving of coarse 
stuffs, began to decay almost everywhere where the rail- 
way carried town competition. There existed in Russia 
— I am speaking of Russia proper, not of the conquered 
alien countries — very little useful industrial training, 
except that which could be ac<]uired in the roughest 
kind of work on the weaving- stool, by the spinning- 
wheel, with saw and hatchet, with knife and needle ; 
there were almost no workmen except agricultural 
labourers, often, it is true, endowed with an astonishing 
faculty for settling down under all sorts of adverse condi- 
tions with the simplest tools, hut after all only with that 
natural aptitude which suffices for the production of the 
most primitive necessaries of life, and totally different 
from the town operative as be was to be found in 
Germany in the fourteenth century, yea, even in the 
eleventh. The fact ia there existed no town industries 
properly so-called, just as there existed no citizenship, 
no town life uf any social importance. In the half- 
dozen towns with more than Bfty thousand inhabitants, 
manufactures were almost entirely in the hands of 
foreigners ; in trade alone the Russian had acquired a 
firm position, but only within the country itself— all 
foreign trade was in the hands of Germans, English, 
Dutch, etc. 

Between I8C1 and 1896 some changes took place in 
this respect, principally in consequence of the sudden 
changes in agrarian conditions. The abolition of 
serfdom had set free a number of hands, and immedi- 
ately afterwards many hundred millions of redemp- 
tion bonds and State loans granted to the landed 
nobility flowed into the country. People began to flock 
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into the towns — tlie nobleman with his monej, tlie 
peasant with his handicrafts — and ttius the first impetus 

was given , to industrial enterprises. But this first 
wave was lost in the sands. Everything proved to be 
but artlBcial froth and bubble ; enterprises arose 
through this mill of millions which neither created 
industrious citizens nor reproductive capital. The 
capital was mostly lost, and of the enterprises very 
few flourished ; but, on the other hand, the demand for 
manufactures and their importation steadily increased. 
Nothing new was produced by the agrarian revolution 
of 1861, no new labouring class, no wealthy middle 
class, and since both of these are primary conditions 
for industrial growth, the industries of the country 
could make no headway. The Frontier Provinces, 
especially Poland, flourished all the more, and it came 
to this : that petitions were made for the introduction 
of an octroi which was to protect the Russian in- 
dustries, those of Moscow in particular, against those 
of the Western Provinces. In the mechanical and short- 
sighted manner which is characteristic of the Cabinet, 
the Government thought to enable the industries, which 
had grown up almost entirely through foreign material 
and foreign workmen on the Western frontier, to ignore 
the Frontier Provinces altogether and to establish 
themselves straightway in the Centre — on the Ural, the 
Donez — where iron and coal were plentiful. The 
German and Belgian manufacturers often refused to 
erect factories in places where raw materials were indeed 
abundant but where there was an utter lack of skilled 
labour, especially of mechanics, so that even the repair- 
ing of a boiler was a diiEculty. This was, in fact, often 
impossible until reserve parts had arrived from England 
or Germany. If a mechanic died tlie factory on the 
Volga would come to a stand-still for weeks until a 
substitute could be obtained from Europe, whereas, at 
Lodz, substitutes were plentiful, thanks to the proximity 
of the frontier and to the strong German immigration. 
Raw and unskilled as the Russian peasant was, he 
might possibly have been trained by a foreign foreman 
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into being a, good workinan if other adverEO circutn- 

Btancea had not existed, und ihese were euflieient in 
themselves to make any competition of the RaHsian 
factory hand with the European operative impossible. 
One of theSD was that the Russian peasant is used to 
90 or more holidays in the year, and that hn can only 
accustom himself with difficulty to continuous work 
such as the factory employment entails, and that, more- 
over, State &nd Church do not permit him to disregard 
their numerous holidays and feasts. In Russia there 
are far more reasons than elsewhere why one should 
rest from one's labours. Comparing almanacs with 
one another the comparative number of Sundays 
and holidays is as follows ; — 

For Protestant Germany . ,58 

For Catholic Germany . .05 

For Orthodox Russia . . .94 

Imagine a factory in Elberfeld which kept 36 
more holidays in the year than its competitor at Bar- 
men ; its shares would probably not reach a very high 
value. 

Moreover, the Russian peasant in Russia proper is, 
with a few exceptions, a member of the village com- 
mune, and, as such, owner of a hut and of a piece of 
land on the common. If he leaves his village to 
become a workman in a Moscow factory he still carries 
round his leg, figuratively sjwaking, the rope which 
drags him back into his niitive village. " What do you 
8uppose,"8aid one of the leading factory owners in Moscow 
to me one day, " what do you suppose can be done with 
these people t They are all landed proprietors! The 
best of them teams, in the course of a few years, the 
management of an engine in my weaving factory, he 
produces good work, and receives more than the miser- 
able wage which the ordinary operative is worth. In a 
few years he has saved two or three hundred roubles, 
then he begs for his dismissal in order to look after his 
house and home, and he le-avcs. In the village he is a 
rich man, one of the reeideots, and plays an important 
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part aa long as his savings last. A year or two goes by 
and TrifoD appears onco more, cap in hand, bowa down 
to the ground and bega for employment, "Father 
Charles Iwanowitsch, old Trifon ia back again,' and 
again bowing down to the ground. In tbe meantime 
new machinery has been introduced, Trifon himself 
has lost some of his skill during the«e two years and 
has to begin to learn all over again. Thus he rarely 
obtains a better [KisitioD." In addition to this his 
piece of land in the village often does not produce 
enough to pay even the taxes, and he is therefore often 
obliged to supplement tbem by his savings and yet 
cannot tear himself free from liis land. He ia half 
peasant, half factory hand, and therefore a bad 
specimen of both. 

Moreover, bureaucratic tyranny has shown no con- 
sideration for the few slightly-trained hands in the 
country. Even to-day there are large villages in which 
thouaanda of peasant^ maintain themaolves as cutlers, 
in others aa carpentera, but instead of aupporting, 
helping, and fostering them, they have been allowed 
to become beggars in the hands of middlemen. These 
and many other inatancea must make it appear 
doubtful whether flourishing and stable industries can 
grow on a soil totally unprepared and encumbered by 
social and economic disadvantages, Japan has just 
furnished an example of an entirely recluse nation 
suddenly opening its arms to European civil iaation 
and in the course of a few decades coming very near to 
the attainment of industrial independence. But thia 
example does not hold good for Russia. It is true 
Japan posaessed no industries on a large scale, hut it 
bod, long ago, before the appearance of the first boiler, 
a rich industrial life. Handicrnfta were very old, 
very perfect — arts and crafts had flourished in many 
ways for centuries paat — trained workmen were 
numerous, in short, it had an ancient culture of its 
own and a very industrious, thrifty population. With 
regard to all this Russia lags far behind Japan, The 
RusaiaQ workman was further olT from any compre- 
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hensioD for European mdustriea than the Japanese, 
and the Kusaian cntrepreiu:ur liod leas capocity for the 
management of a factory than had the Japanese. He 
also had less capital. 

Tbia lack of money was of all tlie adverse circum- 
stances the one which could most easUy have been over- 
come. Neither trained workmen, however, nor enter- 
prising citizens could bo raised in one night from these 
townlcKs plains. If one could have wailed until, afl«r 
the lapse of decades, the growing land-popolatiou would 
flock into the towns, would found new towns, and in 
those, induatriea ; if things were to follow their natural 
course, and industries and manufactories develop 
gradually, as had been the case in Europe, there was 
the risk that Kussian townships, Kussian iudustriea, 
would never come into existence at all, for the start 
Europe had had was so great that Russian industries 
would have been crushed either by the importation 
of foreign manufactures or by the immigration of the 
foreign working-classes, as had been the case many 
centuries before in Poland. Of course, any real in- 
duairial progress without foreign muuufactureH and 
without foreigners themselves was not to be thought 
of, but to place oneself entirely into foreign hands and 
to see nothing but towns like Lodz springing up on all 
sides was too much for the national pride. The Polish 
instance was not tempting to Russian self-respect, and, 
it seems to rae, not to that of the Germans or Belgians 
or French either. For, after having created flourishing 
townships in Poland during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Germans were to a great extent crowded 
out and driven away, the towns themselves becom- 
ing regular nests of Jews, which most of them have 

The Russian Financial Minister, Wyschnegradski, 
and, after him. Monsieur Witte, made up their minds to 
effect the industrial emancipation of Russia by the 
aid of capital. Without citizens and without workmen 
it was useless to attempt competition witli European 
industries and European capital. But the necessary 
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capital ? Tbe t^tate hod none to spare, the people little ; 
recourse therefore had to be had to foreign capital and 
to obtaiaing what little there was in the country for 
industrial enterpriaea. Monsieur Witte en pressed 
himself thus, respecting his plans, on the 13th of March 
1899;— "The intliut of capital for the development of 
indoBtries is indispensable. Unfortunately we have 
an insufficient amount of it at our disposal. Of this 
agriculture hardly supplies any, that which lies else- 
where in stockings remains immovable ; although it 
might easily earn high interest it seems impossible to 
draw it to the light of day. We must, therefore, 
use the plentiful and cheap foreign capital. In this 
way the tedious period of school training will be 
ehortened and the school itself improved by the contact 
with a liigher standard of technical knowledge, with a 
more broad-minded, industrial impetus and a more 
active competition. In this school one cannot slumber, 
one must work and do nothing but work. True, the 
aBsistance of this foreign capital will not be paid for 
cheaply. ... On the other hand, simple arithmetic 
proves the absolute advantage of the importation of 
foreign capital over that of foreign manufactures. 
Evidently this was, even in the year 1894, the pro- 
gramme of the Minister when he began to convert the 
entire internal debt into 4 per cent, stock and then 
into a 4 per cent, terminable Ront«, The immediate 
effect of this conversion was the influx of capital to 
the Bourse, where it sought investments with higher 
interest and thus caused the first fever of speculation, 
To this fresl) fuel was added from above, from the 
Government, for it placed loan after loan upon the 
foreign market, it threw money by the bandfula 
over the country, a great part of which served to 
give an impetus to iuduatmiism. This was more 
especially the ca«e, owing to the rapid extension of 
railways. Every new line was the cause of a new or 
increased demand for rails, rolling stock, coals, buildings, 
%QtB, bridges, telegraphs, etc., and these demands in 
flir turn entailed the erection of factories and of all 
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sorts oE workaliopa. Id all cauntries the iron and steel 
industriea are the comer-atonea of the mcKiorn induBtrial 
edifice. If these indastries are flourishiag one may 
assume that the industries of the country as a whole are 
prosperous; if, on the contrary, tbey decline, all pro- 
duction is arrested, and it is therefore the chief concern 
of every Government to keep the iron and steel industries 
in a Houriahing state. This, therefore, has ever lieen the 
care of the Russian Minister, and thus, at the head of 
an uninterrapted procession of enterprises, the State 
marched foremost with its railway constructions, iron- 
works, locomotive factories, carriage works, etc., far 
in advance of all others, of the chemical factories, 
the cement works, etc., which brought up the rear. 
Following its lead, factories cropped up on all sides, 
most numerouuly, of course, in the central districts of 
Moscow and Vladimir, but also in the Donez district, 
rich in coal and iron, in the groat ports where foreign 
engineering skill and English coal were available, and in 
Poland, where German and Jewish capital and Silesian 
coal were close at hand. 

Between 1894 and 1899, 927 joint-stock companies 
were registered, with a capital of 1420 millions, and, 
according to the statistics of Schwanebach, with an 
actual working capital of 6G0 to 600 million roubles. 
Industrial production advanced in a corresponding 
degree from 541 millions in the year 1877 to 802 millions 
in the year 1887, and to 1010 millions in the year 1892; 
but it bounded upwards within the next five years — 
1892-97— to 1816 millions; that is to say, by IGI'2 
million roubles per annum. And during the six years 
of Monsieur Witte's mission of industrialism, from 1894 
to 1899, 1273 millions were spent upon the construction 
of railways and upon rolling stock. It is evident that 
there is some close connection here, that this increase 
in industrial production was chiefly due to the increased 
construction of railways and not to the easier circula- 
tion of manufactures by thes« new railways. A great 
number of the new industrial enterprises came into 
exiataaoe because of the railway construction, and were 
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fed by it and still subsist upon it even to thin day, 
Schwanebach eatimatea that over 200 milliun roubles 
were auak witbin these six yeara in railway con- 
struction and in the eatablishment of the brandy 
monopoly. The fruits of this golden rain, of course, 
showed themseives in a great increase of the taxes 
connected with these enterprises. Under the bead of 
taxes which principally have to be considered here, i.e., 
commercial taxes, excise, stamp and other duties, 
posts and telegraphs, the profits rose by 236 millions, 
that is to say, by 37 per cent. Unfortunately this 
increase did not como about, as in Germany after 1671, 
through the country's own means, but principally 
through the inQux of foreign money, of which the 
interest and the principal would have to be repaid later 
in gold, and to a small extent onJy through the use of 
Russian capital, the sinking of which in industrial 
enterprises deprived the country, poor as it was, of the 
necessary means to support its principal industry — 
agriculture. The Russian capital which was used in 
industrial enterprises consisted to a great extent in the 
profit realised by the sale of landed estates and by 
mortgages with which the properties were burdened. 
After having turned tiie greater part of the railways 
into State property, whilst the construction of new 
lines, of the principal network at anyrate, was carried 
on by monopoly, this assistant industry fell into 
absolute dependence on the Minister, since even the 
private railways were financially dependent on him. 
Bmelting furnaces, coal mines, cylinder works, cnrriage 
factories or workshops for repairs, even if they 
were not in themselves State enterprises, were all 
of them wholly subsistent upon the railways, and 
especially upon railway construction. The Minister 
brought many private factories of this kind into exist- 
ence by his direct inQucnce, and at first they found 
BuiBcient work and profit enough. But as there 
occurred a bitch in the solvency of the State railways, 
as other circumstances called for economy, he 
I to burden ihesu assistant industries, The pncea 
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for carriages or mila were reduced. It a factory owner 
refused to accept this reduction he received no orders, 
and as he was, after all, aa one says in Russia, " depend- 
ent upon supplying the Crown," he had finally to give 
in. In this way the Minister almost strangled many a 
fiictory ; it was obliged to work without profits for a 
time, and the large dividends disappeared. This was 
of no account. Since the factory happened to be there it 
must henceforth work not for its shareholders but for 
the good of the State ; it had become to a certain 
degree a State institution, as the railways were alaa 
Many a foreign company, meanwhile, had to learn by 
bitter experience that it was permitted to launch into 
industrial enterprises and to pay for them, but that it 
was by no means allowed to have tbe only voice in the 
deeliiration of profit and of dividends. Fiscal interests 
make their appearance even here, and often in a sur- 
prising manner. The entire railway industry obeys the 
will of the Minister whose hand supports it. And 
this Minister is the Financial Minister. 

Tliis Minister had succeeded in obtaining a similar 
control in another direction by the introduction of the 
brandy monopoly. The distilleries had been dependent 
upon bim for a long time through the taxation of raw 
spirit and the very burdensome control of the distilleriea 
connected with it. By monopolising the trade and the 
production of brandy, the manufacturer is forced to sell 
his brandy to the Treasury, for there is no other 
purchaser. The Treasury, therefore, regulates tho 
prices according to its own ideas, and as it is always 
inclined to generalise and to fis a uniform price con- 
venient for accounts for large districts, and if possible 
for the whole Empire, it happens that, should potatoes 
in Jaroslav be double tbe price of those in Grodno, the 
spirit distilled from them would nevertheless fetch the 
same price in both places. In reality, what happens is 
this ; in order to fix the price for brandy which is to be 
granted to the distilleries, the price for the raw material 
is ascertained first of all. In this connection no 
mystery is made of the fact that the degree of proa- 
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perity in this or that province is taken into account. 
You in Podolia or in Kurland are far more prosperous 
than those in Tver or Saratov, therefore we fix the 
price of the cwt. of potatoes at 50 kopecks and in 
Twer at 80 kopecks. ThuH the more industrious workers 
are taxed in favour of the lazy ones, and not by law 
but by arbitrary measures. Not only the brandy 
traffic, but also the distillery buainess, is entirely at the 
mercy of the Financial Minister, who exploits it arbi- 
trarily for the benefit of the Treasury. For the Treasury 
c convenient to have to deal with a few large 
distiUerieB than with many small ones, for which reason 
the number of distilleries has diminisheil to about one 
half. The distilleries, which were encouraging agri- 
culture, have vanished and arc vanishing, and manu- 
factures are extending, 

Another large industry, namely, that of sugar re- 
finery, has been developed powerfully under the care of 
the Government. Beetroot sugar was protected from 
the beginning of the "seventies" by high duties and 
has thus remained in existence until to-day. By the 
law of November 30th 1895 an organisation of sugar 
manufacturers has been founded whose business it is to 
restrict production and to regulate the inland price 
year by year. The cultivation of beetroot grew rapidly 
in the Southern Provinces, Russian sugar gradually 
driving out that of foreign manufacture, Who profited 
by this ? Vice veraa, as in the case of the brandy, 
agriculture profits by the sugar. In the one cat^e the 
Government crushes agriculture ; in the other it en- 
courages and helps it. At all events, sugar makes it 
]>ossibIe for a number of large, mostly very large, 
properties to go in for intensive cultivation and to 
make large profits. It is true often by the sacrifice of 
forests, which are used to build factories and to supply 
fuel for the boilers. The Treasury makes a profit on 
this sugar tax which is estimated in the Budget for 
1902 at G9-4 million roubles. But it is the tax-payer 

•> pays for the profits of factory owners and of the 
jrmnent, and to so large un extent that this duty 
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Kgain Etppears quite as a financial tax and not as an 
ordinary duty. The price paid in the country by con- 
sumers is three or four times as high aa that paid abroad 
for Russian sugnr ; the price paid abroad for the sugar 
to tlie Russian manufacturer does not cover the coat 
of production, and the balance must be raised by the 
consumer in Russia. 

A curiooa announ cement with regard to this 
appeared not long ago, on the 3rd (16tb) March 1902, 
in the official paper of the financial ministry, Tk« 
Finaitcial Mei^enger, Firstly, it declares that the 
orgaoisalion of 1895 aims at supplying the inland 
market with cheap sugar. Whether this purpose haa 
been attained is not mentioned, but neither that it is 
the reverse which has been attained, i.e., that the 
sugar has become more expensive, which is evident 
from the above-mentioned discrepancy in the prices 
of the inloDd and the foreign sale. All the world is 
agreed that, in consequence of the monopoly introduced 
by the Sugar Syndicate, sugar has become three or 
four times as expensive in the country as that which ia 
exported and sold abroad. I'he Financial Messenger 
says that, according to the calculation of the sugar 
manufacturers, 32 million roubles have been 
lost upon the sugar sold to Western Europe since 
September 1895, that is to say, since the organisation 
of the Sugar Syndicate. The sugar export amounts to 
10-12 per cent, of the production, and these 13 percent, 
have, therefore, been sold with a loss of 32 millions. 
These 33 million roubles, the difference between the 
cost of production and the profit on the sales, are, of 
course, charged to the inland consumer by the manu- 
facturers. According to official accounts, the entire 
production since 1895 amounts to 286J million poods, 
the inland consumption to 204 million poods. If this 
loss of 32 million roubles be distributed over the total 
consumption the entire production hss to pay 15 
kopecks per pood, the inland consumption 13J kopecks 
per pood of the loss upon the export. To these 13} 
kopecks per pood must be added the profits of tha 
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manofacture and the refineries. Tkt Financial 
Meuenger confeeses, aa is weLI-kauwn, that the manu- 
factories pay high diyidends and that the refineries 
are in the hands of a few monopolists, who fix the 
prices unfavonrably. Manufactories and refineries, 
therefore, odd to these 13^ kopecks per pood their high 
profits, and the State takes its tax of 69^ million 
roubles as well, so that the three and fourfold raising of 
the sugar prices in the country i» explained. But it is 
difficult to understand how the purpose ftf the law of 
1895 to supply the inland market with cheap sugar is 
fulfilled. It remains clear that the State gains more 
than 69 mUlion roubles on the sugar, and that this 
organisation of 1895 has put an indirect high export 
premium upon the raw sugar. Upon this point the 
delegates of the Brussels Sugar Convention, which has 
just closed, entertain no doubt. 

The wild Protectionism of Wyschnegradski, culminat- 
ing in the tariff of 1891, was moderated from 1st 
January 1894 by the Rosso-German Treaty of Com- 
merce, bat it still remained the ruling system. How- 
ever, import increased rapidly, stimulated by the 
demand for industrial and agricultural machinery. 
The import duties rose, although only slightly at first, 
still so much that in 1896 tbey amounted to 182 millions ; 
they were further dependent on the intensity of the 
fever for commercial enterprises which the Minister 
had to take into consideration, juat so far as it was 
absolutely necessary. The industrial crisis of 1898 
caused the reduction in the tariff profits. Wherever it 
thought possible to get on without the help of 
foreign manufactures there importation was prohibited 
without a scruple. Railways and factories of all kinds 
were obliged to order matorials and manufactures from 
factories in the country, although these inland products 
(apart from raw material) were generally of an inferior 
quality and more expensive than foreign ones. Badzig ' 

' Quoted in Iseajew'B mtlcle, " Pclioy pf the KaMiao Financisl 
''inutry from the middle of the 'eighties.'" Stuttgart, 1898, 
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saya, " Russia has bought during the twelve years 
from 1881 to 1895, for railway construction, 113 million 
poods of rails of Russian manufacture," and he calculates 
that if these had been bought in England 92 millioa 
roubles would have been saved. If one adds to this 
sum only half of the subsidies which the State grants 
to the rail factories, this gives an expenditure of more 
than 100 million roubles. " For these more than 100 
fflillioD roubles," aays Radzig, "which have been paid 
in excess for rails since the year 1884 a further 3000 
versta of railway might have been built. Since 1895 
further enorniouB numbers of rails of Russian 
manufacture have been used, especially for the Siberian 
railway." Those supplied for the couBtruction of the 
Siberian railway were of an inferior or light quality, 
andhod to be replaced by heavier ones, yet these wretched 
rails had been paid for with 2 roubles, 25 kopecks per 
pood, whilst the English, which would probably have 
been better, hod bnen oSered at 70 kopecks per pood, 
that is to say, at a third of the price of Russian rails.' 
If one considers in addition to this what other State 
and private railways have used since 1895 in rails, 
another 100 million roubles is easily to be accounted 
for. No doubt the Government is justified in its 
endeavour of perfecting so important a branch of iron 
industries as the manufacture of rails as required by the 
growing traffic in the country. But when even such 
great sacriiicea as the granting of a subsidy of 200 
million roubles for rails is unable to raise within 
sixteen years the standard of work of the home factories 
to a higher level, characterised as it is by the difference 
in price we have mentioned, it must be assumed that 
this artificially-created industry has defects which 
cannot be removed within a proportionate period. 
Meanwhile, the apprenticeship is too costly. As is the 
case of the rails, so is that of other manufactures. 
The Stat«, the people, pay through the nose for the 
sugar and for many other things artificially forced 
fUportotMonH. Blrflkow at the Society ol Pol. EconomiBU," 
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by tariff, produced badly and expensively with the sole 
odvant^e of their being Russian. These oxamples 
show tliftt capital alone is not Bufficieut to create an 
industry adequate to our standard of to-day. They 
tend to prove that even where capital b combined with 
good and aalficieal raw mnterial, as in this case of iron 
and coal, the start which a country of well-seasoned 
workmen and a class of commercially and technically- 
trained men bos obtained, cannot be made up for, even 
in ten years, much less in a country like Russia, which 
lacks oven the teachers who might raise theoretical 
education, at least, to a higher level. Even H she 
possessed the very best of teaching elements and an 
abundance of schools, modern industries require more 
than these ; they require a population skilled in manual 
labour, whose technical understanding and mechanical 
knowledge are, so to speak, part of its flesh and blood. 
A hard-working population with customs and traditions 
in which the right man takes his place at the helm 
easily and without making too great and too frequent 
mistakes, a population to whose boys, even, the choice of 
a profession is of importance, in whom industrial labour 
is a natural impulse. In thin character developed by 
centuries of work of a population especially fitted for 
industries, lies the chief strength to which Europe and 
European America owe their industries. These indus- 
tries are guided, inspired by science ; their period of pros- 
perity was preceded by the flourishing of natural science, 
which breathed life and spirit into them, and in thef uture, 
too, they must ever be accompanied, led by science. 

The professor, however, was succeeded by the 
engineer, the commei-cial man, the workman with well- 
tried traditional experience, with a practical sense, with 
perseverance and industry. Everywhere manual labour 
most have obtained a firm footing before industrial enter- 
prises on a large scale can be thought of. This is not even 
to-day the case in Russia — an artizan class does not 
eziat, except in a few of the larger towns. It is univers- 
ally thought in Russia to-day that the national schools 
k might further induBtries if they were bettor and more 
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of them existed ; and no doubt the workman who is 
able to read, write and who knows arithmetic is prefer- 
able to the present one, who is only too often ignorant 
of these things. Even England's workmen have been 
educated by practice — her cJasa of skilled workmen ig 
not a product of technical schools, her knowledge upon 
this field is not of the highest order. England poBseasea 
no technical schools, no commercial schools to be 
compared with the Germnn schools of this class, 
and yet her work in the field of practical engineer- 
ing is without a parallel. 24o Russian Minister can 
create in a night this class of workman, schooled by the 
knowledge and experience of generations, neither by 
national nor technical schools. Of these techuical 
schools there are four existing ; but the niuuber of 
so-called industrial and commercial schools has been 
growing for the last five yeai's, so that one begins to 
wonder where the teachers arc to be trained, Trubni- 
kow ' enumerates 190 of them. According to other 
accounts at least 100 schools hare been founded by 
private means since 1696; they have more than 20,000 
scholars and cost every year 2j miUion roubles. The 
Financial Minister expends upon schools uf this kind, 
roughly, 4J millions (Budget for 1902), But the 
number of technically- trained teachers in the country 
is suiail, and moreover, those of Polish or German 
nationality preponderate, If, nevertheless, industries 
show a surprisingly strong growth since 1895, the cause 
must be sought for in the high protective tariff, in the 
immigration of foreign eiUreprcneut-i, who exploit this 
tarifl', in the influx of foreign capital, of foreign engineers 
and foremen, in the liberal support granted in the shape 
of money and of orders by the Government. Thus the 
Russian home producer, supplied with defective 
knowledge, little experience and very little money of 
his own, when under the leadership of the Government 
threw himself headlong into the stream of industrial 
life. But what about tlie consumer! For whom waa to 
be manufactured t 

• Trubuikow, The Wealth of KitHut, toI. L p. 01. 
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Evon Eo sanguine a mac as Monsienr Wittc cannot 
rise to the hope that industrial Russia vrill, within an 
appreciable time, attain to any exportation o£ manu- 
factures into Europe worth mentioning. Asia offers 
better prospects and all the longing of Russian politicians 
is directed towards this market. It stands open to 
Russian manufactures from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Euphrates. What ia it that they have exported thither 1 
Unfortunately I have aot tlie figures at my disposal for 
this Asiatic export, but if one realises that the entire 
export of manufactures in the year 1894 amounted to 
9J millions, in the year 1895 to 11-2 million roubles,' 
and that from 1887 to 1899, on the average the yearly 
export reached 25'6 millions, that is txi say, 3-7 per cent.' 
of the entire Russian export, one can hardly ex[«ct 
from the Asiatic market any real influence upon 
industrial production of the worth of 1800 million 
roubles, even if this Asiatic market consumes tlie 
greater part of these manufactures. Production, there- 
fore, is at present dependent upon the home market, and 
how receptive is this home market 1 

A country with 126 million inhabitants' and unde- 
veloped industries is prone to have a tempting charm for 
the German commercial man. He will probably argue 
that these 1 26 millions of white people probably have a 
greater need for civilisation, for the products of economic 
culture, than a similar number of negroes or of Indians. 
That if at present they have few requirements this can 
only be on account of their defective knowledge of tlie 
pleasaree of civilisation, and that therefore it is 
necessary to bring these into contact with them in order 
to stir their desire for purchase. He may further con- 
sider that this country contains rich natural treasures, 
and that, in fact, it has produced an enormous amount 
of corn in recent times and has sold a great deal of it 
abroad, that is to say, in five years, from 1887 to 1891, 
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442millionpoixls, and in the five years from 1893 to 1897 
even 523 million poods, He may further calculate 
that BO great ao exportation of com aa this must have 
caused increased prosperity in the country, or will create 
it, which ia proved by the splendid state of the finances. 
He may further come to the coDclusion that, considering 
all this, the preaent moment is the most favourable for 
industrial enterprise in this country. He could argue 
thus before knowing the actual conditions in this country, 
but after having observed them more carefully he must 
come to the conclusion that his calculation ia very 
erroneous. He must notice that of 126 million people 
only a small number, pterhaps a few millions, are in a 
position to rcquu'e the more delicate products of manu- 
facture ; that these few millions are accustomed to 
foreign products of this kind and are spoilt by them ; 
that 90 por cent., or, if one excludes tho non-Russian 
Frontier Provinces, about 70 per cent, of the 126 
millions have remained in a condition (in spite of the 
rich export of corn) which does not in the least stamp 
thom aa consumers of manufactures worth mentioning, 
and that economic and political conditions, finances and 
culture do not point to a speedy improvement in the con- 
dition of this population. Thus the home market of this 
country must appear to him less important, less receptive 
than it seemed at first sight to bo the case, and he will 
therefore, after these considerations, set to work 
cautiously in all his enterprises. 

The furthering of industries is the natural duty of 
every Financial Minister, A heating apparatus which 
would raise tho temperature of the hot-house to twenty 
degrees might perhaps have been very beneficial to the 
orange, but when the heat rises to thirty or forty 
degrees many fruits cannot ripen. During the five years 
from 1892 to IS97 the productiveness of industries 
increased, as we have seen, by 806 million roubles, or by 
161-2 million roubles every year; tho iron industry 
doubled its production. Haid then the prosperity of the 
nation improved so much during this short period 1 
Had the demand for manufacturos grown so aa to 
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yiold 161 millions more a ^earl Did induatrieB find 
their market amongst the masses of the people ? No, but 
the chief coosumer was the Government itself with its 
rtiitwaj construction undertaken by the Treasury or by 
companies with the help of the Treasury, and upon which 
during this period 1337 million roubles were spent. Not 
the Russian people but the Kuasian Treasury provided 
the market for the Joubled and trebled industrial 
activity, the Treasury whioh borrowed the money in 
order to pay for the goods. The railway construction 
was carried on by the Treasury directly or indirectly, 
for, according to olEcial accounte, the Government bears 
94'9 per cent, of the cost of construction for the private 
railways.' Industries were and are carried on to a 
great extent by the Treasury ; the State is even here the 
greatest, the chief est etUreprefieiir in the country. 
Railway construction, brandy monopoly, industries, 
these are three powerful Oovemment departments 
administered by tlie Financial Minister. 

It is only a few years ago — it was, if I am not mis- 
taken, in August 1 S95 — that in St Petersburg there was 
held for the first time the dance around the golden calf 
of the Bourse so often lield elsewhere. After 1861, 
when the Russian nobility lost their serfs and had 
received in return purchase bonds and bank loans, they 
too had begun to try this dance, but very moderately 
and in an awkward manner. Now, thirty years later, 
hundreds of millions flowed to St Petersburg to receive 
better interest or quicker increase of capital, and 
speculation was in full awing. Banks were founded, 
banks gave without much ado money for all possible 
and impossible industrial enterprises ; there was even a 
call for an issuing bank, since the issue and sale of 
shares did not proceed quickly enough. Under the 
high protective tariff many enterprises yielded large 
profits. Until recent years the Tape showed companies 
which paid as much as 60 per cent, interest. But 
scarcely had three years passed when a little want of 

' SUtUticol R«viaw o[ the Railwkya ia Roaaia, IBOl. St 
PoterBburg. 
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breath was felt. The value of capital in Europe rose, 
the want of money pressed upun many jerry-built 
enterprises, the ^linister of Finances began to hold 
back with the State credit. A few large industrial 
firms, first Von Derwes, then Maroontowe failed. In 
epite of this, in the second half-year of 1899, 48 
foreign companies were granted coneeBsions ; for the 
whole of 1899, TO foreign companies, i.e., more than in 
any former year. Altogether, at the close of 1899, con- 
cessions had been received by 146 foreign companies' with 
a nominal capita! of 765 million roubles, or 1J075 million 
francs, of which 792 millions fall to the share of 
France, 734 millions to Belgium, 261 milliona to 
Oermany, 231 milhon franca to England ; of this, how- 
ever, part was Rusaian capital under a foreign name, 
The Minister himself warned both personally, and by 
the Press, against too great haste, but in the universal 
fever which he had Inflamed he was not heeded and all 
that was required of him was more money, fresh snb- 
ridies. It cannot be said, either, tliat such demands 
were astonishing since it was the Minister himself who 
had BO openly and strongly encouraged this speculative 
fever. He endeavoured to help with words since ho 
was unable to do so with money. In a long dissertation 
which appeared officially in the Press on 23rd October 
1899 he explained that misfortune was not caused by 
lack of money, of which the never-before-reached sum of 
1350 millions was to be found in the country, and that the 
values were in no way endangered. He also promised 
to open credit accounts through the State bank. Before 
this, even, he had drawn attention to the fact that the 
Government orders for railway construction would 
cease in the year 1900. On the other liand he tried to 
prevent discouragement. On Slat October 1899 be 
aotualty declared before tho assembled directors of the 
private credit institutions "that the financial position 
of BuBsia was splendid, even more solid than that of 
France and England;" a declaration which shows to 
what a dangerous degree this Minister separated the 

' Fraitk/iyrt Qamctle, Jannar; 1000. 
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position of his own departineDl from the fiauaciul 
poaition of the people, and how he expected everything 
from the power of dazzling figures. Only one year 
passed and he bad to learn the evil consequences of his 
error when the crash was approaching. The Minister 
himself had got into difficulties now. 

The surplus would still have remained considerable, 
but extraordinary expenses had made their appearance 
and had emptied the Exchequer. The Minister would 
not issue new loans for the construction of the Siberian 
railway, but constructed it with ready money. Then 
there came the Chinese imbroglio, for the defraying of 
which he felt still less inclined to have recourse to 
loans. Therefore he bad to use ready money for this 
purpose as well, and expended, as be announced (Budget 
of 1901), in the year 1900, roughly, 61 millions. In 
reality, however, the extraordinary expenditures for 
1900 amounted to the considerable sum of 334 million 
roubles, an increase of, roughly, 14] millions on the 
Estimate. This exhausted tlie means of the State to 
such an extent that not much remained to help the 
threatened industries. The credit of the State was 
impaired ,in consequence of this also the credit of private 
banks, and upon the direct or indirect State credit a 
great number of industrial institutions had been 
originally founded and were dependent. Thus came 
the crash. 

In the course of the year 1900 all industrial securities 
foil, and at the beginning of October terror reignetl 
on the at Petersburg Bourse. Even the agrarian 
hanks lost on an average 70 roubles upon each share ; 
the shares in the naphtha works of Nobel Hi roubles, 
and the bonds 3500 roubles a - piece, etc. A 
correspondent' compared, at tho beginning of 1901, 
the Belgian companies to a heap of ruins ; they were 
concerned with 734 million francs. From October 
1900 onwards one firm after another collapsed; even 
during the last days of the year, from 22nd to 27th of 
December, the shares of the best companies fell every 

Zurich Tat/11 Anzcigtr. 1901, 25th AprQ, p. 88. 
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day by a considerable amonnt, so that the St Peten^rg 
Gazette exclaimed, on December 27th, '< In view of aU 
these shocking erents one's reasoning power is 
arrested ! " And on December 30th it wrote as follows : 
<' It has been an evil year ; thank God it is past at last. 
It will require many years to make one forget all 
misfortunes and to heal all . wounds." Ot 282 
Bourse meetings which were held, almost 200 were 
distinguished by prevailing panic. Political events in 
the whole world and the precarious condition of the 
money market have, in common with keen disappoint- 
ment about the activity and development of home 
industries, especially of the sudden decline in the 
metallurgic branch, imprinted a serious character upon 
the crisis of which we had to speak so often, especially 
during the last three months. 

A report of the Ministry of Finances declared that 
24 million roubles alone had been lost owing to 
factories and works which had been begun not being 
completed, because the conviction had been forced 
home that if they were put into working order they 
would never pay any interest upon their capital. 
Other works, to the value of 200 million roubles, had 
to be closed on account of lack of demand for their 
manufactures. For the same reason seventeen large 
foreign jointstock companies paid, in the year 1900, no 
dividends. 734 millions of foreign, probably Belgian, 
capital paid less than 24 per cent, interest. More than 
400 factories dismissea all their workmen and ceased 
work. In the Donez district 25 out of 57 smelting 
furnaces were extinguished. Countless millions of pig- 
iron, so the correspondent of the Zurich Tages Anzeiger 
reported in April 1901, "are lying waiting for 
purchasers, and factories, which until now just 
managed to exist, are being closed continually. The 
greater part of the foreign capital," thus says the corre- 
spondent further, " is lost, and the blow to Russia herself 
is all the greater since it is hardly likely that in future 
foreign capital will seek lucrative enterprises in Russia." 
No doubt a great deal of capital was lost in senseless 
F 
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apeoulatione and over-hasty eutorprisee and through a 
superficial knowledge of the respective locaJities, but on 
the other hand it was proved that good interest in 
itself is very difficult to obtain in Russia ; for even the 
Russian ironworks, which originally promised such high 
dividends, did not pay, even in the heydays of their 
prosperity, more than 5J per cent. 1 do not mean by 
this that the intelligent, and at the same time cautious 
manufacturer and merchant could not find profitable 
employment for his capital and his activity in Russia, 
This correspondent says further : " To these causes 
must be added the unequal division of the productive 
strength of the country, the over-capitalisation of the 
new companies, their wild competition against each 
other with the one aim of driving the opponent into 
bankruptcy, and into wild Bourse speculation. A 
number of banks were ruined because they financed 
fantastic industrial enterprises or lot themselves be 
drawn into i^ricultural speculations of which their 
directors had not the slightest notion. In numerous 
instaDces, too, costly factory buildings were erected 
and provided with the most expensive machinery, 
without their owners ever having made any estimate 
or having troubled whether the capital thus invested 
would pay interest even in good times. Most of the 
new joint-stock companies founded in recent years 
suddenly found themselves, after the completion of 
their factories, without any, or without sufficient, 
working capital." If we examine the money-market 
of the lat January 1902 we find very little that could 
give ua hope to regain lost industrial ground. It ia 
true speculation has scarcely decreased on the Stock 
Exchange, tor the Prwmitnloow^ this most speculative 
of all papers, predominates to-day. But the iron 
industry, this leader in the industrial market, has, 
since the last days of terror (October 1900), gone 
further bock still. In comparing the quotations of 
the St Petersburg Bourse of 31at December 1896, 
1900 and 1901 the following losses appear: — 
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These figures bctraj a bad state of trade, and 
though they only refer to a few factories these are 
first-class works in the leading iron industry. These 
figures might be amplififd by a long row of others 
which comprise every branch of industry. Six years 
of seeming brilliant industrial progress have sufficed 
to allow a sudden decrease, which has swallowed up 
for ever hundreds and hundreds of millions. However, 
the Minister has not yet lost his courage ; he has again 
resorted to foreign loans, wluch, considering the general 
scarcity of money in Europe, were neither so easily nor 
BO cheaply contracted as before. Since May 1901 he 
brought 623 million marks ' into the country, which 
were utilised for railway purposes. The hnos Moscow- 
Kasan-Lodz received the means for extension of traffic ; 
three new lines were begun— the northern line, that of 
Orenburg-Tashkend, Bologoje-Sedlei — altogether about 
4000 km., so that to-day 6298 versts of State and 
private railways are in the course of construction, apart 
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from the 2377 versts ' which are in conBtmction by 
the Eaatem ChiiieBe Company. The Budget again shows, 
for railway constructions in 1902, IVOJ million roubles.' 
Now again orders flowed to the ironworks, carriage 
factories, etc., which gave them security for a certain 
time. Without this help many of the works would 
to-day be worse off than the above quotations of the 
Bourse indicate. Bat how long will this help be 
sufficient T Are such lines as those of Orenburg- 
Tasbkend or Bologoje-Sedles perchance of a productive 
nature? Are the 1000 million roubles which the 
Siberian and the Manchurian Railway, opened in 
October 1902, have swallowed up, according to the 
quotations (#ou. Vramja) productive enterprises? 
They may hare a stirring influence upon the production 
and the trade in those regions of Asia and thus be 
called productive. But their construction baa laid 
upon the State 100 millions of new debts, the interest 
and principal of which must be paid, and the Tashkend 
line, although promising much in the future and 
therefore a far better enterprise than the Eastern 
Siberian lines, will add several hundred millions 
more. If Monsieur Witte continually points with 
pride to the fact of having built the Siberian Railway 
with his surplus and " r^idy money " this is a mere 
quibble, since this ready money and surplus consisted, 
and consists, in these very loans and subsists upon them. 
It is not to be expected that for a long time to come 
these lines will produce interest and principal them- 
selves, and before this happens, from the point of view 
of the Russian taz-payer, these lines will not be looked 
upon as productive inTestmentfl, Countries like 
England can expend large sums in enterprises which 
only promise interest say ten years hence ; a Cape to 
Cairo Railway is an enterprise which no other State but 
England could undertake to-day. But what would 
even the English tax-payere aay if this railway were 

■ St Pftertbwg OauUe, 1902. 

' fUuce Ibe above was written further now railwKjr lines bava 
decided Dpon— Strator-Aatrakhau, Puteraburg-ELev, 
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built b^ the Government, not to aay bj the help of a 
State loan. 

Elsewhere than in Russia induatriea are hard 
pressed. Even in Gormaay the great revival has been 
followed by a reaction. Everybody had rushed into the 
turmoil of the open market and worked to a great 
extent for export. The open market was restricted 
ftnl the industries supplying it had to be reduced. 
And yet the world-market, although disturbed by war 
and the fear of war, has not in itself lost its vigour, 
and will revive again in better days. When export 
suffers the individual and the shareholder loses his 
interest and many a workman his wages. But German 
industries have risen by their own capital, not by 
foreign State loans. Moreover, every industry is only 
in so far an ecODomically aound one aa its principal 
pillars rest opon the home soil, as it has its chief 
market in the homo country. Industries which princi- 
pally work for export bring the country into economic 
dependeaoe on foreign countries and will therefore 
always be dependent upon the fluctuations oE foreign 
markets. This is the case in England and in Belgium. 
The Gorman market has hitherto been strong enough 
to maintain the principal home industries, and it is to 
be hoped that this will continue to be the case. It 
would be a misfortune if German economic life were ever 
to become as dependent upon the prosperity of export in- 
doatries as it is in England and Belgium. Taking into 
account that tho industrial states of Europe and America 
have been working for years with such passionate 
Ardour for the increase of Industrial securities aa hati 
been the case during the lost ten or fifteen years, one 
canaot be surprised that the open market gives out. 
In Germany alone there lay idle, in the autumn of 
1901, 150 millions' worth of manufactures which found 
no purchaser. One cannot believe, much leas hope or 
wish, that our industrial productiveness for export will 
continue to grow at the rate it has done for some time 
past. May we be preserved from becoming an in- 
dustrial country in this sense of the word. Since our 




indastries are the outcome of our own means, not of 
foreign ones, as in Russia, no doubt single individuals 
are brought into difficulties. The country as a whole, 
however, will benefit by this stoppage. 

Russia is differently situated ; she esports very few 
manufactures, and at the aamo time her home market 
is small. The Government made it its task to revive it 
by giving an impetus to the manufacture of an enormous 
Msount of goods with its own and foreign money, and 
by opening, at the same time, a number of railway lines 
for the sale of these goods. This was done in such a 
hurry, so suddenly, that within a few years the demand 
for manufactures was overtaken by the supply. And 
here the home market, the prosperity of the people as a 
whole, came to a standstill- — not, as is the case in 
Germany at present, the foreign market. Formerly 
the same oim^ had been followed, but more cautiously. 
After the agrarian reform of 1801 the Minister, Von 
Roatem, furthered trade and induatriea greatly. In 
the course of his office, 18G2-70, he founded forty-five 
commercial and industrial banks and built more than 
18,000 versts of railway without, however, burdening 
the State with any conaiderable debt. The forty-five 
banks were most useful in a country which was to turn 
from a state of barter to a financial system, and which 
had neither money nor banks. Now, in the new era 
one has to deal with hundreds of millions as compared 
with the millions of twenty years ago and yet has not 
created industries capable of competing with foreign 
imports and which might dispense with a high pro- 
tective tariff. But this free competition is, according 
to the words of the Minister, the goal of Protection. 
The protective tarifi' is equivalent to the school in 
which the people are to be developed industrially. It 
certainly has produced, in a short time, an abundance 
of industrial activity which cannot again disappear 
without leaving some traces. The consumption of 

"tiles and ironware baa risen considerably, and will 
lahly continue to do ao, at least in the Western 
3M. More than one half, according to other 
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acoounta, even srdd, uf the Irun industries supply 
private oonsumera. Oae has to consider, however, ttu^ 
thu Governmeat and private railways together are 
the chief coosumers of iron. Of Russian pig-iron in 
the year 1899 about f ths are said to have been used in 
railway construction, and only |th8 by private con- 
sumers A number of manufaotures formerly supplied 
by foreign countries are now produced by Russia itself. 
l£o3t of them still require, even now, a protective 
tettiS, and the average opinion would be that hitherto 
production ia inferior and too expensive. Nevertheleaa, 
the chief conditions of industrial labour as they have 
been created during these years will remain, even if a 
part of the enterprises are ruined. But so high a 
premium will have been paid for these that the national 
welfare must suffer and the purchasing power of in- 
dustrial Eecuritiea must fall still further. The outlay 
has been too great in this game and economically it has 
therefore been lost. The industiial decline is not a 
temporary low-water mark but a losa which cannot be 
retrieved. 

We shall see in the following chapters that the pro- 
duction of raw material stands on just as insecure 
foundations as that of manufactures. If the export of 
raw material should decline the attempt will he made 
with the prevailing financial system to support the 
balance of trade by increased protection. The tempta- 
tion will be to resort to the same means if at the close 
of 1903 no favourable commercial treaty has been con- 
eluded with Germany. The experiences from 1891 to 
1894 have ahown, however, that the advantage which a 
high protective tariff may perhaps bring to the in- 
dustries is easily reduced by the disadvantage brought 
to agriculture. A country, the finances of which rest 

Erincipally upon the export of raw material, must always 
e at a disadvantage compared to an industrial country 
whoao manufactures it lighta by tariffs. An agricultural 
country can much leas bear a commercial policy than a 
manufoctaring country. In the excliange of goods the 
^rionltuialist ia always fooe to face with the dia- 
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advantage tl»t raw materi&U, oaaccounbof their weight 
and bulk, make great demands upon meaoB of traasit. 
It is true tbe Qovernment gives some help as far as it 
controls means of transit, namely, by cheap railway 
tariSs. However, there is the disadvantage that the 
export carriages to a great extent have to make the 
return journey empty, because the import of raw 
material is amajl and manufactures do not dll the space 
required by com or wood. The wear and tear of the 
rolling stock is thus increased as well as the cost of 
freight. In the ports the same state of affairs exists 
with regard to tbe sliipping freights. If to this 
is added a liigh tariff, if by any chance competitive 
taii^ are imposed, and if, in consequence of this, import 
decreases more and more, ships laden with ballast come 
into the harbour, and consequently the freights rise, 
which have to be paid by the farming population and 
not by the manufacturers. This was the case in Kussia 
at the time of the high protective tariff. At the 
beginning of the " nineties " most ships arrived with 
ballast because they couid bring no import maDuEoctures 
and the Russian com hod to make good the loss. The 
Russian agriculturalist did not only pay more than 
before for Germaa machinery and English cotton, but 
received less for his oorn than he would have received 
without the high duties. The import was brought down 
by tbe protective tariffs of Wyschnegradski by 100 
million roubles ; the export of raw materials increased 
by more than 3000 millions ; but the departing ships 
found no return freight, and had to cover this loss by a 
higher price for the e.xport. In Libau empty vessels 
arrived with 67 per cent, of tbe entire incoming tonnage ; 
in the p>orts of the Black Sea and of the Sea of Azov 
before the higher tariff there arrived in the year 1883, 
vessels with 57 per cent, ballast ; after the introduction 
of the high tariif in 1891 and 1893, in the year 1893, 
77 per cent, in the year 189i, 80 per cent. The 
agriculturalists lost therefore approximately as much 
M the freight was increased, and what this means 
ia ahowa by an account of the Bourse Committee of 
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Odessa of former days, which ia given by a Russian 
industrial paper.' It saya, "From Ist June 1884 to 
1st August 1885, 450,000 roubles of gold have been 
taken in duties upon coal, but during the same period, 
upon 130 million poode of export corn, 24 million 
roubles in freight have been paid more, or 3^ times as 
much as the amount of the duty." Without the duty 
upon coal these vessels would have brought more coal, 
therefore fewer vessels would have had to arrive empty, 
and consequently lower freights could have been 
charged for the export of corn. A part of this duty 
upon coal is paid by the agriculturalist. This example 
proves how easily too zealous a pursuit of fiscal 
interests may injure the interests of a country, and how 
cautiously a State, which depends upon the export of 
raw material, has to set to work in imposing tarifis if 
it is not to injure itself by exaggerated Protection. 

Other States have in their days been in an economic 
position similar to that of Russia thirty years ago. 
France at the time of Colbert, Germany in the first 
half of the ninet«enth century. Both stood towards 
England's economic power as Russia stands to-day 
to the industrial countries of the West. Economic help 
was then given by Goverument protection but not 
with Government money. The revival, the impetus 
itself, came in Germany from the midst of the people, 
and was used by the leading powers for the reform of 
economic life. Men like Perthes, Frederick, List, 
Hansemann roused the slumbering powers of the people 
and the Government had to follow their lead, not vica 
versd, as in Russia to^y. List has worked in Germany 
for railways and protective tariffs in a way similar to 
Wyacbnegradski and Wiite in Russia ; but List worked 
with material means which were already existent in the 
country and had only to be put into motion; Russia 
works with sums which burden the people with a 
large "gold tribute" payable abroad. List found a 
people well-prepared for industrial labour and the 
consumption of manufactures, in Russia both these were 

I ' " Fromyechleuui Mir," T/u Induilrini World, ^^m 
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laokiug. Germany proceeded slowly and caotiously 
towards Protection in order to gradually help tbo growth 
of manufacturea ; in Russia an indastrial fever was 
produced without regard to the strength of the people. 
In Germany neither high politics nor colonies had to he 
paid for ; in Russia every year many hundred miltionB 
are spent upon the maintenance of her position as a 
fintt-clasB power and upon the development of the 
colonies. And finally, and this is the most important 
point, the men for these stapendous tasks are nowhere 
to be found. 

During these ten years a noble edifice, or more 
correctly an additional storey, has been set upon the old 
walls of Russian economic Ufe, with all the skill, with 
all the technique, with all the perfection of our times. 
Nevertheless, there have been heard ominous crackings 
in the new ediiice, and many a rent has appeared — it 
seems as though those old fuundationa were unable to 
bear the modern edifice. If the home market should 
coatioue to give out, if the Russian consumer should 
not be in a position to use the products of the new 
industries, then two very clever and very energetic 
Ministers have made a great mistake, We will now 
endeavour to obtain light upon this subject. 
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CHAPTER V 



TBE CENTRE. THR NOBrUTV 

Tub perasdl of the preceding chapter impresBes upon ua 
the fact tKat in the new era from 1867 politic&l 
economy in Russia haa become more and more divided 
from national econc»ny. The finances of the State 
absorb more and more the attention and activity o! the 
two Financial Ministers of this period ; they gain pre- 
ponderance over national economy. Etoq whilst 
promoting economic labour amongst the people, such as 
iodustrieB, the Minister's point of view is always a 
finanuial one : the means at the disposal of the State 
must above aU be increased. The first question is not 
how the prosperity of the people is to be increased, but 
in how far the Exchequer will profit thereby. 
Financial technique ia the chief administrative aim, and 
certainly this has been brilliant since the year 1887. 
How absolutely Monsieur Witt^ looked upon this as hia 
great task, how permeated he was by the conviction 
that a flourishing Exchequer is a convincing proof of 
growing national prosperity he has often declared him- 
self. In his Budget Report for 1896 he described the 
financial successeii as more splendid than they bad ever 
been before or since, either in Russia or elsewhere; 
they had all the signs of continuity ; they bad in no 
case been co-existent with national impoverishment, and 
would be impossible if the industrial life of the nation 
were in a state of depression. He thought he saw 
tokens of the increasing well-being of the people, 
that from amongst the peasants tiiere was emerg- 
ing a well-to-do class of country people who 
91 
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Cftrriud in themselves the possibilities of further de- 
velopment. Tbia confidence in the power of financee ia 
even apparent in the Ministerial reports upon the last 
two lean years. It is, however, not improbable that BO 
thoughtful a man as Monsieur Witte should have re- 
mained quite untaught by the ejcperienceeof this period 
and by the warnings given on all sides. 

In reviewing the Kussian literature of tlie last twenty 
years one is surprised to meet always and everywhere 
with deauriptioDB or observations upon the economic, 
social and moral defects in the life of the people. 
From the days of Gogol to those of Gorki so-called 
" Selles-letlres" have chiefly dealt with these subjects, 
and always critically, negatively, plaintively. Neither 
this branch of literature, nor that dealing with these 
subjects from a scientific standpoint have been posi- 
tively constructive, and this is explained by the fact 
that the people themselves, at least until 1864, were 
excluded from all active participation in public 
aSairs. To them was left the part of spectators and 
critics in a drama played liy the State ofKcials. I shall 
have occasion to again refer to this branch of literature. 
Here I only wish to draw attention to the scientific 
writings which have Ijeen on the increase lately, and 
which, apart from official publications, deal with the 
various phases of national life, and all of which are in 
direct contrast with the optimistic views of the 
Financial Minister and with the entire trend of home 
politics. It is more especially books on national 
economy which demand our attention. Whoever 
you take up, Ke ussier, Engelraann, Golowin, 
Schwanebach, Nawkow, Issajew, Lochtin, Simkowitsch, 
Jermolow, Miliikow, etc., through them all, and more 
especially pronounced in the works of those of Russian 
nationality, run the same deeply plaintive tone, the 
expressions of disappointment, of sorrow about the 
present, and too often also of bitterness at the impot- 
ence of the individuals in a world full of evils. Only 
''>rary foreigners, who fly through the country after 
manner of oommercial travellers, sometimes chance 
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to be of ftnother opinion. One muat, moreover, re- 
member bow cautiously tbe daily Press is obliged to 
Bt«er clear of the Censor wherever internal conditions 
are under discussion. Perhaps not a tenth part of what 
weighs upon ihe heart of the writer is eipresHcd. Yet 
cries of despair do break through now and then. All 
these investigations and plaints refer less to Russia aa 
a whole than to the so-called Centre, Russia proper — 
yea, one may say to the old Grand Duchy of Moscow — 
to the exclusion of Siberia. They are the regions in 
which black earth preponderates, undulating to the 
north, with the steppe to the south, a country which is 
unsurpassed as regards natural fertility, and which in 
extent far exceeds Germany. The so-called Central 
Russia comprises 338,000 square kilometres' with 
14^ million inhabitants, but shows to-day the same 
economic phenomena, the same state of civilisation, aa 
the district of the Volga in the East. These two 
regions together form Central Great Russia, a country 
of 023,000 square kilometres with 25^ million inhabit- 
ants.' This was the national stronghold from which 
the spirit and character of the gigantic Empire received 
tbeir imprint, on the strength of which the future of 
Bussia and of the Russian depends. This country 
borders on the south on the Great Russian "New 
Russia," and in the south-west on " Small Russia," both 
of which, differing in many respects from the Centre, 
suffer much less economically hut yet have a share in 
the development of the Centre, to which they are related 
both by the nature of their soil and their nationality. 
These two last-named districts, immense, woodless 
plains of great fertility, comprise 633,800 square kilo- 
metres with 19,300,000 inhabitants. Let us follow 
trustworthy guides through some of the chambers of 
this Russian stronghold. 

Before 1861 the organisation of social and economic 
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conditions was very primitive. The State, through ite 
officials, demanded taxes and Fecmita, it admiimtered 
the higher courts of justice and of police, and aaw to 
it that law and order reigned in the land. The real 
power of adminiatration was vested in the handa of the 
landed nobility, who governed iesa their estates than 
the peasants living upon them, these latter as 
their serfs, being bound to the soil and complet«ly in 
their power. Surrounded by numerous retainers the 
nobleman lived on his estates and kept the peasant at 
work ia the fields, a labour in itself of the most 
primitive kind and carried on with the most wretched 
implements. The master lived, without any other 
agricultural knowledge than that possessed by 
the peasant himself, ia the simplicity consistent 
with an easy existence upon large estates, with an 
abundance of simple fare, such as bread and butter, 
meats and vegetables, kvass, mead and brandy, game 
uid fish, with the addition of wool and linen forclothing. 
In the house the maids sat at the spinning- wheel, the 
wives at the weaving-stool, on the richer estates there 
being also lacemakers and ombroideresses ; there were 
studs, gardens and parks ; there they rode to the hunt 
with the packs or went out coursing. They knew how 
to feed well, for the richer nobility thought more of the 
thorough education of their three or four cooks than of 
their own, and the good culinary traditions have with- 
stood all the storms and stresses of modem days. The 
cost of all this did nut amount to nmch, since both 
cooks and kitchen required no money, and conse- 
quently nobody troubled much about it. Of course 
you learnt little or nothing ; people in those days 
were content with the very scanty education to be 
obtained in the " Gymnasium " of the provincial town, 
and very little knowledge was required for entering the 
military service. Whoever required more went to St 
Petersburg into the Lyceum or the " Junkerschool." 
Nobody studied agriculture, for the peasant scratched 
the soil in the spring with his wooden plough as had 
been his wont from times immemorial, sowed without 
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manuring, and harvested the wheat in the autumn and 
the aftermath in the next year, and then the I&nd lay 
fallow ; cattle, horeea and sheep always found sufficient 
pasturage on the virgin Bt«ppe rich in grass, or took 
their feed of hay in the slightly -built winter sheds, 
sometimes even under a roof only ; the cows gave little 
milk, it is true, but then their large numbers made up for 
this. What was there to be learnt 1 The nobleman was, 
asTerpigorew says, police inspector, not an agriculturalist. 
The bailiff had only to see that no peasant played the 
truant, that everyone was At his place according to 
orders — to-day on foot, to-morrow with a horse and cart ; 
to-day alone, to-morrow with wife and child. In the 
village he had to see that the huts were repaired, that 
the taxes were paid, and, if necessary, the nobleman him- 
self had to step in and put an end to a quarrel, or give a 
marriageable girlin marriage, orwieldtheknout inpunish- 
ment for a misdeed — which, by-the-bye, was always done 
in the horse stable — or even put someone into irons and 
send him to Siberia, or sell this or that ne'er-do-well. 
What learning did all this required No one was over- 
burdened with cares. The peasant paid his tax, the 
master his brandy excise, and beyond this there was not 
much to be taxed, unless the nobleman went into the 
provincial capital to buy a Paris drees or a Persian 
carpet, or some champagne from a pubhcan, and thus 
paid an indirect duty. Mortgage debts there wer« few 
or none, and the few only exiBt«d since the "Council of 
Trustees " established by the State had, a short time 
before, given credit to the nobility. There were no 
courts to administer justice to the peasant or citiien and 
to coat money ; if necessary, the police could be put into 
a good humour by the present of a few geese, fishes, a 
horse, or a cask of brandy. The higher officials in the 
province, by the way, mostly belonged to "us," to the 
nobility of the province, and were not cruel. What 
then was the good of saving or of worrying? 

Then came the year 1861 with its staggering 19tb 
of February, on which date the peasants received their 
personal liberty, their allotment in the village, and their 
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ehftre in the village commune. At first everybody waa 
stupefied bj this blow, and with good reason, for the 
nobilitf had in no way been prepared for it. Pray 
remember that hitherto the property of the nobleman 
was represented by peasants, not by land, if by pro- 
perty profitable poaaesaiona are understood. The 
peasant was productive, not the land, for whole square 
mileH of the finest country in the Government of 
Samara or Simbirsk, even of Saratov, beyond the 
Volga, had no value in themselves j they became valu- 
able from the moment that the first peasant settled 
down upon them. The widow in Terpigorew's story 
makes her fortune by buying up men, women, girls, 
children, everybody she can lay hands on in the 
Oovernment of Tambov, her home, and by sending 
them in chains into the desert or rather the Steppe of 
Samara, that they may work there in irona until they 
have settled down: making new land arable, building 
huts, and, above all, by having children — a task which 
nobody must delay, since every child increased the 
value of the land and every vagabond ia good enough 
to marry a. girl and to produce a family. There were 
endless tracts of land but no inhabitants upon them ; 
the ground was to be had for an old song, and the 
landed proprietor colonised by deportation. Vice ver»a 
they had perhaps little land but many peAsanta, and 
thus they possessed a fortune, for the peasants at any- 
rat€ earned something ; they went as traders into the 
town, and of their profit they gave a share to their 
lord. Now, all of a sudden, the peasants were gone — 
thev were free men ; the nobleman still possessed the 
land but no labourers! True, the GovemiDent gave 
Redemption bonds ; the free peasant hod to pay a sum of 
money for hia land to his former master ; the Govern- 
ment now stood security for him, and gave the landed 
proprietor a saleable bill on the debt, which he could 
negotiate. But the peasant had only received about four 
acres of land per head, where formerly, as a serf, he 
cultivated six or eight acres for his master. How then 
was the master to cultivate these in order to obtain the 
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former profit! The sum lie received in interest from 
the Treasury for tlie four acres of the peasant did not 
even cover tlie loss of the three acrea which now lay 
fallow and which the self-same peasant had cultivated 
formerly. For at first the peasant hired himself out, 
but unwillingly, as a day labourer, and a hard taak- 
mastercould gel no hirelings. Moreover, the peasant had 
taken away his plough as well as his horse, and the estate 
was often left without implements and cattle. Thin 
really was a most difficult position ; perhaps the borse 
was left but tbe labourer and the plough were gone. 
How were the fields to bo tiUed ? The new property 
yonder in Samara, with its settlements, the mud liute 
of the deported peasants, without any farm buildings, 
had no longer any value ; but even the family estate 
produced nothing more, because It was hardly cultivated 
at all ; the number of fallow-lying fields increased. 
After two years the coachman left, the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the spinners, the weavers, the embroider- 
esses only stayed the two years the law obliged them 
to, and then took their departure. The estate was 
deserted, except for this or that old butler, cook or 
bailiff, who still clung to the family for sentimental 
reasons, if liia master liod happened to inspire them, 
otherwise he too went his way, to service in the town or 
to open a drink shop, a grocery, a smithy in the village 
— the poor nobleman was left wringing his bands in 
despair, Ho had been robbed of the property, the 
heritage of bis father and forefathers — what was he to 
do now ) 

Gradually the stupefaction disappeared amongst the 
nobility as amongst the peasante. The latter had 
wakened from bis liberty bout, and as be could not live 
upon the produce of his land he had to work for the 
nobleman. Thus began the first journeyings after work 
which have ainco acquired such large proportions. The 
nobleman accustomed himself with a sigh to the new 
way of living, which reiiuired money for wages, and 
which ho had now to produce. The arable land had 
decreased ; to make a prufit by farming was even 
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diificitlt than before, and many got into diffi- 
culties. Miiay also had obtained from the " Council 
of Trustees " the first loaa upon mortgage, and though 
it wa« not large the interest upon it had tti be paid. 
Then came the bilU of redemption, money became 
obtainable. Suddenly a great excite luent spread through 
the land. What had been received from the "Council 
of Trustees " had gone nobody knew where. Now 
it was said that with the altered atat« of afEaira a new 
mode of living must begin. Some wished to introduce 
modern farming as it was prevalent abroad, in Germany 
and in France, where the landed proprietors made great 
pro6ts upon their estates. This was to bo introduced into 
the districts of Orel and Tambov, The landed pro- 
prietors took their bills of redemption to Moscow, went to 
the new German engine factory, and inquired what sort 
of machinery and implements would be required for 
agriculture after German fashion. Several loads of 
machinery ond a few German workmen were taken 
home, all the neighbours were invited for a certain day : 
four horses were put before a heavy plough or a 
sowing mochine, or even a threshing machine, which 
was sot working. If guod luck would have it, they 
actually did work, to the astcnisbment of the neigh- 
bours, and weeks passed before a wheel broke or the 
labourers dechired that the plough was no good, then 
everything went into the shed, and there was an end 
of German methods of agriculture. The first attempts 
naturally had a sad end, considering the prevailing 
ignorance of modern farming methods, even when 
the dealer in tho town, or the German foreman, 
who was perhaps a Mecklenburg "tlromer" &ad had 
never seen a threshing machine, did not cheat them, 
What was certain was that the bills of redomption 
gradually disappeared. 

Nothing more perfect on this subject can be read than 
the descriptions by Terpigorew ' of the prevailing con- 
ditions after the liberation of the peasants. It is chaos, 
ooonomic and moral ch&os. For the nobility had not 
Xarpigoienr, Decay. Si Patersburg (iu Ruiisiui). 
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oal^ buea tliruwa eatircly uaprepired from a state of 
bftrler iato that of monotary exchange, which they did 
not underabuid, but they wore a,lao morally eqaally in- 
capable, owing to circumstances which required a strong 
will and much presence of mind to overcome. When lis 
formerly received money for a horao sold in St Peters- 
burg this was spent in champagne and festivities. For 
what other purpose should he have required money on his 
estates, unless it were as a miaer or because he wished 
to purchase additional property! Mow he had money 
which ran through Itis hands just as quickly as before, 
tor he had not learnt to take thought for the morrow, 
or to think in money, but, oa the contrary, to act the 
part of a grandee wherever lie appeared ; this bad 
become a second natnre to him through many genera- 
tions of peasant serfdom, or may have been a national 
cKarticteriatic of the Slav, of the " open nature " of the 
Kuasian. And to this must be added that the Russian, 
whether peasant or nobieman, has no aptitude for 
agriculture. He is no farmer in the sense that wa 
Uermans understand it. He does not cling to the soil, 
but easily leaves it, in order to go into the town to 
enter private service. 

Others, who had no opinion of modem methods of 
agriculture, thought the more of the good education of 
their children, which was to enable posterity to bring 
back the former prosperity of the family by entering the 
Stat« service. They took their bonds of redemption, 
drove with them to St Petersburg or Moscow, and 
lived there as grandly and as comfortably as they bad 
been accustomed to and considered consistent with 
their position. The sons were prepared for the " Crown 
Institutions," they learnt the chief things, that is to 
say, foreign languages and good manners ; the 
daughters were polished by real or so-called governesses j 
the parents went into society, and soon the bonds of 
redemption had gone. They had to return home to 
their estates and turn into money anything they might 
still possess in order to help their promising son in 
his brilliant Oovernmeat career, which, doublloas^ 

L.ofO. 
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was assured to htm, cansideriog his great gifts 
aniJ promiaes. Tben began the dowiiward ruad. 
Somowhat later, when one landed proprietor ia the 
country after another was ruined, the Government 
atbempted to help. In spite of the experiences bought 
twice before it saw in the lack of money alone the 
cause of the troubles which overwhelmed the landed 
nobility. In the year 1874 the "Mutual Land Loan 
Asaocialion " was founded by the help of the State and 
under State control. This institution issued bank-notes 
at par, which could be purchased at 8S, were con- 
vertible into metal, and which at first required an 
interest of not less than 7 to S per cent,, but very soon 
9 to 11 per cent., including the loss of capital of 12 per 
cent., caused by the low exchange. This "Golden 
Bank " ruined a number of landed propriotora until the 
StHte abolished it. Then the Government founded, in 
1886 and 1804 respectively, the "Nobility Agrarian 
Bank " and the " Peasant Agrarian Bank." It caused 
the foundation of a number of private banks, in short, 
threw with a lavish hand the money which was to save 
the nobility into the country. But this nobility had 
not learned even then how to deal with mon^y. They 
took what was offered them, often as a help, which the 
Cuir, in their estimation, seemed bound to lend to his 
faitliful and hard-pressed nobility ; yea, they were often 
very indignant when tlie interest, not to mention 
repayment of the capital, was mooted, since the Czar 
could not possibly have had such a thought in his mind 
when he gave the money. For the rest they lived upon 
this loan for a few years, and some proprietors actually 
went in for modern, that is to say a more intensive, 
kind of agriculture, especially by growing beetroot for 
sugar; of these, however, there were few, and they 
were very rich people. 

A new era began once more when railway con- 
struction on a large scalo and the craze for industrial 
enterprises seized the capital. Then the cry in the 
provinces was, also ; " we must obtain bank concessions, 
ire must found joint-stock companies." Most of tli« 
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landed proprietors had never in their lives seen either a 
"8hiire"ora fuctory, and had no notion whatever ot 
the businesa which such enterprisea entail. Soon, 
however, there appeared a brother on the scene, one 
who had been in Paris and had visited the Bourse a few 
timea, or perhaps some other friend who hiid been at 
school with a Minister of Finances — who had sat on the 
same form with him only two places off— who could 
therefore not fail to obtain by the inftucnce of this 
Minister the finest concessionB and thus to found the 
most lucrative of enterprises. Speculation began, the 
requisite money was taken out of the new mortgage 
banks, railways were constructed, and the money 
disappeared ; soon they were again in the old plight, for 
all these railways and enterprises were unsound at the 
core, partly by reason of ignorance or dishonesty, even 
more on account of carelessoeas. 

It is estimated that in this way 150 millions were 
borrowed by the nobility upon the security of their 
estates, and then for the most part squandered through 
carelessness, ignorance, want of understanding, in- 
credible lack of character and childish tboughtlesaness. 
Since the beginning of the "seventies" in manj 
districts a third of the nobility or more have disappeared 
from their estates, swept away by this moch-praised 
financial syetem, which is supposed lo indicate progress. 
One feels how Terpigorew'a heart is bleeding when he 
speaks of one neighbour after another having to leave 
his property. 

The economic revolution had not found everybody 
unprepared. Cold, calculating men, subordinate 
officials or merchants from the towns, or usurers who 
understood the signs of the times, cropped up. 
Terpigorew describea two such types ; they reappear in 
ftll his stories. The one robs the peasant, the other the 
ttobleman : the one takes away the horse, the cow, the 
next year's harvest from the peasant, by loans at 
usurious rates of interest, the other purchaf es, at a price 
fixed by himself, the nobleman'a horses, his farm build- 
ings, then the park, the orchard, the furniture of the 
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manor house, finally the house itself. Everything is 
carried off. The ancient oak-panelled walls of the 
house are taken to pieces and put together again in the 
town ; the furniture ia carried thilher, and thus the 
old estate has disappeared into the district or 
Government capital, together with its former 
owner. But in this house there now lives the usurer, 
and the nobleman has gone a-begging for some small 
Bituation somewhere in the neighbourhood of Smolensk 
or of St Petersburg, or he has become a drunkarti and 
come down in the world, or he has disappeared nobody 
knows whither, Upon the old estate everything ia 
deserted : the old limes in the avenues, the grand trees 
in the park, all have gone ; the fields are let out piece- 
meal every year to the peasants in the village, the 
paddocks are let, the forest is cut down and sold, 
Hondreds, yea, thousands of properties are in this con- 
dition now, not only near Tambov, Orel, Tula, etc, but 
also in the vicinity of Moscow. 

In reading these descriptions one fancies that 
children are being spoken of. So little thoughtfulness, 
BO little firmness, so little experience, so little woridly 
wisdom, so IJttle Kelf-reapect and bo much confidence, 
Boft-heartednesB, carelessness, so easy-going, so self- 
induJgent, so long-suflering towards others — they are 
like children who have scarcely left school ; their 
thoughts do not reach beyond the next month, the 
next week, they have never learned even to think of 
economy, to reckon with it, much less with political 
economy. A surprising lack of strength of mind, of 
practical common sense which it is scarcely possible to 
comprehend. If this should be the character, the 
national character of the people ? It would well-nigh 
seem impossible in that case for them ever to reach a 
state of independence. 

Meanwhile, the Government of Alexander II. bad 

made the first attempt to train the people to activity 

and independence. It had called to life the Provincial 

Assembly, and had organised the first attempts at 

HiiBtice properly so-called. To the nobility these two 
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fields of useful and lucrative labour had been thrown 
open siuce 1S63 and 1864, and thej crowded by pre- 
ference into the posts which the proTiuces offered, and 
for which no special study such as law vaa required. 
This was during the first days of horror after the 
abolition of serfdom, By their office of peace- makers, 
which pertained to the nobility and regulaled the re- 
lations between the peasants and their former bond- 
masters, they bad obtained important influence upon the 
peasants in the village, and also upon the few peasant 
representatives in the Provincial Assembly. When 
subsequently this office was abolished their influence 
also vanished, and another element began to rise, which 
really learnt to work, but which watered the stock of 
benefices for the nobility. This element became to the 
nobility what the village usurer, the "fiat," was to the 
peasant. It exploited the childish, easy-going noble- 
man, enriched itself through his forests, houses, parks, 
and obtained influence in the administration. 

Thus the nobility found themselves face to face with 
a doubly antagonistic officialism, and soon were engaged 
in a quarrel with them on the field of self-government, 
which the Provincial Assembly had opened up to the 
nobility. As I have said before, this innovation fell 
into the time of the absolute prostration of the nobility, 
who, having become peosantless, and thus breodless, 
sought, after 1864, refuge from hunger and shame in 
the newly -instituted Provincial Asaembly. All sorts of 
tasks had been handed over to the provinces which 
were connected with the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money. It was they who taxed the land, raised 
and spent the taxes for public purposes. Roads, 
hospitals, school-houses, granaries and bridges had to 
be built, and it waa well-known, from past experieneo 
with the Crown buildings. Crown enlrepr<venrs and 
contractors, how money could be made out of these 
things, The Provincial Assemblies became the fields 
of speculators; the buildings were Jerry-built, the 
roads neglected, and thus the state of affairs soon went 
from bad to worse. This brought the Government from 
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the very first into opposition to the provinces. More- 
over, there was the natur&l aversion of the State D£Gcial 
to any authority independent from himself which cur- 
tailed hia power, and further, his bureaucratic jeaJonay 
of all repreeentative independence. The governors ob- 
structed, interfered, the provinces complained, and the 
quarrel graduaUy tnrned into a struggle between the 
principles of Belf-govemment and of State officialism. 
Finally there developed a political antagonism between 
the disciples of the old bureaucratic autocracy and the 
members of the Provincial Assembly elected by the votes 
of the "states," which aroused the suspicion that the 
latter were striving for political representation, by which 
the omnipotence of the Czar, i.e. , of tho bureaucracy, ran 
the risk of being restricted. The Church immediately 
took its stand by the side of the bureaucratic de- 
fenders of absolutism, and from that moment the 
struggle of principles had an issnd dangerous to the 
province, as we shall see in another chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 



(continued) 



Thr landed nobility proved theiDGeiveB to be incapable, 
after the abolition of serfdom, of settling down to tlie 
new state of tliinge and of taking ap agrieultnre again 
on a new basis upon their estates. But tbia alone 
cannot have been the reason why the whole country 
became impoverished. Into the place vacated by the im- 
poverished nobleman other proprietors stepped ; the old 
fields were famed by the&e or let out to peBi-ants, and 
the profits benefited the new usufructuary. We shall 
inquire further on for the reasons of this decline of the 
peasant ; now we must keep in view the large private 
estates which comprise more than one-third of the 
cultivated land in private possession.' 

The landed proprietor of olden times grew very little 
com upon hia large plains. Why should ho? It was 
diflicult to sell in good years, and had very little cash 
value even in bad ones. Fifty years ago a bushel 
of oats yonder in the Centre only fetched 15 kopecltc, 
or 3d. ; the bushel of wheat double that amount, 
and even then it was often difficult to find 
a purchaser. When the harvest was brought in, the 
oorn-stacks stood in long rows close to the furrows and 
the nearest stack was thraabed out, and so on in turn as 
they were required. If the year had been good the 
next harvest found a part of these old stacks still 
unthraahed ; new heaps were added to the old ones, and 
if no accident happened the unthre^hcd stacks were to 
be found even after three or even four years. It was 
' Locbtin, Condiiitm o/ Jgrit^aiurt in Ftiuia. St FeleiBliurg. IBOl. 
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the pride of the nobleman and of the peasant, a sign of 
Tealth, when all along the road the new golden stacks 
ahone, and behind them other grey and greyer ones, the 
oldest ones half rotten, of a dark colour. It is true 
many a bushel of com was thus wasted, but it had its 
good points too. Tn a bad year it wag difBcnlt to get 
a living, but nobody suffered hunger, as evGryone 
lived on the old stacks, the nobleman as well as the 
peasant, whom it was his advantage, if not his duty, to 
keep in good health. If a peasant in the village had 
harvested nothing, the master provided from the old 
stacks or the bam, and starvation was averted. If the 
field would not yield anything more it waa left 
fallow and a new piece of land was ploughed on the 
Steppe or the Black Earth, for nobody thi^nght of man- 
uring. The best wheat probably went to Moscow, into 
the mills ; where there were sheep famis wool was sold ; 
by horse-breeding, too, some money waa made ; the taxes 
were low, the cash eipenses were small. 

After the emancipation of the peasant, however, 
troubles arose. First there was a lack of bands, then 
of money, and many perished on this account. Mean- 
while, however, the network of railways was extending, 
and the prices of freight were so much reduced in the 
days of Wyachnegradski that it was possible to send 
wheat from the most distant fields (as long as the rail- 
way was not very far ofF, i.e., not much more than 100 
kilometres) to the towns, and even to the seaports, at a 
profit, Suddenly three times, even six times, the former 
prices were realised, and w^here, as formerly, in the dis- 
trict town only one or two dealers were found as pur- 
chasers, the ports from afar off made their magnetic 
attraction felt even in the villages beyond the Yolga. 
Now the cultivation of corn increased. One piece of 
pasture-land after another was ploughed up, wheat- 
fields grew in numbers, quantities of machinery and 
ol agricultural implements were brought from abroad, 
the production and export of com rose within a 
tew years to an incredible amount. The price of land 

~i and everybody believed in a golden future. To- 
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daj the Steppe, celebrated ia songs — the endtesa, Sower- 
carpeted, mystic St«ppo — is still to be found beyond the 
Asiatic frontier, beyond the Ural, but in old Russia it 
bos almoat entirely disappeared, and in its stead 
uninterrupted cornfields stretch out from Tula and 
Orel to the Black Sea, the Volga, and beyond. The 
earth is fertile enougli to bear wheat during many con- 
secutive years, or alternately rye, hemp and oats, with 
alight cultivation and without manuring ; thus they sow 
and BOW again, and these manor fields, mostly new land, 
bear even to-day eightfold in good years — twice as much 
as the fields of the peasant, or, at the very leaat, one 
third OS much. The strength of the peasant's field has 
been drawn from the noil during centuries. The lord of 
tho manor has more new land than the peasant, and for 
this reason alone better crops. Thus the destructive 
mode of farming which, since the blessed days of Rurik, 
had been in vogue in Russia was continued on a larger 
scale over the entire country, only in a far more destruc- 
tive fashion. For even if before no one had thought of 
manuring, there was at least an abundance of cattle, 
horses, pigs, which inevitably brought manure to the 
land without much trouble on the part of man. The 
immense grassy plains fed the cattle ond indirectly pro- 
fited amailer stretches of arable land, Now, however, the 
grass plains disappeared, and with them the cattle. 
They have diminished by one-third in numbers as com- 
pared with twenty years ago, whilst in all the other 
countries of Europe they have increased, and even this 
may be too low an estimate. The quantities of hay 
grew less and less, and the few remaining cattle were 
fed wretchedly with straw, not only by the peasants but 
even upon moat of tho estates. Thus the strength of 
the soil was exhausted the more quickly the cultivated 
fields increased in numbers, and they expanded with 
the expanding railway. The harvest produced by the 
single acre was and remained poor, or became more 
BO, but it was the number of cultivated acrea which 
caused the numerous corns tacks to be built up along the 
high-road for the steam threshing machines, more than 




there bad ever been seen before. However, the stacks of 
varied colours were no longex, for scarcely was the harvest 
at an end when one began t^ thrash and to sell quickly, 
moit of the masters' corn as well as all of the peasante'. 
The straw was left to rot somewliere or was used as fuel, 
and when a famine year came there was no provision. 
Horse studs and cattle fanna decayed, sheep farms like- 
wise, especially in the Central Governments, and lastly 
the climate also changed. The forests had gone, the 
grass; plains had disappeared, and with them the power 
to retain moisture ; the cultivated fields rapidly evapor- 
ated the melting snow in the spring, the rains in summer 
and autumn, and dry years were on the increase. 

Thus between 1870 and 1890 a number of fruitful 
years with a powerful increase in the com production 
were followed by a time of decrease in the harvest and 
Bimultaneously in the price of com. Scarcely had the 
famine years of 1891 and 1892 gone by, scarcely had the 
three following years brought plentiful harvests, when 
from 1894 the prices fell upon all the Corn Exchanges 
of the world. The favourable years had left very little 
capital from the sale of corn in the hands of the landed 
proprietor. In his easy-going fashion he had spent the 
money, had mortgaged hia property with the Agrarian 
Banks, and very rarely saved anything. An exception 
must be made in favour of the beetroot-growers in the 
south-west and south, who, thanks to the protection of 
the Government, obtained very high profits from the 
sale of sugar at home and at the same time introduced 
upon their large estates scientific farming, at least 
upon part of their fields. There grew landed properties 
from which 200,000 to 300,000 bushels of wheat were 
reaped every year. But the forests became thinner 
and thinner in order to supply the factories with fuel. 

Necessity, the uncertainty of obtaining hands, the 
lack of machinery, drove the landed proprietors into 
accepting appointments in the Government, the 
province, or the banks; their absence from their 
estates forced them to let out more and more of their 
fields to the peasants, mostly for one or two years. Of 
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course these estates were more thoroughly deyastated 
tUuQ iho communal fluids ; they were never spared, 
never maaured, and thus yielded very soon just as little 
as tha communul field, that is to say, three or fourfold. 
When the Geld did tiot yield more tLan had been sown 
it remained fallow. If one tabes into account the fact 
that these estates, witii tho exception of a very few 
small ones, which were farmed upon scientific linos, or 
of the very great ones with beetroot cultivation, wore 
worked at a very small prodt only, or even at a loss, it 
will bo understood why the estates of the nobility are 
dwindling away rapidly while tho auctioneers' lists 
contain thousands of properties for sale. It will 
further be apparent that, on the whole, the transfer of 
the soil into other, commercial or peasants', hands does 
not arnMt the course of impoverLthment. The merchant 
only very rarely becomes a farmer himself by tha 
purchase of an estate ; his idea is to get a return for his 
money, and the estates are plundered, not cultivated. 
The peasant offers better prospects when he possesses 
the moans for settling down on tho land ho has 
puitjliased. But this is rarely the case ; he clings too 
much to his village life and to his property, and this 
clinging ho even takes with him as a colonist. How- 
ever, in recent times, amongst the younger generations, 
the capacity and love for continued and rational agri- 
cultural labour ia more often met with. The number 
of young men of all classes is certainly on the increase 
who do not look upon Government service as the 
only possible career, and who settle down on the 
soil to hard work, but unfortunately these are still the 
exceptions. 

The number of private landowners is not great; 
they are, aa Lochtin thinks,' " Almost entirely 
occupied with Government or communal service, which 
offer adequate remuneration. For most land-owners 
agriculture is neither the chief nor the only means oE 
existence. This has been so for a long time, since 
Fdter I. rendered the nobility liable for service. Now- 
■ LacUiH, [>. 308. 
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adaya, however, the exodus from the country hus bo- 
come general ; you haro to starve on your o^tute, for 
probably you are overwhelmed with debts, and it is so 
easy now to get to St Petersburg and ao dull in the 
country without a retinue of servants and the cheerful 
social life with the neighbours, also because farming 
is so difficult. It is indeed difficult to pursue any 
rational sort of agriculture without tenant labourers 
or yearly hirelings. How can a farm prosper on which 
SO to 200 labourers are required for cultivation in the 
spring and for the harvesting in tho autumn, but 
wliich, during the remainder of the year, offers no sort 
of employment, so that labourers are only hired and 
paid for sowing and harvesting. The agent takca long 
journeys in the autumn in order to engage 200 
labourers for tho coming year, i.c., for sowing and 
harvesting. He returns with 200 agreements 
correctly drawn up, and waits, Just before seed-time 
100 labourers arrive instead of 200 and substitutes are 
not to be had. The 100 missing labourers have gone 
after higher pay elsewhere and to prosecute them is out 
of the question as it would lead to nothing. How is it 
possible under such circumstances to farm properly, con- 
sidering that the master is never certain of his bands ? 
To be certain of them is only possible if, apart from tho 
few weeks of seed-time and harvest, there is continual 
work to be found for them on the farm, in the field, on 
the meadow, or in the forest ; that is to say, it is only 
possible for a master who farms scientifically, who feeds 
cattle in the stables, who makes manure, grows clover, 
keeps roods and ditches in repair and has work to be 
done in the forest. Further, where are the hirelings to 
bo obtained for these thousands of estates, even if they 
are farmed scientifically, since the majority of the 
peasants have farms of their own or a share in the 
communal property, that is to say, are lauded proprietors 
therasolvos, who always return to their land after their 
peregrinations. The miserable condition of the peasants, 
ih no longer permits an increasing number of them 
I by their share of land and forces them to seek 
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work elsewhere, just at the time of year when there is 
work to be done in the village as well aa on the estate, 
readers it impossible. The poasant can only then find 
farm work when there ia Bome to be done at home aa 
well. 

The conditioDB for a change to scientific farming ore 
unfavourable, it is truo, but the change must be made 
because, with the old method of cultivation, the field 
does not yield aa much as the cultivation costs. Any 
other than the Russian nobility would probably have 
mastered the situation sooner. But here we have to 
deal with the character and customs of a class who 
seem to possess neither the will nor the capacity to 
bring any sort of rational order into agriculture by 
their own strength, or even with considerable help from 
the State. In reading the excellent book written by 
Engelbardt about twenty-five years ago one is amazed 
at the arrears of farming in those days, in regions which, 
like the Government of Smolensk, are nearer to the 
civilised world. But the kind of naive ignorance of 
even elementary agricultural rules and experiences 
is prevalent even to-day in all parts of the Russian 
Empire, may be read of daily in newspapers and 
reports, and not the least frequently in the publications 
and resolutions of Government Commissions, which 
have boon formed in endless sequence by the Ministers 
in St Petersburg, in order to finally solve this great 
problem. True, even the peasant in Germany, or in 
France, is not in possession of great book knowledge on 
farming, but this does not prevent him from pursuing 
rational husbandry based on practical knowledge and 
inherited experience. In Russia both are lacking. 
How many estates have gone from Russian into 
German hands and have in a short time become well- 
organised and profitable. " Karl Karlowitach " (as 
they are fond of calling the German immigrant), 
who had walked the street of the district town silently, 
with a pipe in his mouth, and who one fine day 
became proprietor of a nobleman's seat in the district, 
who set it in order in less than three years and ia 
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now becoming a, well-to-do mati — Karl K.arluwitsc!i id 
often laughed nt, often enviod, sometimes Imted, but 
nobody tbinks of imitating him, except ia an uareaaon- 
able aort of way. On the other haad, a few young 
noblemen are sent to France, or even to England, at tbe 
eicpense of the State, in order to learn fanning or 
cattle-breediag ; thence tliey return with more know- 
ledge but in practice quite useless. The thing that 
ties nearest ia seldom done in Kussia ; what is remote 
and grand ia undertaken by preference. Of course 
failure is the result. 

It has been computed that the landed nobility have 
mortgaged their estates up to 30 per cent, of their value, 
and this would of course not be high in comparison 
with the landed properties in other countries. How- 
ever, in tbe first place, the value of the land has been 
calculated according to the greatly-increased purchase 
prioea, which were obtained in consequence of the 
rapid increase in the cultivation of corn and the high 
priceaof the "seventioa"; and secondly, the actual value 
of the estates has fallen since through exhaustion of 
the soil. Thus the mortgages are in effect heavier than 
Vfould appear from the figures. To this must be 
added the fact that, apart from the cultivation of 
corn, only very few agricultural industries exist, unlesa 
sugar factories are counted. Since the Treasury has 
destroyed the smaller distilleries, which were useful to 
agriculture, and has built 400 factories for distilling 
purposes, this industry can scarcely be called an 
agricultural one any longer. Since, in the districts of 
tbe Black Earth, the meadows and pastures have dis< 
appeared oven less has been done than before for 
improved and increased cattle-breeding. Whilst 
developing favourably in Finland, in the Baltic 
Provincea, in Poland, even in Siberia, cattle-breeding 
in Oentral Russia and the occupations connected with 
it, almost without exceptions, are in a wretched con- 
dition. Since the Steppe has disappeared the numerous 
private studs in the Central Government* have mostly 
disappeared also, and horse-broeding beyond the Volga, 
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in the Orenburg district, is no longer carried on. The 
growing of cereals alone is left to the farmer, who must 
at all coats have money in the autumn, who cannot 
obtain, year after year, by money and labour, good 
cattle, who either will not or cannot breed pigs. And 
whilst very little is done by the Government for such 
Bide industries, the differential tariffs are driving the 
corn to the ports and the landed proprietor to ita culti- 
vation, and thus to further exhaustion of the soil. 
These estate-fields comprised, in the year 1892, 39'6 
million dessatine, and are said to have increased up to 
1899 by about 3 million dessatins.' With every des- 
satin of new land the Steppe disappears; on the peasant 
properties it is no longer met with, and only on a 
few large estates in the south-east. With sorrow 
many a Rusaiaa thinks of the former poetical Steppe, 
which even in Trana-Cancafiia is only to be found 
here and there. And recently a native from tbere 
(Nerutschew, in the St Petersburg ViedomoiCi) said, 
" The produce of the harvest has not increased by the 
estension of arable land, but rather decreased," Thus 
it becomes comprehensible why the landed property 
of the nobility has shrunlc since the abolition of 
serfdom. Before 1861 the nobility possessed 105 
million dessatins ; after the emancipation of the peasants, 
78 million dessatins. Of these there were only 57 
millions left in 1892, and at the close of 1893 again 
one million less — that is to say, 56 million dessatins 
in the hands of the Nobility.' According to this it may 
be assumed that, in comparison with 1861, the estates 
of the nobility have decreased by more than one half. 
The land has passed into the hands of peasants, 
merchants, citizens. 

■ lochlin, p. 146. 

' MOaknw, p. 180. The Sgorea aie biwed upon rcporta of tha 
Noliility AgrBrinn B&nliiind can therefore only refer to the sphere 
ol activity of thin liank. Finland, tlie Baltic Provinces and Poland 
:itBO belong to it. 
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AccoRDiKQ to Lochtin, the arable land in the hands of 

the peasants in 1892 only amounted to 111 million 
desaatins, the actual cornfields to 74'3 million dessatins 
only.' If to these are added the endless tracts of 
land which are still untouched or half devastated in 
European aa well as in Asiatic Kussia, it is more 
than probable that the land could eaeilj support 126 
million inhabitaniB. In the same year the landed 
property, communal property and tenant farms,' is 
said to have amounted to 3 dessatins per head, 0'T4 
deasatina of which were under cultivation, The share 
of tho former Crown tenant was greater, comprising 
about 9'8S acres. This calculation of 4'94 acres and 
less per head in Central Russia, which is quoted as 
being the rule by various authorities, was the result of 
repeated re-division such as the well-known Russian 
communal administration entailB. It was, however, in 
the rich "Black Earth" district of the Centre that 
the share originally consisted only of 3 to 4 desaatins, 
and with good cultivation and more highly -developed 
town life this might have yielded sufficient food for one 
family. For a family of seven, which must be taken as 
the average in Russia, the peasant property amounted 
to 14 desaatins of land, and very fertile land too. But 
now this share of 14 dessatins is divided into at least 
three, often and frequently into more parts, and even 
then scattered over far outlying districts, These 

' All tbest) Rusiiaa Btatiatlcal figures must not be relier! upon aa 

BcouraCi^, but ooly ua approximately »■>, anil eveu chea with caution. 

■ Leehiin, ti. 225. 
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divisions are often at n diBtance of ue mnch as 20 
kilometres frcmi the village; they oft«n conaist of 
long narrow strips two furrows wide, for the ploughing 
of which the peasant Bometimea requires a whole day. 
With hia wretched horse it ia impoKsible for hiiu 
to plough properly a field which lies 10 or 20 kilo- 
metres distant from the village, much less manure it. 
He cannot cultivate in a manner difiering from that 
of the majority of his neighbours the five or ten 
pieces of land, each only 10 or 20 feet broad and widely 
scattered one from the other; he must graze where and 
when the others do, and sow where and what they 
sow, else his seed will be trampled down and uaed as 
grazing ground by his neighbours, who sow later than 
he and who send their flocks to feed upon the fallow 
fields. In tiie district of Uglitacb, in the gouvememenl 
of Jaroslav, which is not the precious Black E^rth 
district, but, on the contrary, that of the poorer middle 
region, the property of the single peasant consiats to-day 
on an average of thirty-aix separate pieces, and in 1 2 per 
cent, of the village communes these strips are only 
3i feet in width.' Of course this has not olwaya been 
tbe case, but has gradually become so owing to the 
growth of the population and the consequent re-divisions 
of the communal land. Thirty or forty yeara ago they 
might have been less scattered and broader, but with 
the increase in the numbers who laid claim to them the 
number of these fields also grew, although the field from 
which these strips were cut always remained the same. 
Between 1875 and 1895 tbe property of the peasants 
per head has, in spite of some acquisitions of land, greatly 
diminiabed. In the case of 1000 peasants of both sexes 
in the year 1896, as compared with 1875, a loss of 
property has to be noted, caused by the increase of the 
population and amounting to 20 per cent, in the Centre, 
23 per cent, in the east, and 24 per cent, in the southern 
regions.* If the present system of communal ownership 

tlonoftlu Cmtral 
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coDtinaes in rogue in the village the share of the 
villagers per head must go on decreasing. Moreover, the 
peasant has very few meadows and pastnres aa com- 
pared with the miserable fields. Loch tin calculat«s 
that of ail the cultivated land owned by peasants in 
fifty provinces of the extent of about 111 million dessa- 
tins, 17 million desaatins arc meadow land and 14 
million dessatins pasturage. An extension of the fields 
within the communal land is difficult and is said to have 
taken place only to a very small extent (0-8 million 
dessatins between 1892 and 1899). The cultivation of 
clover is impossible on account of the communal owner- 
ship of land. The implements are wretched, the horses 
and cows of the most miserable description. Taking 
into consideration such conditions as these it is not 
surprising to hear (Lochtin) that from these 0'74 
dessatins of cornfields on an average only 20 4 
poods of corn are raised. Another investigator, 
Rimkbowitsch,' quotes, as the minimum required for 
the food of the Russian peasant, 19 poods, and he 
has brought to light the following state of affairs : (in 
round numbers) 45J million souls, or 70'7 j>er cent, of 
the entire peasant population, obtain from their share in 
the communal property less than 19 poods of com per 
head ; 13 million souls, or 20^4 per cent, of them, have 
less tlian 26'6 poods per head ; and 5'7 million souls, or 
8'9 per cent, of the peasants, have more than 26'5 poods 
per head. Taking 25*5 poods as the quantity whieh 
sufiicea for the food of the peasant, as well as of that of 
his cattle, Simkhowitseh comes to the truly Rtartling 
conclusion that only 8-9 per cent, of the Russian 
peasants obtain enough from their fields to keep any 
cattle at all. 

However little confidence one may have in such 
figures one may nevertheless assume that the share of 
most of the peasants in the moat fertile part of the 
Empire does not to-day exceed 4'94 acres per head, or 
98'8 acres per farm, and that the share of the former 
Crown farmers amounted to from 7-42 to 9-08 acres per 
' Communal Ounurthip of land in Jiuuia. Jiinc, 1S9S, p. 292, 
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h'jad. Acoordiog to investigations recently made by 
Seriag, in Silesia,' the peasants Ihoro only sell their 
corn when their fields reach the minimum siae of 7'42 
to 12-36 acroa. These 1-ii to 12-36 acres of woU- 
cultivated laud yield to the peasant sulHcient corn to 
supply his own wants, those of his family and of hia 
oatile, and only the sixth hectar (3-5 acres), or of good 
land the fourth, yields anything for sale. In Itussia 
we have had plenty of similar experiences in the 
villages of the German settlers. Yonder, in the 
flourishing colonies of Small Kassia, the colonist only 
begins to consider his farm pro6table when it comprises 
an area of 45 (121-50 acres) to 50 (UO-40 acres) 
deasatins. A farm in Small Russia originally comprised 
65 dessatins and has fallen to-day to 8 dessatins. 
Hence the decline of the Russian and the expansion of 
the German farmer in Small Russia. The gentleman 
farmer has of H hectare of land about 5-18 hectare 
under com, which in Sileaia would be tjuite sulficient. 
But this land has been so exhausted that it only bears 
threo or fourfold. During the last forty yeara, according 
to Folcnow, the fertility of the fields has diminished in 
the district of the Black Earth by one-third.' If one 
hears then that in spite of those facts the peasant is 
selling considerable quantities of corn one might be 
tempted to discredit altogether the reports of political 
economists. Tet, on the whole, these figures ore quite 
correct. But how is this possible 1 

During the last ten years whole bookshelves full 
have been writwn, not in Russia alone but also in 
Qormany, on Russian communal legislation, so tliat it is 
most superfluous to set forth hero the detects of the 
commuEuil ownerahip, of the repeated re-division of the 
fields, or of the guarantorship of the commune for the 
taxes. To continue to beUeve in this national idol, 
whicli hat claimed and still claims countless human 
sacrifices in our own times, only tho most narrow-minded 
Russian fanatic is capable of. However, there certainly 

■ DaUKht MtnuUvohrift, 1901, lol. ii. 
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still exist many of them, aad tfae praise of this 
charocterisdcally Russian and most pruniising (T) in- 
etitutioa is still sung. The truth of the matter is that 
the private ownership of laud by the peasaot, originally 
uiiivorsa!, has been gradually done away with by the 
Government during the last 300 years, and that the 
guarantors hip of the commune is merely a technical 
measure of the Governmetit whereby easy and certain 
payment of the taxes is ensured. According to 
Simkhowitsch this guaraatorship existed even before 
the communal ownership of land. The latter was 
enforced in North Russia aa late as the "thirties" of 
the nineteenth century by treating the peasants who 
defended their property as rebels. Tiie communal 
ownership of land lias, until quite recently, been pro- 
tected by the Government, for a law of Hth December 
1893 docreea that the withdrawal from a share in com- 
munal land, and its transfer to a private owner, as it 
was permitted under certain conditions (repayment of the 
redemption money), according to the original law of 
1861, were to be dependent on the consent of the 
commune and on the ratification by the Ministers of 
the Interior and of Finance. Since it is the well-to-do 
and industrious peasant who can and will separate in 
this manner from the commune, tbe best tax-payers of 
the commune, which has to guarantee their payment, 
wonld thus escape. On this account their consent to 
this withdrawal ia always withheld. The ambitious 
peasant can tbus never hope to acquire his share and 
in anticipation cultivate it more carefully than his 
neighbours. He has to go on being guarantor for his 
lazy neighbour who cannot pay his taxes ; ho must go 
on exhausting his land as his neighbour does his, for a 
few years hence this same lazy neighbour may be 
squatting upon the land of the industrious peasant and 
the latter receive in exchange the lazy neighbour's 
portion. 

In spite of the tendency adhered to by the Govern- 
ment until quite recently, to uphold this maddest of 
-vU agrarian institutions, signs arc not wanting that it 
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IS decaying internally, f&llmg to pieces of itself. Since 
the rich are not allowed to throw ofl' their fetters it is 
the poor who do so. 

The commane, with its communal ownership of 
land, originating as it does in a most practical 
although equally arbitrary motive, has, in the confused 
mind of the nationalist, acquired the ideal glory of 
socialistic equality. All peasants in the commune 
are supposed to remain equal on account of their equal 
share of property. As everywhere so here human 
nature has allowed itself to be cajoled for a long time 
by the ideal of equality and has very soon taken good 
care to establish inequality. It was not long before 
there were to be found in every village richer and 
poorer people, the aim of the richer being exclusively 
that of becoming richer still by making the poorer 
ones still poorer. This most human endeavour, 
combined with the progroaaive dwindling of the shares 
of land through the repeated re-diviaions, robbed an 
ever-increasing number of puusants of their horse, 
their cow, their implementa, and drove them to making 
a living as hirelings in addition to that resulting from 
the cultivation of their fields, and finally without the 
field at all, simply as day labourers in the village or in 
the town. This resulted in what scientific men call 
to-day the differentiation of the peasant class. The 
Kulak, the "fist," was the peasant who, making use 
of the necessity of his neighbours, turned one after 
another first into his debtor and then into his servant, 
who got hold of their share of land somehow and let 
thom cultivate it on his account. He bears the 
same relationship to the peasant as does the small 
usurious ofiicial or dealer to the nobility, who gradually 
eats up land, house, park, everything, and finally drives 
the nobleman away in a far more helpless condition 
than that in which the peasant finds himself, who, 
driven away by the "fist," has his hands at least with 
which to earn his bread. He also resembles the 
Dobility of the Middle Ages, who first protected the 
peasant, the poorer aobleman, or the artisan, juat as 
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the usurer is wont to appear as a benefactor in Ills 
monetary doiilinga with the peasantry, out of which 
protective relationship there gradually developed, in 
the easiest manner possible, serfdom, bondage, 
vassalage. What a cry was raised twenty or 
thirty years ago when this type of Kulak, the village 
usurer, first made his appeiiraace, who later, when Lis 
successful work was better known, was given the name 
of " village devourer." In hiui seemed to be iacarnato 
the enemy of the inviolate natioual sanctuary, the 
village commune, and he was fought by fair means and 
foul. But he could not be crushed, for he had his 
raison t^ilre in human nature, which you may control 
by laws but cannot altogether change. The more the 
share of the peasant diminishes by rej)eated re-diviaJons 
the more lie is obliged to seek a livelihood beyond the 
village ; the smaller the yield of the field, and the more 
BGvero and frequent the famines, the more easily, of 
course, the share of the poor falls into the hands of 
the rich, the lower becomes the price of land, the more 
difficult is it for the communal assembly to raise the 
S of the votes required Ui drive away the rich by a new 
division from the proi>erty obtained by usury or by a 
fall in the price of land. Thus, even at the end of the 
"eighties," in twenty-two Russian pouieniemeiti* 13 per 
oeot.' of all farms were without any cattle, and the 
horse census of 1883 showed 1,100,000 of the farms to 
bo without teams.' Within the last tea years thero 
disappeared in thirteen gonvememenU of the Centre 
and of the oast (Black Earth district) 185,100 farms 
with teams, and the number of harscs diminished by 
1,393,400, ».e., by 21^ per cent, in the east, and by, 
roughly, 29 per cent, in the central Black Earth district.^ 
In exact proportion also the number of teamless farms 
I Increased, for there the peasant does nut plough with 
' oxen or cows, but only with horses. It is evident then 



' I mean Roaaiuu liy mtionality is ooatrailiBtiuatiou to RusHia 
> > wlioU. 
''"■npare SimkhowiUoh, p. 316. 
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that tlie proprietor could not cultivate the fields with- 
out horaes. But it is equally certaiu thitl they did 
not therefore remain uaaul tivated. The iaforeuce is 
obvious that these fields were rented by the richer 
peofuiDts or acquired by them by some means or other, 
and cultivated with their teams. The million tenant- 
farmers had turned into a. million country or town 
day -labourers. This process of slow spoliation of the 
poorer peasant by the village "devourer" is going on 
steadily, and is only checked by the endeavour of the 
teamleas peasant to cultivate his land by means of 
hirelings and to earn the money required for this 
purpose by other work. Thus, about the year 1891,' 
91S,H0 farms were visited in the five gouvememenU of 
the Black Earth, i.e., Tschemigow, Voronezh, Poltava, 
Saratov, Kursk, and it was found that of these 25'1 
per cent, were without yoke-animals, 25-3 jier cent, bad 
one head each, and 496 per cent, had two or more head 
apiece. In sixteen gotivemements of the east and south 
the number of farms without teams rose from 1883 to 
1891 by 3*6 per cent, and if this census were repeated 
to-day in these same ffouvgmemenla, which within the 
last ten years have been visited by famines, no doubt a 
far greater decline would become apparent. " In New 
Russia," sayaGolowin," where communal property mostly 
exists on paper only, and where the duty of a guarantor 
is merely nominal, existence has placed no sort of 
clieck upon the natural growth of the more prosperoua 
farms. Tliey acquired normal dimensions by the 
purchase of land from private owners and by the 
renting of shares from those neighbouring peasants 
wliose farming was not productive."' 

By many people a decided hindrance to the abolition 
of tlie communal ownership of land is seen In the fact 
that the villages would have to be sub-divided and the 
communal land be given away in single farms, which 
would entful enormous expenses. This, of course, is not 

' Hurwiti, The Beanamie Poitlion of tfit Rastian ViUiigt. New 
York, 1832. BnglUli. Oompve Simkbowitscb, p, 817. 
' Qvlamn, p. 93. 
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to be thought u£, and it is not ia the least necessary 
either. In the whole of Europe village settlemeuta 
preponderate — single holdings are rare. The lack of 
water alone would make the immigration of the 
peasants into single farms impossible. But the Kulak 
indicates the right method : " give freedom of soil and 
the individual possession based on personal interest 
will make room for itself." Thousands of poorer farms 
will disappear, but the peasant class, as a whole, will 
be strengthened ; in the over-populated villages the 
farms will decrease in nomber, but those that remain 
will be better cultivated and more prosperous. Com- 
munal ownership encourages evU propensities ; laziness, 
carelessness, mismanagetnent ; it suppresses good 
qualities : industry, economy, love of agriculture and 
love of work. This fetter therefore must first dis- 
appear ; then agrarian development, arti6cially and 
arbitrarily checked, will resume its natural course and 
lead to convalescence. If the fetters of the law with 
regard to communal ownership were removed a class 
of peasant proprietors would speedily arise, and these 
might possibly arrest the general decline. However, 
this development of a peasant aristocracy also is kept 
in check by the guarantorsliip, which takes from the 
industrious peasant what the impoverished one can no 
longer pay in taxes, and thus militates against the ac- 
cumulation of property. For the taxation of the 
peasant ia high in proportion to hia income. A 
Russian agrarian statistician ' calculated that " the 
entire taxation of tlie landed property of the 
peasants, including duties payable to the State, ex- 
ceeded the gross profits in the year 1885 by 20 to 27 per 
cent, and in the year 1890 by 62 to 69 per cent. He 
declares that the former serfs in the thirty-seven gouveme- 
tnenla not only do not keep anything for themselves of 
the net profit on their land, but have to pay away 
198'25 per cent., that ia to say, almost double the net 
profit, in taxes to the State, and that tlie better-situated 
' Nikolai on PalUiaal faMwtnir in Auwio. Munich, 1899, 
pp. 2, 171. 
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Cwrn anii upiiiiaage peaaaats b&ve to pay 92'75 per 
cent, of tbeir net profit, and thua retaia T'2d per ceut. for 
themselves. True, it must be meutioned that iu these 
taxes has been included the repayment of capital for 
the purchased land, the so-called Land-Purchaae Instal- 
ments. Although this professor quotes official BOnrcea 
I it is doubtful whether the above ratio can bold good 

I as an average, as if so, the peasant who posaeuaed 

mure tbaa H dessatins of land would be ruined 
the more certainly the more lie pusaesfied. All accounts, 
however, point to an over-taxation of the peasant. A 
less learned but more experienced authority aa 
regards the condition of peasants, the Rural Captain, 
Nowikow ' saya, that in the Block Earth district the taxes 
for each soul, that is to say per head of the existing 
male population, ground tax, amortisation instalments 
and rural communal rates, amount to from 7 to 8 
roubles per annum, i.e., 3 to 4 roubles per desaatin, 
which would bo about one half of the rent paid for the 
land. On the poorer soil of tlie industrial and the 
lake regions the land often cannot pay these taxes, 
which are thus changed into a, poll-tax. The peasant 
would often willingly renounce his share ixi the land. 
If one realises the wretched cultivation of the fields, 
the exhausted condition of the land which for centuries 
post has remained witliuut manure, it must be confeaaed ■ 

that the abolition of the former poll-tax boa not saved I 

the peasant from being subject to another and heavier I 

kind of poll-tax. la the townless districts any oiber m 

source of profit ia rare, and only to bo met with at a ' 

great distance from the village, since home industries 
have been destroyed by factories. But the peasant 
wanders off in search of tills ; he thinks nothing of 
walking a hundred miles, or of travelling by railway over 
hundreds of miles, in order to save during the summer 
20, 30, often only 10 or 12 roubles; then he goes i 

home in the autumn and the taxes are collected. This I 

is tlie task of a long line of officials, the chief of the \ 

district police and his aisiatanta, mml captains, t&x- 
' SiKleha of a Itttrat Captain. Si Fctemburg, 13u9, p. IB. 
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iaspeotors, diatrict councU otEcialH, etc.; all these are 
anxious about the taxes and have their hands more 
or less on, or even in, the pocket of tlio poaaant. The 
principle work, however, is done by the police-inapector 
with the commune elders dependent on him, and it is 
easy to believe Monsieur Nowikow when he says that 
the time of the payment of taxes is the most important 
time of the year for the peasant. Even here, on the 
first rung of the ladder of administrative activity, the 
eternal defects of the purely bureaucratic r/gime are 
vividly apparent. Tyranny and bribery in milder forms, 
it is true, than exist^ a hundred years ago, are still to be 
met with, nevertheless, at every turn ; sometimes in the 
form of a glass of brandy with which the peasaut 
comforts the commune elder, sometimes in that of a 
bribe which the elder pays to the country policeman ; 
in addition to this there is the pressure which the 
brainless uniformity of bureaucratic mechanism ever 
entails. Corn prices are low in September, but the 
peasant must sell what was threshed only yesterday, 
sometimes even his entire harvest, in order to pay 
the taxes and arrears of taxation ; or, perhaps tobacco 
is f;rown in the village and sent to market in November, 
But long before Novemlwr the commune elder has been 
punished three or four times by the police-inspector on 
account of the delayed payment of taxes. For what 
matters it to the police whether the village grow 
tobacco or catch fish ! From the White Sea lu the 
Black Sea the taxes must be paid on a certain day, no 
matter whether the peasant is in a position to do so or 
not. Thus the law requires it. 

In spite of all uradniks (country policemen), police 
inspectors, etc., they do not succeed in collecting the 
taxes everywhere, and arrears make their appearance. 
Sale by auction of his last remnant of property is 
threatened ; the peasant Trarrows money or sells what 
is necessary. Wlioever would lend the peasant money 
at 30 per cent, would, at that time of the year, be a 
benefactor, says Nowikow. And yet the arrears are 
increasing every year, more especially in the so-called 
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■ Centre — in Great Kussia. Schwanebach affirmB that 

I about the middle of 1893 the arrears of the poaaaiits in 

W forty-six gouvememenU amounted to no leas than 1 19j- 

I million roubles, of which amount 110 millions fell to 

I the share of the Centre. Ho further adds; "Almost 

w ia all the central and eastern gouvernemtnia the arrears 

^ exceeded the yearly estimates, and in some — Ufa, Kasan, 

Orenburg, Samara — even by twice or three times the 
amount." For the year 1896 Issiijew ' gives 142J 
millions as the correct 6gure, although a, year before 
but eight millions were remitted. Taken separately the 
arrears in the gouverTiement of Yoroneith amounted to 
164 per cent, of the estimates ; in that of Novgorod, 306 
percent.; in Kosan, 355 percent. ; Samara, 342per cents, 
and Orenburg, 492 per cent. Besides these thereweigha 
upon the peasants from former bad years a considerable 
money debt given in the shape of grants. And these 
figures refer to the year before the famine of 1897-98, 
which hit these gouvememtnle veiy hard. The con- 
sequence has been that the arrears of land purchase 
instalments amounted, on the 2nd January 1901, to no 
less than 2D0 mOlion roubles. What state of alTairs 
has been, and still is, prevalent since that famine year 
has been grajihicaUy, and, I believe, correctly, described 
by Messrs Lehmann and Parvus.' 
/ — te addition to all this there is the great financial 
policy, inaugurated by Wysehnegradski and continued 
by his successors to this day, consisting in the pressure 
of the Government upon the taxable agriculturist with 
the purpose of increasing the export of corn, Scarcely 
has the harvest been brought in when the collection of 
taxes begins and forces the peasant to sell hia com 
immediately. He reaps, as we have seen, less than he re- 
quires for himself, but he must sell even this at any price, 
and thus starvation begins in the autumn. And the 
cheaper the corn in the markets of the world the more 
the peasant has to sell in order to make up the amount 
required for the taxes, even of what ho may have 
-_' Palieyof tkiSvaianM initlry of Finanet. Stuttgart, 18B8, p, 7. 
' Pamiihai Autfia. 
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reufldii[ioa ranted or pwdand land. Ttiiis,pnec>were 
bigh ia tbe iMd jean at 1891-1893, bat the imnaAxA 
pn»i«nti had no com ; U>«i they fell, u for instance in 
tbe gtmvtmement of Samara, is tbe year 1894, to 3 to 5 
Bbillings ibe cwt df wheat, and to about TIT to 227 
shillinga tbe cwt.of rye. In 1895 pnces were lower still. 
In the joMcwnemenX o( Poltara, for instance, bariey 
was at 9 kopeckH per pood ; and on tbe Volga the 
pood (A corn was paid for with 11 to 19 kopecks. The 
pricei began to rise once more in 1 896. But the cheaper 
the com the more bad to be exported, and u<ru 
exported, because the balance of trade had to be 
maintained and the gold reserve increased. In the 
year 18C4 Rniuiia exported of com 9j million Ischets' 
worth, or about 121^ million poods, to the value of 547 
uiillion roables, i.e., 33 per cent, of the whole export. 
Between 1882 and 1867 on an average 313 million poods 
were exported annually ; then followed, under Wyschne- 
gradski, the artificially inflated exports, which areraged 
441-8 million poods until 1891, and under Monmenr 
Witto, until 1897, 522 8 million poods. The fact is 
that one fourth of the entire yield of the Empire was ex- 
ported.' Of this the peasant supplied 350 million poods 
(Oolowin), therefore more than one half, although he in 
reality bad nothing to sell. The farmer reaped on an 
average in the whole Empire (with the exception of 
Poland and of Finland) only 293 poods of com and 
potatoes (in flour) per head of the agricultural poputa- 
tiim.' At the bottom of this there b the tax-collector, 
who sees to the " whipping up of com " in the autumn 
to the welfare of the ministerial and to the detriment 
of the peasants' accounts. For later on the peasant has 
to rebuy his bread stuff at an enhanced price, and in 
tho spring pay more highly even for his seed com. 

' SekvandyKh, p. 95. 

■ Thm Loch tin, ovcB amongut Foligh Bconoinliila, n juggler in fi^r*i. 
llhoihould h&ve rated too low thehftrveatof tbe RuwiaD{>eite>uitbe 
boa, on tbo otberhond. c&lcnlatod it too hi|;b fortheRustiisn peuuit 
otttiD Centre. M ha ho* included the peaswit of tho Baltic Prtninoea, 
who lite unilur totally ditferent condilionn, i.e., who have enough 
Mid an: able to besr an oocaainual failure of ctopa. 
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Thna Lochtin arrives at the following result : that in 50 
gouvemementa of European Russia there are harvested 
per head of the entire populatiou, on an average, of food 
BtufTs {including potatoes), 22'4 pooda a year, of which 
3-6 pooda are exported, and therefore only 18-8 pooda 
remain for the requirementB of the peasants, which is 
leas than is required in any other civilised state for the 
population. We have seen already that the peasant 
without an estate harveats less than these 29'3 poods, 
i.e., of his 0'74 deasatins of cultivated field only 2-4 
poods. Naturally, under these circumstances, he is 
unable to make any provision for bad years ; but even 
the landed proprietor is prevented from this for the 
reason that in years with low prices no com can be 
stored but all the more has to be sold. In the years 
1P94 and 1S96, when the prices fell, the Russian com 
export immediately rose from 404 million poods in the 
year 1893 to 639-5 millions in the year 1894 and 574-7 
million poods in the year 1895.' And how incapable 
the land is in consequence of the lack of working capital 
to keep back the corn is shown by the circumstance 
that the export diminishes scarcely or not at all during 
the famine years, until the stores of former years are 
exhauflted. Thus the export fell in the famine year 
1891 by only 27-2 million poods. 

The same phenomenon appeared during the Iiad har- 
vest of 1897. Duringthelaatsix months of 1897, 233>3 
million poods more of corn wore exported thstn in the 
preceding good years, and in the following first six 
months of 1898, 241-3 miUion poods were exported, 
which is again more than in the preceding year. In 
1901 the failure of crops was looked upon as a certainty 
after July in a great part of Russia, and even officially 
recognised. The ministerial Budget Report gives the 
entire harvest of com for 1901 aa 3050 million poods, 
and tlie decrease upon the average of the last five years 
as 23C million poods. This deficit comprises almost 
half of the average export of corn. Yet the export of 
com is shown in the following figures, which comprise 
' Sekmimbaeii, p. 66> 
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the first eleven months of each year : 1899, 323,866,000 
poods; 1900, 395,691,000 pooda ; 1901, 428,300,000 
poods. In spite of the failure of the harvest, therefore 
more than before is exported. " If," so says Schwane- 
bach, speaking of the bad harvetit of 1897 (p. 103), 
" the movement of our corn were regulated by our 
consumption the surplus of the South- West (where the 
harvest had been good) would have taken the direction 
towards the central (necessitous) gouvertiemenls in 
order to help them. But the centrifugal force remained 
at work, and the export of com from Kiev and Podolia 
to Austria reached such proportions that the Austrian 
railways were not able to cope with the demands mode 
upon tbeir rolling stock." One of their newspapers 
came to the conclusion that "however small the harvest 
in Russia may be the markets of the world will always 
take from thence as much corn as they require if only 
the export is not restricted by artificial measures. This 
is easily understood : wealthy Europe outbids without 
ditBculty the poor home purchaser." To this must be 
added that at the time of the compulsory feverish export 
in the autumn the local price of com is wont to fall, 
and only to rise again in the spring when the peasant 
hafl to purchase. 

Thus more com is sold abroad than the people can 
spare if they are to be nourished sufficiently ; the greater 
part of the people, and especially the greater part of the 
Russian people, properly speaking, are in a chronic state 
of semi-starvation, to the profit of the Exchequer, and 
the reason is that they are too poor to keep their bread 
themselves or to buy any during bad years. If the 
above-quoted figures of about 18-19 poods of com per 
head which the peasant requires for his own sustenance 
and that of his cattle are correct (and these figures 
seem to be generally recognised aa correct), then it must 
be confessed that a surprising proof for the contradiction 
between finances and national economy lies in the 
(act that the Russian soldier, apart from the pro- 
visions of cabbage and of a little meat, receives since 
1872, twenty-nine poods of bread stuff. The peasant 
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hardlj ever aeea any meat tind very little of this moet 
Diitritioua cabbage upon bis table. He feeds principally 
upon bread and even griitze, and of these be boa only 
two thirds of the ration which the State looks upon oa 
necessary for the soldier. It might be expected, under 
the circumatances, that the period of his military service 
ought to be a festive one for the Russian pejtsant and 
that in no other country conscription could have 
such charms as in Ruasia^in so far as those 29 
poods of grutze or Bour do not exist in the accounts of 
the 8ervice department solely, but are actually consumed, 
without any deduction, by the soldier. Another calcu- 
lation giving an amazing result is the following : the 
Government takes in its struggle against famine, as a 
minimum per bead and per aunum in bread stuffs, I9J 
poods. Statistics have shown that of the barvested 
corn, after deducting the export, there only remain 
308*6 lbs. per head in the country. According to 
this the whole nation must die out from starvation. 
Fortunately, however, these calculations may be looked 
upon as pi'oofs that the statistics are wrong, for there 
doubtless remain more th&n these 308 lbs. in the 
country, only this "more" the statistics cannot lay 
bold of — it is kept bidden, and for special reasons. 

Similarly as with regard to corn production matters 
stand as regards the meat production. The flesh food 
of the Russian people is decreasing. Whilst in all 
other countries, with an increasing population, cattle is 
on the increase, this is, on the contrary, decreasing in 
Russia. According to Lochtin, Russia shows, during 
the decade from 186S to 1898, a yearly loss in cattle of 
0'08 per cent, and does not possess more cattle per bead 
of her population than Belgium, and almost a third 
less than Germany. Russia, the land of grassy plains 
and of nomads, the land of the rich Black Earth and 
of the flower-carpeted Steppe ! Similarly sheep-farming, 
pig-rearing, horse-breeding ace decreasing year by year, 
whilst the country, in respect of these domestic animals, 
possesses much fewer per head of the population' than 

' Polciwv, p. 17. 
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other oouD tries. TLe latent offictSi] investigations have 
given the fuiluwing results : duriag tbe last ten yeara 
the number of horses in the Centre (9 gonvemetnenls) 
has decreased bj 1 17,000 ; in the east (4 gouvemements) 
by 68,000 head ; the number of horselesa farms is in- 
creasing there, and in all Kussian youvementetUs the 
farms with one horse are increasing at the expense of 
those with several. Tlie export of all kinds of cattle, 
horses, pigs — live, and in the shape of meat, skins and 
fat is being zealously promoted. Only lately, in October 
1901, the Oovemraent decided to increase the export to 
England of mout and butter, an undertaking which 
once more shows the boundless self-deception with which 
in Russia, by preference, such tasks are set which do not 
in the least tally with existing conditions, but which give 
hor the appearance of having reached a high state of 
civilisation. As usual a commission is formed wlucb is 
to inquire whether Russian cattle is suitable for 
fattening purposes for the English market. Russian 
cattle ! They have not enough to subsist on, have never 
even for generations dreamt of fat, much less of prime 
meat, but now they ai-e to be examined by a commission 
as to their fitness to shine in the most difficult meat 
market of tbe world. For this purpose, and for the 
mission of 30 agricultural travellers to England, 50,000 
roubles have been thrown away, and these gentlemen 
have, by eating and drinking and speechifying in London 
and Windsor, contributed greatly towards the con- 
clusion of an Anglo-Kuasian Alliance — for much more 
than this will probably not result from the enter- 
prise. But this unpractical, exaggerated mode of 
dealing with practical questions is typical of Russia. 
We shall meet with many cases of a similar want of 
understanding, which in themselves are unimportant but 
characteristic of the universal lack in Russia of a 
correct estimate of her own powers. 

As the peasant cannot live on his village land he 
goes to seek incidental earnings elsewhere, and leaves 
the cultivation of bis field to his wife aud children. It 
is, however, difficult to find incidental earnings in a 
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country where, apart from agricultui-e, ttiei-e ia but 
little demand for manual labour. In Iho Centre IhA 
entire industries are concentrated in Moscow and in 
the three or four neighbouring gottvememenle. Beyond 
this industrial centre there are not any considerable 
factories for many hundreds, yea, thoueands of miles, 
the metal works of Tula, of Bransk, or the coal mines 
and smelting furnaces of the Donez excepted. Industries 
to-day occupy in the whole of Russia 2 to 3 
million people of both sexes. What is that amongst a 
peasant population of over 100 miliiooa? The whole 
country of the Black E^rth is dependent upon agriculture, 
and inasmuch as the peasant there docs not find any 
incidental employment ho does nothing at all. For 
home industries are mostly stified, and labour in the 
fields ia only to be had during a few summer months. 
Seven months of the year are almost entirely seven 
months of lost time, and therefore the assumption seems 
not without foundation that the daily earnings of the 
Russian peasant amount, on an average, to 18 or 
19 kopecks (3Jd. to 3^d.),' "The impossibility," 
thus says a paper which appeared in 1892, ' "of finding 
occupation during the whole period in which there is 
no agricultural labour, is in our silt-cartb district one 
of the chief causes of the low economic level of the 
country population. In this respect the position of 
affairs has become worse as compared with former 
days." Since the peasant, apart from the most absolute 
necessaries, neither grows Hax nor keeps sheep, nor 
spins Das nor weaves wool, since everything turns upon 
the cultivation of com, everything depends upon money, 
and this is lacking. The peasant lives, apart from 
those 3 per cent, who are industrial labourers, still in a 
state of barter, and is quite helpless against a Oovern. 
ment which applies to him the technique and the 
doctrines of a financial system. 

The conflict between the commune, which binds its 
members hand and foot economically, and the State, 

' Gijlowin. Kccording to Mulh&U'a inTntigKtioiu, p. OS, 

• S. Nitolai, OD p. 305. 
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which requires taxes ot the commune, paralyses the 
material development and the activity of the people. 
Where the peasant has broken loose from the commune 
and bos established a free farm upon purchased land, there 
prosperity is often found. And the same condition of 
things was found prevailing by so zealous a defender of 
old Russian life as Prince Mestscherski ' in the free 
Russian settlements on the lower Volga. A country- 
man from thence told him the following : " How striking 
a contrast J in the central provinces, where the Russian 
people are represented, so to speak, in their very 
essence, wherever one looks there appear poverty, 
laiy slumber ; every progress in the life of the people 
seems to end in the desire to lead a life of semi-starva- 
tion. From thence I was taken to the goui-erMtnent of 
Astrakhan, where, on the land of the KirghLies, occupied 
by force, Russian villages have been formed. - . . 
1 could scarcely believe my eyes when I perceived these 
splendid vill^ea, with clean, spacious houses, with little 
front gardens and back gardens, in which eon- 
tented, rich proprietors of horses and of all sorts of cattle 
lived, and where, apart from comfort and wealth, cleanli- 
ness and order were reigning. . . . When I saw these 
villages, which remind one by their flourishing condition 
of those (German) colonists' villages which ai-e always 
pointed out to the Russian peasant as an example and 
a reproach, then I could not Ijelieve that here the self- 
same Russian people live and work who, the nearer 
you come to Moscow, incline their unfortunate heads 
the more meekly under the yoke of merciless poverty, 
and apparently lose all belief in their own strength, 
their intellectual possibilities, in their muscles, in their 
soul. I could not but think that they were Sectarians, 
Raskolniki, these happy, rich Russians in the gouveme- 
merit of Astrakhan ; but no, they were orthodox. . . . 
Under the impression of this story my soul was lost in 
dreams. . . . What is the meaning of this parallel be- 
tween whole devastated, impoverished, starving Russian 

' AoDording to a trumlation Fram tbe Orathdanin iu tbe St 
Peltrtburg Qaultt, ISOl, No. 184. 
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gouvememenls, aad those large villages of the flclfaame 
RuBfiiaa people, in which comfort and wealth are reigning, 
where, in a ceaseless stream, a fountain of personal and 
commtmal labour, and of individual initiative, wells upT 
... It is diiiicult to discover its meaning, but 
sadness and melancholy overwhelm my soul when ask- 
ing this question : Which, considering the strength and 
talents of the Rassian people, represents the true picture 
(if life? — these ooaes of welfare in the gouvsmentent 
of Astrakhan or those ruined provinces in Central 
Hossiat To this question there is no answer other 
than this : The picture of the rich villages of 
the gouvemement of Astrakhan is in accordance with 
the nature of the people, and contradictory ia tliat of 
entire provinces in the centre of Russia with a ruined 
and miserable population !" 

And tnce-verad, what contrast between the German 
settlements of the south and south-west, and those in 
the district of the Volga, where they have adopted the 
Russian communal administration ! Here these German 
villages are possibly even more wretched than the 
Russian ; there in the south and south-west, where they 
have kept to their Swabian customs they are rich, 
prosperous, beautiful villages, whose future, it ia true, 
has become dim since the Government has decided to 
rob them of their Germanism, but who hitherto have 
obtained by self-government splendid results differing 
greatly from those of the "Mir," the Russian village 
commune, which also possesses self-government. This 
privilege of self-government ie to-day, for Russiaus and 
Germans alike, in danger of being sacrificed to the 
Moloch of equality. 

However, the Government has in recent years seemed 
to approach the view that communal ownership of land 
and guarantorship are no longer capable of being main- 
lained. In the Budget Report for 1899 the Financial 
Minister has hinted at the abolition of the guarautor- 
sliip of the peasant commune. At that time I expressed 
the opinion (Oi-enzbolen), in consequence of this 
report, that Monsieur Witte would be driven by 
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financial rcaama into andertaking the reform of the 
entire village aUmiDiHtration. It was not long before 
one heard of farther steps on this difficalt rood. By a 
law of the year 1899 the gaarantorship was restricted 
and its entire abolitioa promised ; further, the term for 
the re-division of the field was reduced to a minimum 
of twelve years ; at the same time it was decided that if 
a peasant ha<l improved his share of the field he was to 
be compensated by the commune in the event of hiu field 
being taken from him at the time of re-diviaion. This 
shows, if nothing more, at least the direction in which 
the Government tends. And since a sudden break with 
communal owneraliip would render the peasant just as 
helpless and incapable as the nobility became through 
the abolition of serfdom, it seems wise to reach the end 
by slow stages. This is probably the idea of the com- 
mission which first worked under the ministerial 
assistant, Kowalewtiki, and latterly under the guidance 
of the ministerial assistant, Kokowzew, and had to dis- 
cuss the eoonomio condition of the Centre— with which 
word the impoverished district is being most appropri- 
ately characterised to4ay. Since these preliminary 
labours have been brought to a conclusion at the 
beginning of 1902 a new and great commission has been 
appointed, consisting of Ministers and high dignitaries, 
under the presidency of the Financial Minister, who 
has the right of seeking the advice of experts. The 
requirements of agriculture are to be set forth clearly, 
and the most suitable measures for meeting them 
to be considered. To gauge correctly tlie needs of 
agriculture from the Council Chamber of the Financial 
Ministry ia in itself a very difficult task. It is hope- 
less in an Empire with such manifold conditions and 
forms of agriculture, and with a population so differently 
disposed und educated for agriculture. It ia hopeless in 
the hands of an assembly so centralised and so remote 
from agriculture as is this commission. None of these 
twenty generals and excellencies have hardly ever 
given even a thought to seed-time and harvest, 
or to cattle-breeding. Agriculture proper could 
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only be helped by the fanner himself and by the 
self-government of the provinces. Bat this conmiis- 
sion will have done much if it finally abolishes in the 
Russian Provinces the guarantorship of the commune 
and the communal ownership of land. The person of 
the chairman gives a guarantee that something will be 
accomplished in this direction. Nowhere will the great 
energy of Monsieur Witte have been more appropriately 
and more salutarily applied than here, if he passes these 
reforms. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THB rsABAur (continued) 

Is examining tho collection of statistics of the provincitU 

assemblies we see that in many i/oavernemenls from a 
fourth to a, third of the village population live ia huts, 
which have a length and breadth of 6 arahin,' and a 
height of not more than 3 arahiw. In auch a room 
there live not only all the members of the family, but 
also the domestic animals. . . . The yearly reports 
issued by the Board of Agriculture show that the 
average daily wage of the country labourer amounts in 
the summer, which ia the best time, in the district of 
the Black Earth to 37-36 kopecks, and in the south-west 
of Russia to 40-GO kopecks." Where there are home 
industries still existing the wages are higher, but they 
do not exceed 50 roubles per annum, and amongst the 
potters in the province of Perm fall to 17 roubles per 
annum. If, moreover, the shortness of the summer 
earnings and the wagelesa winter are taken into 
account for these country labourers, then even the 
averages quoted by Mulhall, and mentioned in the last 
chapter, seem too high rather than too low : on the 
Black Earth the labourer does not even earn as much 
as 18-19 kopecks per diem, on an average. It may be 
that this is the average, but this does nut prevent the 
daily wage from rising according to time and place, 
when a plentiful harvest or home iodustries require 
many hands. The expenditure of the peasant in those 
provinces is fired by inveitigators at 50-65 roubles per 
h household. If, according to more recent 

' Arehin = S8 inchea. 

' Iit^tiv, p. 7. 
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mvestigations, we take as the average expenditare ot a 
peasant family 63 roubles 20 kopecks, of which 20 
roubles ii kopecks go in food, then this means, at any- 
rat« for the restricted part of the country here in 
question, a scarcity which evidently means hunger. 
For this sam of 63-C5 roubles includes everything the 
village household requires in the course of a year, and 
even on the Volga a family cannot well be properly fed 
upon 20 roubles 44 kopecks, or £2, Ss. per annum. 
The poll tax and the salt tax, it is true, had already 
been abolished during the new financial era under the 
Minister Bunge. In order to facilitate the purchase of 
land for the peasant the Peasant Agrarian Bank was 
founded. However, just as the nobility were helped 
but little by monetary loans, so the attempts to help the 
peasant, by loans or by the remittance of taxes to obtain 
working capital have been crowned with but little 
success. Whoever becomes rich in the village, whoever 
has a deposit in the savings bank but rarely owes this 
fact to the reduction or remittance of taxes, or to 
Government loans, but rather to himself, to hard work, 
or to the exploitation of his neighbours. In the great 
Russian farming districts, however, very little of the 
peasants' money finds its way into the savings banks, 
all the more into the ilscal suction - pump — the 
brandy monopoly. As long as the Kusstan peasant has 
a bushel of wheat to sell he does not refuse the brandy. 
The poorest village manages to find moans (if necessary 
in the communal poor box) to celebrate some feast-day, 
i.e., to drink a few pailfula of brandy, The fact is they 
know of no other joys in life and have not been trained 
to save, On the contrary they have been trained not to 
covet personal poaseasiona. For private property was, 
and still is for them, valueless. Before 1861 the lord of 
the manor could make it his own at any time, and since 
1851 there is the guarantornhip of the commune, which 
robs the saving individual of his roubles, either to pay 
the taxes which the neighbour cannot pay, or the com- 
mane forces him by threats to give up his rouble for the 
general benefit. If the ministerial Budget Report tor 
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1902 quotes tlie constant coniinmption of spirits for the 
last ten years per liead of the population at 3 pints of 
spirit of 100", tliis in itself, and compared with the con- 
sumption of alcohol in other countries, is not very much, 
for the Russian peasant takes alcohol only in the form 
of brandy ; the West European drinks wine and beer 
besides. The quantity named by the Minister, however, 
means an expenditure of 3 roubles, 65 kopecks, or 7b. 
9Jd., of which 2J roubles go in duty. This is ruinous 
for a peasant who, as we are told, lives during the whole 
year with his family upon 63 or G5 roubles only, and for 
a tax-payer who in any case has to suffer hunger for the 
Stat«. The peasant with a family of only four members 
would thus spend 14 roubles, 60 kopecks, or almost the 
fifth part of his entire income, in brandy. This is more 
than I am able to believe. However, granting that this 
proportion is exaggerated, it seems to be correct, never- 
theless, that the proportion between income and brandy 
consumption is a very unhealthy one. What the Govern- 
ment remitted off the poll tax it takes bock from the mass 
of the people by the branily tax, and thus the method is 
changed but not the result. Whatever the peasant can 
save, yea, more than he can well spare, finally goes through 
the taxation -pump into the Treasury. The cause of 
this lies in the moral character of the peasant, which 
probably has been shaped by outward circumstances. 
The desolate life in the village, which not 
only does not inspire any intellectual nor even any 
material interest in the native soil, naturally is nded by 
the most brutal powers, the policeman's truncheon and 
the brandy. 
Those huts in the villages, which Issajew describes, 
jstty built in the days when the bondmastor 
gave the necessary wood free, and since then they have 
repaired again and again where they have not been 
burnt down. Meanwhile, the forests disappeared even 
where in olden times they were numerous, and in 
the country of the Steppe there never hod been any. 
^lie wood became dearer year by year, and in proportion 
't the repair of the old huts. Then followed the im- 
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poTerishmeat of the peoatuit ; the hutB were repaired more 
and more rarely and more wretchedly, and when a new 
hut was built it was made of bad womI, and more [loorly 
built than the peasant used to build it formerly. " The 
fact of poverty," saya Nowikow, " is apparent; there is 
no longer any doubt about it. Meanwhile, we con- 
tinually hear that the economic position of the peasant ia 
being investigated by the pravincial and Qovemment 
atatiaticians, that Commisaionera are being appointed to 
learn all about it." Unfortunately the commissioners 
hardly ever get to know the true state of things and if 
they do, everything goes on in the old way, for the 
Government has more to do than to see to the repairing 
of the peasants' huts. Thus the huts stretch along the 
village street, low, sparsely covered with straw, at the 
back a vegetable garden ; an the opposite side of the 
street, beyond the never-cleaned dust and refuse heap, 
a wretched farm building if the peasant is not 
quite as poor as his neighbours. No tr«e, no shrub 
to be seen far and wide, only the cupolas of the wooden 
or brick church rise whitewashed above the grey 
monotony. Tlie village baa thousands, 3000 or more 
inhabitants. A few shops ofier the simple wares for 
sale which the peasant does not make himself. A smith, 
a shoemaker — and the monopoly shop, where the Crown 
distils its taxes by a plentiful brandy sale. No doctor, 
no chemist, only a few ' knowing ones ' — old women 
quacks. Lei us step into one of these peasant 
dwellings. 

"Even now," says our guide,' "half the huts are 
heated in the black fashion — has anyone ever seen what 
that means T It means that in the morning when the 
fire is lighted an impenetrable smoke fills the upper 
part of the hut and disperses through cracks or through 
a special opening, mostly, however, through the door 
opened for this purpose. The inhabitants spend this 
time lying or sitting on the ground, in order not to 
swallow too much of the amoke. 20° of cold ent«r 
through the door. When the beating operation is over 

' Kovitou). p. 225. 
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everything is shut down aud it is aa bot in the hut aa | 

in a bathroom. Towards morning the water often ,i 

freezes again. The walls and beds are covered with l! 

black aoot. Here the family of about eight aoula lives ; \\ 

the grandfather with his wife, tlie married boo, the || 

daughter, the children. Here they eat and sleep on the I 

straw, here children are born, here women spin and '\ 

weave, here the boys have to learn their lessons, h>-re ' 

you see calves, lambs, sometimes piga and fowls ; an ' 

unbearable stench pervades the room, a lamp without a \\ 
chimney aheda its light, or there is no light at all, if 

they have no money to buy paraffin. Outside there are I 

20° R. of frost, but the hut only contains two sheepskins, ,1 

so the inhabitants crawl on to the big stove and warm - .' 

themselves ; each in turn makes room for the other and 'I 

freezes again below on the straw, or he takes one of the I 

sheepskins, goes to work somewhere, returns wet and ' 

cold, his clothes ar« put upon the stove to dry, the hut is ' 

steaming with them. The next day the wife lakes the | 

sheepskin and goes to work as the husband did to-day. )i 

Everywhere dirt, for soap is a luxury and not by any i| 
means can all afford it. For laundry purposes the 

water in the brook suffices, and for washing one's body ,' 

there is the Turkish bath on Saturdays, the comfort of i 

the peasant. However poor the village it always boasts ., 

of a public bathroom. And the food ! Plain cabbage, I 

that is to say, hot wat«r in which cabbage is swimming, H 

and a spoonful of hemp oil, boiled potatoes and wheat ll 

groats, this is the dinner. If there is any milk it is for I 

the children ; meat is only provided on feast-days, a U 

fowl at Christmas and Easter. Often the potatoes, the I 
griitze, are lacking^then there is only black bread. 
Failure of crops and even the bread is lacking." 

What has not been written in the Press for decades 
and decades on hygiene or been discussed by innumer- 
able commissions'! Two hundred years ago the first ■ 
medical man with scientific training came to Russia ; 
but not until 1 86 1 had thoy advanced so far as to appoint j 
diatrict doctors in most of the districts ; and these I 
districts are often of the size of kingdoms. Since 1861, j 
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apart from the erection of schools, the chief merit of the 
provincial assemblies has been to agitate for hospitals, for 
the appointment of more doctors and midwives. How- 
ever meritorious their work may have been, how far 
advanced are we to-day 1 According to the statistics of 
the St Petersburg ['i^imosli of the year 1899 
(February) there was in nine provinces with rural 
districts but one doctor for 26.740 (Oherson) to 48,800 
(Poltava) inhabitants, i.e., od an average one doctor for 
35,000 inhabitants. How can the peasant think of 
medical help except in especially favourable conditions? 
Even if the doctor and chemist were only a few miles off 
he would not have the money to pay for the medicine, or 
would not have the horse to carry him there, or the 
old customs would teach him to call for a " knowing one " 
or better still to moan, to lie down on the stove and to 
die. Or a woman boars a child, where ! In the cold 
hut, with the help nf an ignorant woman ; immediately 
afterwards she is put upon the hot stove, has to drink 
brandy, and after three or four days she goes out again 
to work in the field. And the child 1 Well, if a milch 
cow happens to bo there it gets some milk ; if there is 
none, it is given a aucking-bag filled with black bread, 
which is rarely changed, goes from mouth to mouth 
and spreads syphilis, as Nowikow says. The child eats 
anything and everything, dysentery sets in, until at last 
it dies. No doctor, no medicine, no good advice would 
be of any avail. Try, if you like, to fight against this 
mad way of trejiting the woman or the child ; try, if you 
like, to tell them not to givo cucumber to a child suffer- 
ing from diarrhoM — you turn away, and if the child criea 
it is given a cucumber. Try to persuade a sick woman 
to ask advice of the midwife — " on no account, it is a 
disgrace, I shall be laughed at for being ill." Is it 
astonishing, considering these terrible conditions of life 
and this igfnontnce, that there are such ninnbers of 
invalids suffering from all sorts of anxmias, catarrhs, 
that almost all women are suffering of a disease of some 
sort, of hysteria, that children and also adults die Uke 
fliest It is rare to find a healthy family — the women are 
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all diaeas^d wilh fe* exceptions. From another part 
of the country one hears th»t the great mortality 
amongst children is caused by their being brought up 
on bread atono ; all milk there, in a village of the 
Province Tver, is sent to the cheese manufactory of 
Uonaieur Wereschtchagin. It is the same story as with 
the com : tlie milk so necessary for nourishment takes its 
way, in the shape of cheese, to St Petersburg or abroad, 
and the peasant is too poor to keep it for himself. 

The consequences of this mode of living have made 
themselves felt for a long time. The mortality is in- 
creasing and the increase of the population is checked 
in proportion. Schwanebach gives the yearly increase 
for the eleven years from 1885 to 1697 for Russia 
proper — the Centre, South, South-West, and East — as 
0'26 per cent., whilst it amounts for the whole Empire 
to 1-38 per cent., i.e., more than five times that amount ; 
for the Western Frontier Provinces, 2*2 per cent., i.e., 8J 
times as mucli. In Germany the increase of the popu- 
lation has amounted during the five years from 1895 to 
1900 to 7'82 per cent., or 1-56 per cent, per annum, i.e., 
016 per cent, more than the increase in the Russian 
Empire and six times as much as the increase in Central 
Russia. The former much-vaunted rapid increase of 
the Russians has, according to this, ceased completely, 
and like that of the French population received a 
check. Foreign immigration into the Western frontier 
districts can scarcely count now, as it is balanced by the 
very considerable emigration from these provinces into 
Russia, into the Centre, no immigration taking place 
tiice versa by Russians into the Frontier Provinces. On 
the other hand, the bands migrating to Siberia con- 
sist to a large extent of peasants from the central 
provinces whose shares of land have become too small 
and too poor, and who feel too cramped at home. They 
leave their villages by tens of thousands every year, in 
order to settle down in Western Siberia upon fresh soil. 
And yet upon this naturally moat fertUe soil in these 
provinces there are, per square km., only 51 (Kursk), 44 
(Orel), 41 (Tambov), 46 (Tula), 39 (Voroneih) 
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iohabitants. ' A further sjaaptom is Ihe progressive 
degencmtiou of the peosatita in the Centre. Every yeur 
the recruitingB are a witness to tliia; complaists are 
increasing about the number of men rejected from 
the service as useless, about the decrease of cheat 
measurement and of height. The former well-known 
line proportions of the Russian peasant have disappeared. 
The Jlaasian recruit comes off badly by the side of the 
recruit from the non'Rusaian provinces. 

If one tries to picture for a moment a village with 
two or three thousand inhabitants who have to cultivate 
their small piece of land a long way off, sometimes 
several miles from their home, who have no wood for 
fuel, for building purposes, no stones for foundations, 
who liave never luiything but straw upon their roofs, in 
many districts even for their fuel only straw mixed 
with dung, it will be seen that the commune alone is 
responsible for the cxuessive growth of the villages, 
Without it the peasant proprietors, as they would have 
been, would not have allowed the division of the land to 
assume sucli unreasonable proportions, and instead of the 
600 farmers there would to-dfi.y be found upon the same 
space 50 or less. They would have their farm-servants 
and would be content and prosperous. The dwelling- 
houses would bo better, the stoves lees dangerous, the 
conflagrations rarer. Nowadays these villages, as soon 
as a fire breaks out any where, are burnt down completely, 
nothing is left; and bow easily is a fire caused in this 
acciunuiation of Under and amongst a population whose 
highest enjoyment is intoxication. It has been calcu- 
lated that every year 200,000,000 roubles' worth of 
peasant property is destroyed by fire. And again, can 
it be wondered at if in such a village, containing 2990 
beggars and 10 well-to-do village tyrants, in which hut 
joins hut in endless monotony, brandy plays the chief 
part? In a large village a shop is to be seen here and 
there, or a pari^ hall, a school — the smaller the village 
the more rarely are these met with ; but in former days 
the public-house, nowadays the monopoly-shop, these 
* In Gecmuiy 104 per siiuare km. 
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■ra Betcr wuilmg. Kivij barinw timnsaction whitji 
Ues ovtode t^ nraal routine, ervy funil; eveDt, every ' 
iMtrgun, everr fev nwUea raniUed in Uxes which ths 
eoroaimw eldw giant^ entj mwtiug of the commune 
for ui electioit. Cor « ranlnUoa n^iectiDg the fields, the 
cfaorcb, etc-, all and erBtytlung reqaires br&ndy and U 
maaaged witii brmndy. And bniclea, there are 150, yea, 
eTen ITO.bolidajrs in the j-ev^dnring which tlie peasant 
does not work. ¥^tly, beoMLse in winter he can find 
no work ; Kcondly, becanae he has been forbidden to 
work bj the church or police ; and finally, because he 
likee it so. On Sundays the industrious man is mora 
likely to be seen in ihe fields when there b a rush of 
work ; but the SaioU' days and the Crowu holidays are 
not tightly to be disregarded. If these were winter 
days only, during which the Russian peasants sleep in 
any case because no work b to be had ; bat it b the 
»me in summer, when the work is ur^nt, when on oae 
such hoUday the harrest may be spoilt by untimely 
rain, or the seed be withered up by the scorching sun, 
and whii-h might be saved if it had bat been sown 
twenty-four hours sooner — but all the year round thera 
are holidays, and how is the peasant to spend them if 
he cannot sleep and happens to have a penny in his 
pocket! Is he to go for a walk in the treeless fields, 
or on the Steppe, or beyond the Tillage with wife 
and cbildreu aJter the manner of Qerman peasants t 
In the burning sua, without a vestige of shade, with 
his sickly, despised wife, the half -naked children T 
Formerly the inn was the meeting-place of the men ; 
the young people danced on the square in front of it. 
Kow there b only the public-house, in which one cannot 
sit down for a pleasant chat, in which one ha« to buy the 
bottle of brandy in order to drink it outside in the 
street. The old inn was dangerous; if one once sat 
down it was not easy to get up again ; you drank more 
with your friends than was good, you were tempted by 
the host to drink more than you could pay for and soon 
were deeply in debt, and where, as in the south-eastern 
dUtrict, it was the Jew who stood behind the counter, 
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you found yourself on tlie downward road. The danger 
is now lessened, but, on the other hand, this last remnant 
of social life has disappeared, and of the brandy only 
the enjoyment of intoxication ie left, Or you drink at 
home and become a drunkard ; the wife also drinks, and 
the children get their share. This is the dark side of 
the monopoly shop. If in Rusaia per head of the 
population less alcohol is consumed than in Germany, 
France and England, it is accounted for by the poverty 
of the people ; the peasant has not sufficient means b) 
pay for brandy every day, and for other stimulants he 
is not able to pay at all. He only drinks on special 
occasions, or when he happens to have some money, or 
when he has his "sapoi," this extraordinary Russian 
disease. A man who has led the most sober, orderly life 
for weeks, or for months, is suddenly seized by an 
irresistible, physical desire for brandy and spends a few 
days in uninterrupted intoxication. Once the drinking 
bout over, the man is again the same industrious and 
sober man he was before. If the peasant were less 
poor he might enjoy every day a drink ; a glass of beer, 
or of mead and brandy, would be less dangerous to him 
unless he went to the other extreme of drinking more, 
the more he earned. Such as he is now he lives in 
misery and dirt, without a stimulus to brain and 
heart, without an opportunity for harmless enjoyment, 
without the chance of attaining to any state of comfort, 
and yet tied to the soil. Only the village tyrant, the 
"fist," has belief in himself and a future before him; 
the others, the great mass of the people, lead an almost 
animal existence from day to day, and the African 
explorer. Junker, was right when, at the sight of the 
negro villages in the Eastern Soudan, with their clean 
houses and streets, with their well-fed and merry 
inhabitants, he thouglit with a heavy heart of the 
Russian villages. But let those negroes be governed 
by Russian officials, by conscription, a financial system 
and police, and all the other signs of culture, and soon 
these savages will no longer be enviable. Taxes and 
brandy would soon drive away their merriness. Yet in 
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spite of it all the Rusaian peoaant is so tenacious and 
so careleaa by nature that even to-day, unless famine or 
pestilence are raging in the village, yon may aee, on a 
Sunday in aununer, young men and women in their 
national dress, walking merrily through the fields, or 
dancing to the tune of a concertina. If there is bread 
for to-morrow the peaaant has accustomed himself long 
ago to look upon everything ae in perfect order. 

However fertile the land of the Black Earth district 
it yet allows defects which check any higher stato of 
culture. The rich, soft soil has neither gravel nor 
stones, and has more need than poor soil of artificial 
roads. Since there is no material for these there exist, 
apart from a fow highroads, no roads properly so called ; 
what a bridge ia worth in this (listrict is shown by the 
welhknown story in which the poasantcfills a gentleman 
who is driving along and breaks down with the bridge, 
a fool, since he ought to have seen that a bridge was 
coming and yet he did not turn off from the road. It 
is much safer to drive by the side of the bridge through 
the river, and on in the direction of the ruta which, 
running side by side at intervals, send up in dry 
weather thick clouds of black dust, and in wet weather 
turn into a quagmire. Another obstacle to civilisation 
ia the lack of water. For miles and miles you drive 
without seeing a house, a tree, an undulation in the 
soil ; everywhere fields or meadows divided into long 
narrow ribands, or lying laarren in an endless uniform 
level. For miles there ia no settlement because there 
is no water. Suddenly you stand before a steep 
declivity cut into the plain as with a knife, sharp and 
deep, so that frem the distance no edge, no interruption 
is perceived in the plain. Before tlio glance of the 
surprised traveller there stretches a narrow ravine in 
which, during summer, only a small brook winds along, 
which swells with the melting snow, and then carries 
floods of water from both sides, along which, unchecked 
by a hill, or a moor, or a forest, collecting from afar off, 
rob the soil of many of its most fertilising elements, 
However, there it water, and for this reason the row of 
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village hutR stretch on both sides o! the brook, extend- 
ing for many miles, ft village of hundreds of hut« pro- 
tected from storms by the steep mud banks. Wherever 
the fields and meadows disappeared the masaes of 
water furrowed the soil the more powerfully the more 
esBily, and these cracks, broadening from year to year, 
became valleya and dales. This ever-increasing furrow- 
ing of the land has reached dangerous proportions 
to-day ; the cultivated fields are torn up and diminished, 
the rivers are choked, and the State is called upon to 
help. It will be difficult, however, to do anything, 
except by restoring forests and meadows. Where the 
soil offers greater resistance to the water, as is the case 
in the northern parts of the Centre, there also water is 
more easily found in the plains and the villages are not 
obliged to follow the course of the river. In the district 
of the Black Earth, with its porous sub-soil, the lack of 
water is one of the chief causes of the formation of large 
villages with their distant fields, and is the chief obstacle 
in the way of less centralised settlements. However, the 
combination of village and river is to be found, and for 
other reasons, even where there is no lack of water, as in 
the northern forest zone, the so-called Lake District. 
In the gouvemeToents of Novgorod, Vologda, Olone?, 
Archangel, Perm, with their lakes and their forest ocean, 
the rivers are almost the only means of communication. 
Here the peasant settles on the bank of a river in order 
to communicate by boat with the nearest town, which 
may be 100 or 300 miles oflF, in order to utilise the river 
meadows or to plough some fields above them. Further 
00, beyond the field, the virgin forest begins, atretcliing 
over hundreds of miles, only interrupted by moors or 
lakes, without a road or a dwelling, only passable to 
man when clad with its wintry mantle of tee and snow. 
There are even to-day great tracts of land which are as 
good as without an owner ; there in the forest anybody 
may choose a piece of land, plough and cull,ivat« it, sow 
and reap, without ever requiring any permission. Thus 
gradually a village is formed, which sabsists chiefly 
1;:^ hunting and fishing because the climate forbids 
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ftgricnlture ; then, if by chance an estniordiiiary event 
secdB the news of the exist^BCo of ttila village into the 
district town, or even into the capital of the pro- 
vince, there appears an official who inciudea the settle- 
ment in hb taxation list, and thus it is recogniaed bjr 
the State. Hero the peasant lives as wildly as the 
Samoyede or the Laplander, but he suffers less hunger 
than hb companion in the South, on the land formerly 
so rich in corn but unfortonateiy no longer so to-day. 

Such b the material misery of the Qreat-Ruasian 
people. There is not much difference as regards their 
spiritual life. One can readily understand that, living 
in such poverty, the peasant has neither the time, nor 
the wbh, nor the capacity for thinking much about 
schools and learning. Before the year 1861 there were 
hardly any national schools. In the " thirties " of tho 
previous century the Government had begun to found a 
few elementary schools upon Crown and appanage land*. 
But in the year 1863 there were upon these Crown 
lands only 2795 Kussian elementary schools, with 
153,117 scholars, and on the appanage estates 204 
schools, with 7477 scholars.' They were very bad and 
showed no results. Since 16G1, especially since the 
introduction of Provincial Assemblies, the interest in 
the national schools has been astir ; the provinces 
founded with their own means schools, and urged the 
richer villages to do something in their turn. In the 
year 1893 the expenditure for the national schools was 
defrayed in the following proportion ; — 



By the Frov. Assemblies . 
By the peasant communes 
By the State and other sources 



69 per cent. 
29 per cent. 
2 per cent. 



In the gourernemmts possessing Provincial Assenibtiea 
the expenditure for the national Bchools has, during the 
last five yesrs, risen by GG per cent. But by the law of 
I2th June 1900 the Government has restricted tho in- 
1 Ciiiluatum. St 
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crease of revenue of the Provincial Budget so much that a 
further increaee of eipenditure for the schools has been 
prevented. In the year 1891 the Government handed 
the care of the national school, in so far as it had 
hitherto been a Qovemmeat school, almost entirely over 
to the Church, who ordered the village priest to look 
after the matter. It is difficult to ascertain the number 
of Church schools. MilUkow ' mentions for 1893, 58,490 
national schools, of which 5 1 ,540 were orthodox. 
Nowikow counts to-day, for the whole Empire, altogether 
70,000 national schools. According to the Government 
J/eMen^tr there existed in January 1899 about 31,500 
elementary schools manned by theChnrch, with, roughly, 
It million children, and brides these 18,341 Church 
sciioola for the children of the clergy, consisting of one 
or two classes ; amongst these sixteen teachers' schools. 
The teachers comprise the clergy, deacons, choristers, 
but in the majority (37,000) laymen. Of these more 
than 19,000 received a salary of 100 roubles and 
less ; in the province of Voronezh, for instance, it is 
s^d that the teachers of the Church schools are content 
with a salary of 40 roubles per annum. Often, however, 
the salary is supplemented by contributions from private 
individuals, or from the Provincial Assemblies. The 
highest salary, amounting to about 500 roubles, was then 
only received by 122 persons, by the teachers in the 
seminaries and similar institutions. Even these figures 
show the level of the Church schools. Ignorant as the 
lower clergy are they are incapable of spreaiiing culture, 
and he who lives upon £5 or £10 per aonum cannot, 
even in Russia, rato his knowledge and teaching powers 
very highly. Moreover, the Russian peasant does not 
benefit by a great part of the expenditure of the Church 
upon teachers, etc., but rather the non'Bussian children 
in Poland, Lithuania, in the Baltic Provinces, et«., for 
whom, as we shall see later on, much more is done than 
for the Russians proper. Taking all in all the Church 
expended in the year 1899 about 1 1 million roubles upon 
•choois, of which 5 million roubles were supplied by the 
■ JliluioiB, p. 3S7. 
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I Treasury. Nowikow calculat«a that of this sum nob 

■ 3 millions fall to the share of the 21,500 elementary 
I national schools, and this would tally with the quot^ 

r salary of less than 100 roubles for the teacher. It is 

not surprising if such schools show but poor results, 
especially if one consiJers the influence emanating from 
the Synod, which to-day ia all for religious propaganda 
and evidently fur obscuring the intellect. A striking 
testimony of this prevailing spirit was brought to light 

tin November 1901 by the St Petersburg Viedomoiti. 
In some of the Church schools for teachers missionary 
divisions wero arranged, in which the teachers were 
made acquainted with aectarianiam, more especially with 
the Stundists, and were provided with the means for 
resisting them. According to this missionary pro- 
gramme religious instruction in the elementary schools 
is chiefly given in a spirit of polemics against the 
tjtundists. In tlie eparchies of Poltava, Cfaarkov, 
Voronzfa, Astrakhan, Tambov, religious instruction 
has assumed this character, which, for children who have 
barely learnt to read and write, must inevitably lead to 
the most superticial conce[ition of religion. Instead of 
religion the children learn Church disputes, and instead 
of schooling and education they receive in the Church 
schools lessons on missionary debates and on choir 
singing. These two subjects are particularly favoured 
from above, a fact which in itself suflicieiitly charac- 
terises this kind of national school. Almost eijualiy 
I characteristic is the fact that our old friend, the Hur^ 

I Captain, Nowikow, who looks upon the spread of school 

I education amongst the |ieople as the most important 

■ task of the day, considers singing as one of the chief 
W subjects. If so thoughtful a man would found popular 
r education upon music wtiat notions must be prevalent 
I even amongst the more educated classes ! 

I In thirty-six t/tnireniemffiM with Provincial Assenibties 

I there were expended in the year 1900 by the Provincial 

I Assemblies, upon national schools, 15 mUUon roubles, so 

I that for the elementary education of the orthodox 

P Kusaian there only remained 20 million roubles, and if 
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e deducts the expeosea for non-Russian but orthodox 
schools there remainB even less. This is precious little 
vith a Budget of 18 hundred millious, and especially 
little in view of the fact that from the Treasury itself 
only & millions of ihis sum were forthix>iniiig, i.e., about 
one penny per head of the orthodox Russian population. 
Trubnikow calculates the share of the elementary 
schools ia the expenditure of the State for 169S as 0*7 
per cent.' And now we read (St Petersburg 
Viedomogti) that in the year 1 902 the Synod only has in 
hand for the national schools 3j million ixtubles, and 
will therefore reduce its expenditure by about 2^ 
millions. On the other hand, there are set apart in the 
Budget for 1902 for the lower schools about 9 millions, 
i.e.. 2 millions more than in the year 1901. To these 
lower schools belong district schools, town schools, 
parish schools, elementary and national schools. How 
much th''u will remain for the elementary and national 
schools ? Scarcely more than those 5 kopecks, or a Id. 
per head of the population, and little more than ^ per 
cent, of the Budget of expenditure, if one adds together 
the sums which the Ministry of Popular Enlightenment 
(Education) and the Synod expend for this purpose. 
Where the nobility and the peasants themselves take 
matters in hand or would do so if the State gave them a 
free hand, as for instance in the Baltic Provinces, in 

(Poland, in a few provinces with Provincial Assemblies, 
there the Government would be required to do but little. 
But in the provinces of RuBsia Proper the initiative of 
, the population in itself is slight and is checked by the 

Qovernment and the Church as much as in the non- 
1 Russian Provinces. 

I The Russian peasant of to-day has an instinctive 

desire to learn to read at least. The miserable Church 
schools are of slight value ; the provincial schools do far 
more. Besides, there often happens to be in the village ^ 

I a time-expired sergeant as a teacher, or the son learna ^M 

reading from his father ; thas, in spite of the bad schools, ^M 

k it is no rare occurrence amongst the men to be able ^| 

[ ■ P. 197. ■ 
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to read ; od the coi^rsrj, it is so prcTalent tlwt in most 
of the larger villAgw locneliodj is to be faaad who tAkes 
in a newspaper. Uaefal atao are the leeaoiu which are 
given to moat recruits in tbe raiment. 

How matters stand on the wfaide is shown by com- 
miinicatioiiii which are begjaoing to aj^ear in the 
Press on the resoltA of the censos at 1897. According 
to these (Rutdc. Viedom.) there were in St Petersburg 
1,242,8 1 5 Russian snbjecte, of whom 469.720 were unable 
to read or write. Thus in the capital, in which most is 
done for the elementary schools, 37'4 per cent, of the 
populatioD are entirely wtthuat schooling.' If thb is 
the standard of elementary instruction in the capital 
one may gange the value of the elementary schools of 
orthodox Russia. Od thb point the recruiting 
etatisCica give reliable information. Of the 290,000 
recruits selected per annum only 43 per cent, are able 
to read and write, If one deducts the soldiers coming 
from Poland und the Baltic Provinces, who receive a 
good elementary education, the number of Russian 
recruits who are unable to read and write would reach 
to far more than 60 per cent.' Naturally women are 
in a worse plight. The newspaper, ifedeld {The 
Week), relates that on an average only one out of 7 
peasant girls receives any education at all ; that in 
many villages there b not a single female creature able 
to read, not to mention writing. 

In most of the larger villages there b a church and 
a priest; it b the latter's duty to keep a Church school, 
Tliere ought, therefore, to exist a great number of these 
schools, and one might assume, if figures are insisted upon, 
that there is one orthodox elementary Church school 
for every 4000 Russians.^ If, however, one keeps in 
mind the quality of this schooling, if one considers the 
wretched condition, the ignorance of the priests, and 

■ It mniit be remeinbeKd that maaj Ftnlaadsn, Estlionians aod 
Lett* rcHideat hero uid there are not illiterate. 

■ la Garnmny the illiterate anLODg the recruits wore 0-15 per 

ha oennu of 1807 tliera were in Rouia 87,3S6,00O 
'bodux Church, 
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n more that uf their acolytes and choristers, of the non- 
comiiiissionod officers aad sucli-like, who are appointed 
as village sclioolmaatera, one cannot exfiect from these 
schools any conapicuous results. The non- clerical 
schools also, the so-called ministerinl schools, which are 
founded hero and there by o, commuae, and which are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Popular 
Enlightenment, as well as the provincial schools, lock a 
sufficient number of teacherH, of scboolbounes, of means, 
in spite of all the efforts of the Provincial Assemblies, 
to bring some sort of life into this important depart- 
ment. Poverty, necessity, external and internal con- 
ditions of man, the aversion of the Church autboritiee 
bo education in general — all this checks and in no way 
promotes popular education. A very retrograde paper, 
such as the Moscow News, exclaimed in despair not 
long ago, " We have no roads, tlie people live in 
stepper, in forests and moors. The settlements are not 
unfrequently Hepamted by uncultivated and roadless 
tracts of 500 to 600 versts, and the population, which is 
equally uncultivated, and here and there, so to speak, 
even savage, leads a sad existence, far from all industrial 
and commercial means of communication. Is it 
humanly possible to supply all these districts with 
properly-organised schools and with teachers 1 " Whilst 
there is very little done for elementary Russian 
education by State and Church, whilst only about 1 per 
cent of the enormous Budget of expenditure is available 
for this purpose, considerable sums are expended every 
year in foreign countries upon the education of 
Servians, Bulgarians, of Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, 
Ksthonians, etc., who mostly have far better scliools of 
their own and in sufficient numbers. Thus, in the 
Eparchy of Riga thero is one Russian Ortliodox Church 
school for every 554 orthodox inhabitants; this is six 
times OS much as in the whole Empire per heiul of the 
orthodox population. It is owing to this political 
Propaganda of the Church that none of the Russian 
provinces are as well supplied with schools as the three 
Baltic Provinces, and Livonia in particular, which La 
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According to this, Livonia is more richly endowed 
with Hchoois than even Germany, where there is only 
one school for every 874 inhabitants, iind for the reason 
that the Orthodo* Church school has taken its place by 
the aide of the Protestant School,' 

It is probable that the orthodox Russian elementary 
schools of the Baltic Provinces are not only the moat 
richly endowed, but also the most efficient, Russian 
orthodox elementary schools in the Empire, Brstly, 
because they have to withstand the competition of the 
most excellent Lutheran national schools, founded by 
the nobility and municipalities, and efficiently conducted 
by the Protestant clergy as far as the State has not 
checked them. Secondly, and this is the chief reason, 
because from times immemorial the interests of the 
Russians have been directed far more towards external 
propaganda than towards the internal conditions in 
Russia. At the head of this external activity, directed 
towards (Kilitical Church propaganda, there stands tlie 
Synod, the chief procurator, Pobedonoszew, as may be 
seen every year by the reports he makes to the 
Emperor upon the condition of the Orthodox Church in 
the Frontier Provinces, where both Catholicism and 
Protestantism are fought with most unfair weapons, and 
yet there the schools are in a much better material con- 
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dition than in Russia Proper. Once more we hare here 
the carious phenomenon of the Russian willing to suffer 
hanger, not only materially but also spiritually, for the 
sake of politics. 

How are any results in elementary education to be 
expected from school education given by priests, who, 
according to their education and position amongst the 
people, are as ill-suited for it as is the Russian ** Pope " 
on an average. 
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It tm>j b« tbftt thio preeediog as well as the fiucc««diiig 
deHriptioBS will »fffmr exAgg«r&t«d to some of my 
wdiii * . It voald indcied be a mistake to Buppuse that, 
foUowiBg in the tndn of theoe descriptions, anyone 
wmM b» fthle to find hit w»y throagh the whcde of the 
ItMana BHptm I httva more than once m&de the 
ot w wva tiow that «ide by side with misery there is 
iM«ih<rf, thkL, in tpitv i>f tb« de«ay of the nobility and 
1.4 ibo peaawila, tbere are excellent men to be found in 
.^ '-'--* -M^atoasswTOKitdingiS^'id the same may 
■^- — ■ ■ ih I sb«U now deal in brief. 
I priests and livings richly 
ter by private individuals. 
it ftnd the Russian [leasant possess 
r vhii-h, under favourable 
>y.\'. qualities. However, 
fi'un.l my descriptions are 
r (Nil- to the other that one is 
I Ut be not merely the sad 
r uufortuuatea. No country 
« nniform as regards its civiUsa- 
itnst* between rich and poor, 
L tuiun- ami deepest misery, are 
tho nMwt adranoed industrial 
L^^lar^l i>f ceneral culture, apart 
,iii.»l*, varies grostly in 
i:tv. Our descriptions 
til parts of titf country 
jilurc during tht' last 
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decades is an undisputed fact. I therefore ask my 
readers always to keep in mind that it is quite within 
the raagG of poEsibitity to travel throug Russia from St 
Peteraburgh bo Odessa without perceiving much of the 
misery and the want of civilisation which are bewailed 
on the right and on the left of the road by Russian 
observers. In the following paragraphs I shall speak 
of the parish clergy only, not of the monastic clergy, 
who, in their wealthy monasteries, live like " unburied 
corpses," as an old Russian writer has put it, and who 
at the same time manage the affairs of the Church. 

With a very scanty education the future priest 
leaves the seminary, chooses the prescribed companion, 
almost invariably from amODgst his own class, the 
daughter of a priest, and after his marriage is sent into 
a village. What his experiences are there we read in 
the Memories of a Village Priest.' He orrives — no 
inn, no reception! "Where does the seston live? 
They showed me a miserable hut. And the vergerl 
They pointed to an even more wretched hovel. Let 
us drive to the sexton. We drive thither and perceive 
a small crooked church built of stone, enclosed by a 
rotten wooden paling, and a dilapidated half-open hut. 
We enter ; the floor is of mud, the two windows, fifteen 
inches high, are dim, the walla damp, the corners covered 
with mildew." The unfortunate couple are located with 
the peasant, who has two rooms, and crams himself and 
his family into one. Then begins the bargaining with 
the commune as to who is to supply a dwelling for 
the priest. " After many entreaties, much bowing and 
painful humiliation on the one side, wise instructions 
and haughty bearing on thd other — 1 am sent for, at 
the expiration of a fortnight. I am to attend a parish 
meeting and ask for a home. I have to discourse for 
a long time, yea, almost to b«g them individually to be 
good enough to give me some separate room. At lost 
they make up their minds . . . and I receive orders to 
move into a peasant's house." . . . The room turned 
out to be scarcely bettor than the verger's hut, and in 
' From the Russian, b; M. v. Oettingen, U9i. Catta. 




this dirty bole the clerical couple liod to live henc«forth 
with the old peasants. At tea-tinje the sexton appears, 
but druDk. The priest asks him why he is drunk. 
" You, little father, have not yet settled down here. 
When you will have been here a year you will drink 
even more than I." And truly it would not be surpris- 
ing, considering the life which the priest has to lead 
here. Of money he has hardly any ; he boa to earn his 
living by baptisms, funerals, etc., he has to drive into 
the smaller villages of the neighbourhood in order to 
earn a farthing here, to obtain a fowl and a Utile flour 
there, and sometimes he spends an entire day driving 
about in order to return home with twopence ; this is 
the nite, not the exception, and the cry is always 
"drink." The parish gives him the so-called home, 
but as a sort of house-warming he has to supply a pail 
of brandy and to drink with them on peril of forfeiting 
their liberality simultaneously with their affection, 
" Yuu have to deal with us alone," so they say, "you 
must show us respect ; if so, we will grant you every- 
thing and respect you in return. But if you do not 
desire this, you had better pack up at once and go. Do 
not spare your back ; it will be to your advantage to 
bow down before the parish." In this dirty hovel, the 
rotten floor of which is washed once a ytar before 
Easter, where neither light nor air ever penetrates 
during the school-hours of the long winter, there also 
the school children have to be taught. Many a priest, 
thus complains the wTit«r, lives in a den or in the 
village public-house. It is therefore easy to understand 
why drunkenness amongst this class is so rife, and why, 
according to the direction of the chief procurator, 
FobeOonoszew, in the "Service Registers" of the priesta, 
there must always be mentioned " to what extent the 
individual is accustomed to consume intoxicating liquor." 
Such a register, sighs the priest, does not exist for 
other State oflicials ; this shows how naively the priest 
looks upon himself as a State official, which in reality 
he is, 
These are descriptions of thirty or forty years ago. Hut 
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although something has been done in the meantime — 
at least upon paper — the condition of the parish priests 
b still a most wretched one, even t<Hiay, taking into 
account the accumulated wealth in churches and 
monasteries, Even the Budget of the Church ad- 
ministration of the Synod proves this. For the year 
1901 there is an estimate of about 10^ million roubles 
for " the rural clergy, those in towns, for missions and 
missiouariea." If this sum were spent entirely upon 
the lower clergy of Russia Proper the individual priest 
would obtain about 100 roubles per annum. A great 
deal, however, must be deducted for missions and 
missionaries, for the clergy abroad, where frequently 
Russian Churches are built without this being required 
in the least. Even more is expended upon the many 
Russian churches and clerical institutions in the noa- 
Rossian parts of Russia, Everywhere, from Kamckatka 
to the Vistula, Russian churches and priests are being 
maintnined, even in places where no religious, but 
merely a political aim prompts the Synod to spread 
propaganda. The comparison of the Russian village 
priests in the province of Saratov or Tambov, with his 
brother-in-order in Poland, Lithuania, Livonia, is often 
surprising. Comfortable large dwelling-houses, often 
horses and carriages, fields and meadows, gardens, 
handsome, cheerful churches. The priest lives com- 
forUbly on 1000 to 1500 roubles of salary or profit 
upon bis glebe land, he has his nice schoolroom, is not 
obliged to bend his back, nor to drink brandy, nor to 
suffer hunger. Brotherhoods are being founded all 
over orthodox Russia, collections are made in order to 
help Lithuanians and Letts to become orthodox and 
to be Russianised, all for the sake of political ends. 
Scarcely has Russia taken possession of Manchuria, 
when, according to the Press, it is decided to found a 
Manchurian bishopric, with a scat at Pekin, and a 
great Russian orthodox monastery in Manchuria, in 
order to further effectually, the orthodox Russian 
mission there. For all sorts of distant objects money 
is lavishly spent ; "for os priests alone n 
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able." Thus our villagie prieata complain again and again. 
The examples he quotea are certainly convincing. 

In a thickly- populated parish, he tells us, the priest 
receives 144 roubles; in a medium-aized parish, 108 
roubles ; and in a small parish, 72 roubles in salary (p. 
191). Moreover, these poor priests are badly fleeced by 
the Consistories ; all their affairs are managed by the aid 
of money. Similar things are related of the "seventies," 
by the Englishman, Wallace, in his book.* Since then 
some things, and in some places even many things, have 
improved ; the Russian is not stingy with his gifts for 
Church and priests, but the complaints of the lower 
clergy about tlieir wretched condition, about the dis- 
regard of the people and the pressure exercised by the 
Church authorities, do not cease, and experiences such 
OS that of the priest in question may often be met with 
even to^ay. If we take up a description from our own 
times, the ChronxcUt of Leakme,' we shall not meet the 
same material and moral misery, it is true, but a 
position of the priests which, nevertheless, makes any 
reli^oDS or moral influence upon bis parish well-nigh 
impossible. The purest character, the best intentions, 
are checked by a Church Government which only 
recognises the traditional and prescribed outward forms 
of the ritual and prohibits every independent feeling 
and interpretation of the Word of God. To hunt 
sectarians is fashionable, and the priest must endeavour 
to track them if he is to be thought efficient, The 
truth is that everywhere, even in the Church, one feels 
the finger of the Government and of politics. Which 
saint has to be evoked in this or that case, this every 
deacon knows pat off, but the preaching of the Gospel 
and the care of souls, so essential for the peasant, and 
in particular for the Russian peasant — this path is 
strewn with thorns for tho priest by the Church 
authorities. The natural consequence is that the 
attitude of the peasant towards the Church is, like his 
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religious life, purely external, coneiatiog in customs, 
fonnulie, ceremonial sBcrifices. And further, the conse- 
quence is that OS BOOH as he is touched by the spirit of 
the Gospel he turns away from the State Church and 
becomes a sectarian. Then the Church steps in. As 
soon as there is a chance of political propaganda tLore 
is money for the priest, for the missions, for the 
churches, for the schools. For the sake of a policy 
the Russian willingly starves, oven in the religious 

Whoever wishes to obtain an insight into the moral 
life of the Russian people would seek iB vain fur 
statistics of morals of tho modem kind, and if he 
should find them they would not be of much use, as 
they would not be reliable. Only scattered accounta 
about crimes, drunkenness, etc., are available, but they 
are unreliable if taken as representing the average of the 
entire Russian people, not to speak of the entire Russian 
Empire. If, however, the material and spiritual con- 
ditions which were touched upon in the preceding 
account are kept in view, one is driven to the con- 
clusion that the moral level of this people cannot 
be high. Modem Russian literature, this wonderful 
mirror of national life, only too well confirms this 
assumption. Whoever knows Terpigorew, Gorki, 
Tschechov or Tolstoi's smaller writings, for example, 
the much-admired book, The Power of Darkneit, 
must feel the deep degradation into which the peasant 
of Great Russia has sunk. 

Family life is not shattered amongst the upper classes 
only. Other peoples, tho Germans of the seventeenth 
and the French of the eighteenth century, also sank 
to a low state of moral degradation, without, however, 
poisoning too much the life of the lower classes, and 
this period was followed by a salutary reaction wrought 
by the sore trials which the upper classes had to 
suffer. It is far more fatal when the relaxation of 
morals lays hold of the lower classes. In Russia the 
wife never occupied a position such as that which she 
enjoyed amongst the old Germans ; in the sixteenth 
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centurj she was, even at tbe Czar's court, esteemed no 
more highly than she is to-day in the countries ot the 
Eaat. She was cooflned to her own apartments, and 
only appeared on festive occasions, in order to pass the 
cup to the guest ; she was still partly the busband'a 
slave. Until quite recently traces of this former 
position could still be found, not amongst the peasants 
only, but amongst the rich Moscow merchants as 
well. For the peasant the wife is, even to-day, the 
slave, the worker, and they, the wives and daughters, 
oonsider themselves as such ; tbey suiler blows and do 
the work of slaves without feeling the loss of their 
dignity. The wife is looked upon with but little respect, 
and her marriage duty consists far more in serving her 
husband than in fidelity. The relations between the 
sexes are very loose. The men migrate in the Bummer 
to seek work, the women in the meantime take in 
soldiers as lodgers if there are any to be had ; in 
consequence of this there were legions of illegitimate 
soldiers' children as long as the custom of quartering the 
troops in the villages still prevailed, owing to there 
being no barracks. Or the wives and daughters were 
hired for the harvest by a landowner, frequently in a 
distant province. Thus hundreds of women suddenly 
made their appearance in the merry summer days ; they 
camped in hay-lofts and barns, and, of course, all the 
men came flocking from far and near to the dance 
and love-making, " What do I care," said one of 
these lauded proprietors to me about twelve years ago, 
" Of course things are pretty bad, but in September 
the whole horde leaves again by the railway and there 
is an end of it and my hurvest has been brought in." 
How long ago is it that ia the village tho head of the 
family lived with his son-in-law, daughter-in-law, with 
grand-children and great grand-children in one house, 
upon one farm, three, four, five families together, and 
the head of the family in a most patriarchal manner 
not only claimed his own wife as his own, but also the 
wives of his sons and grandsons I In reading to-day of 
the loose relations eiiating between men aud woiuen 
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one is remiaded of Japanese morals. This loosoneaa of 
morals is particularly serious on account of Bezuol 
diseases which have appeared in recent tiinea. This 
scourge hu.3 spread far, and has, in common with tho 
brandy, undermined the health and strength of the 
peasant. 

Worse however, is the fact that the ties between 
parents and children have been loosened. The newborn 
infant is generally, from the very first day, not treated 
with love but as a burden ; it lies in a box suspended 
by a hook and is rocked there by the foot of the knit- 
ting mother, or by the brother, until it falls asleep, or it 
is put to sleep with the ever-ready poppy juice. It is 
brought up in a pestilential atmosphere upon the moat 
inferior kind of food ; it has no strength and easily 
pines away if Nature has not endowed it with an iron 
constitution. For this reason one half or more of the 
children die at an early age, and the increase of the 
population has come t« a standstill, as I mentioned 
before. But the moral phenomenon is the lack of love 
in bhe mother for her child. She may be tender at 
times and overwhelm it with sweet words, but the nest 
moment she ill-treats and curses it, and, if her poverty be 
great, lets it starve and perish. If only God would take 
it away ! We do not need it, it cannot work, it is 
good tor nothing! And God in the end does take it. 
It is buried, the priest crosses himself over the grave 
and the mother tries to shed a few tears of respectability. 
The weakening of the mother's love — this, when it 
appears as a national characteristic, is a sign of terrible 
degradation, far worse than so-called loose morals in 
the relation of the sejcea. This phenomenon, too, must 
be traced back to the prevailing poverty. 

It is not difficult to discover the seat of these moral 
carbuncles in the nation. In a former chapter I have 
quoted the descriptions of a correspondent of the 
Qrathdanin who is aatonishod at the well-being, at 
the order in the Russian villages on the lower Volga, 
which have been founded in the Steppe country of the 
Kirghiics. The correspondent at first sight imagined 
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himself to be in a soltlement of sectarians, so favourably 
did these vlUagen compare with those in Old Russia. 
This shows how deep seabed in him and in everybody 
else is the experience that everjthiug looks different 
in a Tillage of sectarians than in one of orthodox 
Russians; and cortalnly it has long been well-known 
all over Ruaeia that the sectarian is a man who does 
not drink, nor smoke, who is economical and thrifty, 
and more industrious than the orthodox Russian. 
Why 1 Here dogma does not play an important 
part, for the great mass of the Russians who ilo not 
belong to the State Church, are ao-called "old be- 
lievers," followers of the old Orthodox Church as it 
existed before tho reforms of the seventeenth century, a 
Church which does not diiFer from the State Church of 
to-day in its dogma, but only in — from a spiritual point 
of view — unimportant external rites. These old 
believers cling more rigidly even than those of the 
State Church to empty forms. They are inspired 
even less than the latter by a living spirit of religion 
in their church ; and yet a slight formal divergence 
works great moral diSerencea. Usually amongst 
sectarians the old believers are not included, only 
those who seceded from the State Church at a later 
period. But these old believers distinguished ihom- 
selvee in a ci^rtain degree by the same moral peculiarities 
from the followers of the State Church as the sectarians. 
It is clear that tho important point is not what they 
believe but how they believe it. In the one case 
dogmas are upheld by compulsion and bring no moral 
blessing ; in the other they aro valued from free choice 
as something individual, aa a privilege of the spirit, and 
the struggles and the sacrifices which they entail 
enhance their spiiitual value and vitality. The mere 
fact that the old believers were, and are being per- 
Becut«d, that they are conscious of guarding by their 
own strength their religious treasures, the feeling that 
they must sutler for the sake of tliese treasures, 
sanclifies and spiritualises (hem. They are brought 
^Kxnally nearer to one another, they help each other, 
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f ih&y protect one auother ; thus the moral element 

1 becomes active tuid ennobles the spiritn&l life in the 

i parish and in the family. The old believer stands on 

an altogether higher moral plane than the orthodox 
' BuEsisn, and has thus reached a higher degree of 

prosperity. 

When, in addition, the sectarians proper are pervaded 

by a real living, religious faith, thechange in their moral 

character becomes more marked, more decisive. Under 

Alexander I. the English Bible Society, invited and 

fostered by the Minister, Golozin, penetrated into the 

il country ; the Bible was tranalated into the BuKsian 

'{ popular tongue instead of the Slavonic Church tongue, 

.' unintelligible to the people, and made accessible in many 

i' other languages to the various peoples of the Russian 

Empire. For along time it had but little effect, because 

Ithe mass of the people could not read it. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century the Bible followed in the 
;i track of the knowledge of reading and writing in the 

j. Russian village. It worked, and works, far more power- 

I fully than all the Nihilists, and if the Holy Synod 

wishes to be consistent in its policy of spiritual enslav- 
ment it must begin by checking the distribution of the 
Bible. The origin of the "Stnnde," from the prayer 
i hour of the German Menonites and other evangelical 

} German colonist meetings, is well-known. The religious 

1- sense of the Bussian, brooding for centuries over empty 

forms, combined with the equally repressed longing for 
spiritual life-^these quickly seized upon the liberating 
I power of a simple and practical living religious doctrine, 

and the " Stundist " movement spread rapidly over the 
whole south of the Empire. Wherever a Bible in the 
Russian language is to be found in the village, there a 
circle rapidly forms around its learned owner ; he is 
listened to eagerly, and the Word lias its effect. 
Apart from the "Stunde," other sects have existed 
( for a long time, raised from evangelical soil, such as 

the Molokanes and Duchoborzs, and latterly the 
Paschkovinians. Paachkov, a colonel of the Guards, 
who died iu Faris at the beginning of 1902, started in 
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the " eighties " a movement in St Fct«r3burg, which 
was essentially evangelical, with a method istical tinge, 
and which Boon seized upon all the strata of the popula- 
tion in the capital. Substantially it was a religious 
revival from the dry-aa-duat Greek Church similar to 
that which in the sixteenth century turned against the 
RoTnish Church in Germany and in Switzerland. The 
Gospel was to Poschkov himself new, good tidings, and 
as such ho carried it into the distinguished circles which 
he assembled at his palace on the Neva, and as such he 
brought it amongst the crowds of cabmen, labourers, 
laundresses, etc., whom he called from the streets to 
hear the news. Faschkov's name was known by the 
last crossing- sweeper, and many thousands blessed him, 
■ome becauae they had been moved by the religious 
spirit which glowed in him, others because they knew 
of the many charitable institutions which he had 
founded with his own means and with the help of rich 
men and women friends. I myself ahal! never forget 
the few hours which I spent in conversation with this 
man, simple in spirit as in education, but so rich in 
religious feeling and in true humility. To me he could 
offer nothing new, for all that to him was new I, the 
son of Lutheran parents, had known from my childhood 
days. But what was new to me was the phenomenon 
of a man who had belonged for fifty years to a Christian 
Church and hod only now discovered as something new 
what is familiar to every member of an evangelical 
community as the sum and substance of Christian 
teaching. To him the Gospel itself was something new, 
a revelation. 

This has been the cose of many thousands in the 
Russian Empire when they opened the Bible for the 
first time. The spark 06w from village to village and 
look fire, because the people were thirsting for a spiritual 
religious life, because it brought comfort in their material 
misery and food for their minds. In a few years every- 
body was astounded at the moral and material change 
wrought by the influence of the Stunde. Sober, 
industrious, honest, economical, observing order and 
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decency even outwardly— thuB the eTangelical sectarian 
difitinguiahcd himself from the member of the State 
Church, whether he waa a Stundist, a Monokane, a 
follower of Tolstoi or of Paschkov. Holy Vladmir, 
with hia Byzantine priests, brought no living Christianity 
into the land, and the common Russian hod not been 
brought into contact with it during the nine hundred 
years which have elapsed since. Wherever it penetrat«« 
to'day with the Bible, there its effect is apparent. It 
is such as the best Government could not accomplish by 
worldly means alone. But it is diametrically opposed 
to the Stat« Church ; it leads to secession from orthodoxy, 
and the State has entered upon a crusade against it. 

It is sufficiently well known with what rigour Mono- 
kanes and Duchoborzs have been proceeded against for 
years ; how they are told to pack up and are sent into 
desert traoka, beyond the Caspian Sea, where, destitute, 
meanless, and without work they are kept alive by English 
gifts, by the collections which Count Tolstoi and other 
humanitarians are making on their behalf. Since then 
has come the turn of the Stundists, who are now being 
persecuted everywhere, whose prayer-meetings are for- 
bidden by the police, against whom the Church stirs up 
her clergy and the entire youth of the Church schools. 
It is called missionary work, but it is the suppressing 
of evangelical Christianity, Paschkov's work, too, boa 
been destroyed, his charitable institutions were closed, 
lie himself was banished. 

Nothing more pernicious to the health of the nation 
con be thought of than this violent subjugation of the 
national soul which cries for air. The coarse fibre of this 
people would not be touched so easily by good national 
schools (even if they could be created) as by the unfetter- 
ing of the conscience by the liberation of the religious 
instinct. Bound in their external life by the " Mir " 
and the communal ownership of land, in their inner 
life by the withdrawal of all spiritual and intellectual 
food, how are these people to turn away from the rood 
to perdition ? Years ago, in the days of serfdom, they 
led a wUd existence without reflection, a simple, ud- 
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spiritual, and yet, in itgelf, harmoaious life. To-d&y 
every glance shows to them the deep chasm from 
which they look up to the creations of civilised lile in 
Europe, and the vivid contrast atira up oven the simple- 
micded man to thinking about himself and about hia 
aarroundings. The old harmony ia gone and the burden 
of existence is keenly felt because it ia recognised. 
Take away the power of the Church and the coercion 
of agrarian legislation and the good results would 
become apparent very soon. No Government alms, no 
agrarian schools, none of all these innumerable quack 
remedies invented in the chancelleries in order to 
avoid the fulfilment of necessary tasks, can over check 
the growing misery, uulesa first of all these two principal 
measures are decided upon. 

Stifling vapours arise from a fetid swamp. The 
flabbiness of moUusoH is apparent in these figures and 
ve see them driven to drunkenness, to crimes against 
their will, almost without passion, without fear of 
punishment, the victims of fate, not the bearers of a strong 
and evil will ; not evil by nature but following their 
instincts blindly ; not corrupted by life but without any 
sort of moral education or ideas derived from eKperi- 
ences ; not torn or driven by the necessity or the 
desires inspired by chaotic social surroundings, but 
following without a will mere inclinations and prompt- 
ings ; they seem like neglected children left to tliem- 
selves in a dark den. Yet, in spite of all good and 
gifted children, who might be raised by their innat« 
good feelings to noble deeds, who bow down to the 
ground before the uoblemao, the Mighty One, and who 
nevertheless rise again with the quiet self-confidence of 
equals and who show in words and bearing nothing 
mean and servile. There is a curious mixture in the 
Russian peasant ; he lets himself be almost ill-treated to 
death, he suflfers everything ; physically, spiritually, 
morally he shows an enviable strength to bear and to 
snSer; he often astonishes us by his quiet dignity, this 
simple savage, he frequently shows extraordinary moral 
^nuidear. But it is oa tnougb the alQews of active 
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stirengUi were severed; there is no indmdual 
character, no firm personality, no strength of wilL 
The dictates of the parish, the commands of authorities, 
the will of the Czar; apart from these three powers 
there exists in his breast no clear consciousness of his 
own independence. One often sees in him the 
descendant of a great and free people; judging his 
actions, his life, his desires, he appears as the victim of 
long servitude, or as the son of a people who have no 
fature. 



CHAPTER X 



POVERTY AMD FAMINE 



r In & country so eztcnsivo as that part of the Ruaatan 

I Empire with which we are here concerned, and so 

varied as regards its natural conditions, in apite of 
outward uniformity, tliere cannot fail to be a great 
diversity of iooa.1 conditioES caused by differences of 
soil, of peopleu, of geographical position, etc. Small 
Russia and New Russia mostly compare favourably with 
Central Russia. They suffer less from the communal 
ownership of land, which has here thrown off itsstifling 
form, if not in theory at least in practice; in Small 
Russia the guarantorship for the taxes does not exbt. 
Strong German immigration has contributed to the 
revival of farming. Thus prosperity is far greater here 
than in the Centre, and occasional failures of crops 
consequently less disastrous. These are Frontier 
Provinces, which are to some extent influenced by 
communication with the West. In the Centre, and in 
the East also, there are to be seen here and there rich 
villages or well-to-do peasant proprietors. There are 
great families with splendid estates. These are the 
exception, however, not the rule. All accounts, even 
the official ones, testify to a gradual decrease in the 
prosperity of this district, and this is confirmed by ever- 
recurrent famines. EveD if we had not these testi- 
monies we would have to draw from what we know of 
soil and labour, these two principal factors of all 
economic life, the conclusion, that in these districts 
economic conditions are very unfavourable. 

The Russian field, says Lochtin, shows unmistakable 
170 
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signs of great exhaustion ; a lack of valuable properties 
of the soil, and the failures of crops, are a consequence of 
this exhaustion.' This is the almost universal opinion 
upon the subject, which is only opposed hy that of the 
Financial Minister, according to which bad weather, 
drought, rain or frost alone are the occasional and nn- 
avoidable causes of bad harvest.' The most ignorant 
farmer will realise that after the ruthless cultivation to 
which the peasants' fields have been subjected for 
ceDturies, and which, since the construction of railways, 
has also been practised upon the immense private pro- 
perties of the Black Earth, which have been turned into 
arable land, exhaustion must set in. It is surpriaing to 
hear the Minister say ^ that it is a sign of the growing 
prosperity of the tax-payer that in the years preceding 
1897 such enormous quantities of corn were raised and 
could be exported at low prices, whilst everything goes 
to show that thefie quantities were produced, and could 
be exported at low prices, owing to two causes — i.e., 
greatly-increased ruthless cultivation and increasing 
poverty. In the bad year of 1897, which the Minister 
considered merely as a passing phenomenon, official data 
were at hand on which could be based another view of 
the matter. The Mo»cow Viedom gave the follow- 
ing account, from official sourcea,^ concerning the great 
district of the Volga with its comparatively virgin soil : 
" Not long ago the Volga district was the corn store of 
Russia, but in the last two or three decades the situa- 
tion has changed considerably ; almost every year the 
population requires grants for its subsistence." In this 
large district a decrease in the power of production made 
itself felt. In comparing the average yield of the 
harvest in the province of Samara during the decade 
1883-92 with that which had been considered the 
average formerly, the following are the figures for eoch 

' p. 212. 

■ Compare Budget Keports of the MiDialet for 1808 ud 1396. 

) Budget Bepott tor 1898. 

< AtxoMDtol the St PcUrlliuTgOa:etlt. 
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These ofGcial figures sbow that in the province of 
Samara a strong decline in the productive power of all 
kinds of grain is obserTable. The same phenomenon 
repeats itself in the neighbouring provinces. Under 
these circumstances it is obvious that it is uaelesa for 
the Government to restrict ittielf to the support of the 
necessitous, since the difiicultiea are thus only removed 
temporarUy and not the root of the evil struck at. It 
is necessary to study seriously the means for the 
amelioration of the primary conditions of agricultun^ 
production, in order to sti-engthcn the much-sliaken 
economic prosperity in the province of the Volga. 

From this very district " Famished Sti^sia" brought us 
last year harrowing descriptions. Ijirge villages in 
wliich the entire population lie furnished in their huta, 
in which there are no mice from want of food, no cats 
owing to absence of mtce, no dogs because they have 
starved — these aie conditions which would perhaps 
find their parallel in the famished provinces of India 
and which are prevalent probably for similar reasons. 
Other accounts tell us how in some villages the in- 
habitants train themselves to do without food by falling 
into a kind of winter sleep, and by moving as little as 
possible, whereby the waste in their bodies is arrested 
and a saving in food and fuel effected. Buch con- 
ditions, of course, are neither general nor continuous. 
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But u population which merely approachoB such condi- 
tiona must Dccessarily lose much of its capacity for 
work. During the last ten years the purely agri- 
coltuml provinces of the East and of the Centre have 
very nearly approached Buch conditions. 

flow could a peasant claas prosper upon such poor 
quality and such small quantity of labour? The 
Russian peasant ia not trained to work ; he works 
without real zest, he ia wanting in steadiness and in 
perseverance, he does not care to work continuously, 
and not longer than ia absolutely necessary in order to 
provide for the next few days. Yonder, in the district 
of the Black Earth, however, ho only finds occupation 
during the summer, and even this is much shortened by 
festivals. In the winter he is rarely able to earn a few 
kopecks, and his labour is aa superficial as his entire 
mode of farming. The soil, however, only gives its 
choicest blessing, moral strength, to the man who 
through long years has toiled with the sweat of bia 
brow upon it, who has grown one with it and to whom 
the clod of earth is part of his very being. Peasant 
and nobleman here are not farmers in our sense of the 
term. They do not lose themaelves in their work, they 
do not wrestle with the soil for its fruits, they do not 
observe minutely, they have not the patience to work 
for years towards one goal, even when they have recog- 
nised that goal. The peasant has never been able to 
grow one with the soil because it does not belong to 
him but to the commune. He clings to the village, not 
to his piece of land, since it is not really his own ; just 
as the nobleman only cares about his income, not about 
his estates. The peasant, on the contrary, who calls a 
clod of earth his own, loves it as a husbandnian. The 
village peasant who has no property of his own is half 
a nomad and the cultivation of the soil is nomad-like. 
The richest corn-land in Europe is thus in the hands of 
a people with but little aptitude for farming. Thus 
it happens that the productiveness of agriculture in 
Russia is smaller than in other countries, for practical 
as well as abstract reasons. This reflects upon the 
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morality ; it exhausts and uanervee the people. Tbe 
KuHHian is not made to progress of his own accord or od 
his own behalf, but rather by the help of others or by 
that of the Government. Individual oSbrts are only 
made by a few, the mass of the people moving on best 
in a moss, or at the words of authority. The general 
complaiuta, so says Nowikow, about the disorder in the 
village, about the poverty of the peasant, about his 
thriftleasneis, abont the incompetency of the village 
authority and of the Wolost,' the fist — all these 
have one common root: the habit acquired through 
Qenturiea of yielding to outward pressure, without the 
least independence on the part of the peasant. Will- 
lessness, passive obedience, formerly towards the bond- 
master, now towards the policeman, the head of the 
province, etc., and finally towards the commune and its 
elders, but nowhere any independent personal will, 
any initiative apart from the will and actions of the 
commune at large. This it is that onervates the character 
of the people and prompts tyrannical natures to take 
advantage of the weakness of the masses and to turn into 
the "fists." It is this quality which has mode the 
Russian peasant into the excellent soldier, as which he 
b well known ; be ia blind in his obedience, he freezes 
to death on the Shipka Pass because he has been placed 
there and been forgotten ; in battle he has to be shot 
dead man by man, because, when beaten, he does not 
easily turn back, as long as the command for retreat 
has not been given. What is a virtue in the soldier is, 
however, a defect Jn the free labourer, it this quality of 
indifiference is rooted in the character, in the passive 
nature of the man. This want of independence is now 
a national characteristic ; if not originally so it haa 
become one in the course of history. And this history, 
this education for laziness, by enslavement and by bua 
government, is going on even to-day. Even to-dmX 
Church and State are of opinion that it is better t 
remind the peasant, by an increasing number of fea 
' WoloBt u Ml atilarged village commuDE formed by leverftl ct 
joinod in ana undsr npucial pwuBnt BUbonomy. 
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days and holidaya, of the sanctity of the Church and of 
the authority of the State thwi to keep him at work 
aad away from the public-houBe by the abolitioa of 
these feast-days. Yea, much more than formerly, the 
nobleman, the official of to-day, represses all independ- 
ence of character. 

A soil exbauated by agriculture, an enervated 
physique, paralysed activity of the State and Church, 
a spiritual and material civilisation which has atood 
still for the last 500 years — these are conditions which 
render any competition with other countries in the 
domain of agriculture most unfavourable. But the 
State does nothing to Btrengthen this industry, this 
productive power. Kather the reverse. The holidaya 
coat the country enormous sums. Assuming merely 
that of 126 mOlion inhabitants, on an average GO 
million able workmen alone do work every day to 
the value of tweoty kopecks, tlien the wealth of the 
nation is deprived by every holiday of a profit of 12 
million roubles. The Russian of the farming districts 
has, OS can be read everywhere, 150 or more holidays, 
therefore 90 more than the Western European. Of these, 
it must be said, those which fall within the winter 
season would be compulsory in any case, even if one 
wished to dispense with them altogether. However, 
the tendency in official circles is by no means to rid tho 
workman of them, but rather to augment their numbers 
and thus idleness is on the increase, even in those 
districts which are not purely agricultural, and which 
have no orthodox population ; thus the latter are 
obliged, apart from their Catholic and Protestant 
holidaya, to observe orthodox Saints' days as well as 
other non-religious days which they did not keep 
formerly. Calculated in money, the loss of labour 
caused in this manner by the authorities would amount 
to large sums, and if to this he added the amount the 
workman spends in brandy on such days, the loss 
resulting to the nation every year from these hohdays 
is not rated too highly at 100 million roubles. The 
Treasury makes a profit by tliB brandy consumption and 
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the Church by the "giita." How profitable these gifts 
are, not alone to the Church but also to the Treasury, is 
shown by the following description in a paper which 
appears at Perm, Tho priest or deacon fixes a certain 
day for the presentation of gifts. 

" And behold, when day and hour have arri»ed, tlie 
people bring whatever happens to be at their disposal 
in the way of provisions — bread, wood, tea, sugar, etc. 
Tho 'little father' receives them all most kindly and 
gires them something good to drink. Reception and 
gifts stand in a certain relationship to one another ; the 
better the former the more abundant the presents of 
the peasants. Lost summer a new deacon was inducted 
into the village Woskressenskoje, who, as the change 
was financially disadvantageous to him, was of course 
dependent upon the gifts. He therefore hod a talk 
with the members of his congregation, convinced them, 
and 6xed the date upon which the costly gifts were tu 
flow into tho house. And indeed it was for him a most 
profitable day, although be had spent in brandy alone 
25 roulites. The guests, however, scratched their 
heads afterwords, for, carried awsy by the liberality of 
the deacon, many a one hod given away almost his last 
possession, and the following day he had into the 
bargain, at his own expense, to get rid of the effects of 
his booie. Where brandy is being drunk there is, of 
course, no lack of quarrelling and of fighting, and 
for this reason the gifts are by no means a pleasing 
episode, and their discontinuance would be most 
desirable." ' 

Thus everything points again and again to tho causes 
which carry in their train the material as well as the 
moral decay of the nation's strength in the provinces of 
Great Russia, and especially in tho purely agricultural 
districts. Experience confirms this indication. The 
fact that in those Elostern and Central districts the bad 
years follow each other more and more rapidly is 
indisputable. Lochtin counts, from 18S5 to 1899, 
seven failures of crops ; Schwanobach counts between 
■ From St Pctert/ntrg OautCt. 
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I and 1898 (incluBive) (our yeara in which the 
Govenunent had to support the population of the 
richest com diatricta at the expense of the State. ' 
The year 1901 also haa to register a famino which 
chiefly comprises these same Central and Extern 
Provinces which were visited before by bad harvesta. 
During this last year the failure of crops was not by 
any means prevalent in the filack Earth district, although 
only 22 of its provinces suffered by it. Seventeen 
provinces and a few districts in Western Siberia were 
supported by the State. Fart of this same district, 
with a famished population of 12 to 16 millions,' was 
visited by Messrs Lehmann and Parvus in order to 
observe the famine of 1897 and 1898. The account of 
these gentlemen, as well as the statements of many 
Russian professors and laymen upon the same subject, 
taken together, show, beyond a doubt, that the famines 
return, and will return, with ever-increasing severity. 
In other parts of the Empire also, even in the Frontier 
Provinces, failures of crops of similar dimensions appear 
as in the Centre and in the East ; but there the popula- 
tion is able to pull through without State aid, not on 
account of a better soil or of more frequent rains, but 
thanks to better labour and greater thrift. In the 
Centre the economic body is too exhausted, and thus 
the bad harvests become chronic. 

I have pointed out more than once how justifiable 
a suspicious attitude towards Russian statistics is. 
Those accounts, however, in which the endeavour ia 
rather to represent things more favourably than the 
reverse are of some value. Amongst these statements 
I include the more or less official ones. The above- 
mentioned investigation by high financial officials in the 
district of the Central Black Earth ^ entirely confirmed 
the impoverishment of these districts; it is traced to 
three principal causes : the lack of any sort of incidental 
earningB apart from farming, the consequent lack of 

• Sckwamhacli, p. 101. 

' From ttccounta in Pamiihed Ruitia. 
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employment during one half of the year, and, finally, 
to excessive taxation, by wtiich the country is deprived 
(for purpoaea of State) of much more than the Stat« 
returns to it. Thus it appears that from 1894 to 1898 the 
Central Black Earth district paid into the Exchequer 
1064 million roubles per annum on an average and 
received only 42-8 milliona back ; the East provided 80 
millions and received only 59'3 million roubles back. 
The report sees in this unjust taxation, although, for 
instance, the South also provided \02-6 millions and 
received only 64'8 millions, and other districts show 
similar returns. The rofxirt reveals the tendency to 
support those impoveriHhed districts at the expense of 
the richer ones ; that is to say, to resort to the old 
system of mechanical bureaucratic assistance, without 
striking at the real root of the evil — bad farming, 
communal ownership of land and the want of initiative. 
The results of this conference of experts is refuted by 
an important expert journal ' with the following 
explanations : — 

" It is quite wrong to restrict the decadence of peasant 
cnltivation to the nine Central Provinces of the Black 
Earth. Even when taking into account the symptoms 
alone upon which the Conference bases its diagnosis, 
this very same diagnosis must be applied to the pe-asant 
conditions in a number of other districts, The great 
accumulation of arrears of taxation is by no means a 
particular characteristic of the Centre ; on the contrary, 
in the Eastern Provinces this process has made even 
greater headway. A decrease in horse-breeding and a 
subsequent increase in teamleiBs farms can l)e proved in 
the Eastern as well as in some Southern Provinces. A 
decrease in the consumption of victuals amongst the 
peasant population is stated by specialists to be a fact, 
not only in the Centre but also in the West and in the 
Frontier districts, which, according to the Conference, 
boast of favourable economic conditions. Even the 
blessed South of Russia has suffered by the general 
process of impoverishment of the peasant population ; 

' liallkqjt SoffqUIWO, 
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New Russia and Bessarabia, with their epleiidid soil, 
their fine climate and their sparse population, have 
experienced within the last few years failures of crops 
which have completely shaken the prosperity of their 
peasants. 

Schwanebach quotes for 1393 the arrears in taxes 
at 1103 millions, of which 110 miDions fall to the share 
of the Central and Eastern districts.' Issajew quotes for 
1896 about \i&k millions, whilst 8 millions of arrears 
had been remitted in the year 1895. This gives within 
three years an increase of 22| millionB, of which 20 
millions may be ascribed to the Centre and to the East. 
According to the Budget for 1900 the arrears up to the 
lat January 1899 amounted in the whole Empire, after 
new remissions and fresh estimates, to 116 millions. Ab 
1 have stated before, the entire arrears of payments due 
on purchase bonds amounted up to the Snd January 
1901 to 250 million roubles, of which a great part again 
falls to the share of the Centre and of the £^t. The 
State boa supported those districts 

In the year 1891-1892 with 162 millions 
1898 „ 35 



Together, with 207 millions. 



If, then, the arrears and remissions of arrears up to 
the Ist January 1899 for the Centre and East are 
estimated at only 120 millions, the State must have 
paid to these provinces (since the payment of the 
unremitted arrears is not to be relied upon) 327 milliona, 
and of these 207 millions in the course of the last ten 
yews. To these would have to be added the arrears 
from the 1st January 1899 to the Ist January 
1902, which surely must have increased greatly in the 
22 provinces of the Black Earth, probably by the whole 

' Schypantboch, p. 36. 

' Cgmpsre the Budget Report of this year, which eetiiuKtca the 
grantB to the DcoeuitoUB in the wbole of the Empire at 20 milliona. 
Of these M least 10 milliona may be placed to the account of the 
Centre and of the EaaC 
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Btnoant of t&zee for the tvo years ; thoB scvera] tens of 
millions most be added to those 337 millions. For if, 
according to more recent reporU, the ureara aince 1896 
have increased hy 153} million roubles, and apparraitly 
in parchase-bondH, one may cheerfully write 350 million 
roubles instead of 327. If one wishes to assume, as does 
the above-mentioned official commission, that the State 
keeps, for its general requirements, too great a portion of 
the taxes in those provinces, one cannot but aidmit that 
this excess has been amply returned to them daring the 
last ten years with 327-350 millions. It would therefore 
be neither just nor judicious, although it might be 
bureau cnitically convenient, to increase the support 
given to the Centre and to the East by the rest of the 
country, since everything else is left as before. 

How little Qovernment assistance in money alone is 
capable of improving conditions as wretched as those 
revealed in those districts may be inferred from 
Fatniihed Rv-teia. I am, however, adding the 
testimony of two Russian writers, who are carried away 
neither by party zeal nor by the zeal of their profession, 
and whose testimony forces upon ns the eame convic- 
tion as that given by this thrilling and yet trustworthy 
book. The political economist, Oolowin, who took part 
in the above-mentioned investigation in the Centre 
under Kowalowski, writes : ' " Thus the splendid fa^-ade 
of our economic conditions has a very miserable t^k- 
I yard. On the one hand unmistakable signs of develop- 

■ mcnt, a rapid increase of the State revenue, revival 

I of the manufacturing industries, extension of the net 

I of railways, increasing net receipts of the railways 

I in spite of reductions in the passenger fores, and also 

I expansion of foreign trade. On the other hand, the 

I gradual decline of the harvests in the Centre of the 

I country in the most fertile districts, and at the same 

B time palpable signs of the growing poverty of the 

I two agricultural classes, the increasing arrears of the 

I peasant ' and the mortgaging of private lauded property, 

^ • Oobnm, p. 119. 

^^^^^^ ' l.t., in tciMi ind rudemption of purcbaae-Iiondii. 
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tiie cDDtmual increase of the rural prolutariat, the 
itagnation of the inland trade, and, finally—as the result 
of all this — a standstill in the increase of the population 
of Central Russia. How arc these apparently contra- 
dictory phenomena to be reconciled 1 How is it to be 
explained that the State grows richer and strengthens its 
' ; position whilst that of its subjects in a large 
part of the country more and more approaches de- 
oftdenoe? that the impoverished population is capable 
paying for ever - increasing Budgets, that mana- 
factories are growing, and simultaneously the cash in 
the Savings Bant, whilst the chief iudustry and the 
capacity of the population for increase are declining 
steadily? 

A voice is heard from an entirely different political 
camp — it is that of the familiar Rural Captain, 
Nowikow.' 

He bases his knowledge upon a number of srticlea 
which appeared in the Conservative Nationalist news- 
paper, Graihiianin, on the agricultural conditions in 
the interior of the Empire, and gives, amongst others 
the following quotations : " The entire contemporaneous 
rural life — that of the peasant as well as of the landed 
proprietor — is a mass of contradictions and of dark, 
impeQetriible nonsense. Enormous distances without 
passable roads, cut by smart railway embankmeDts ; 
dilapidated country palaces side by side with innumer- 
able thatched huts ; a rich soil which does not even 
return the seed com ; prehistoric ploughs and other 
agricultural implements which kill off the horses; 
famished horses and cows upon immense stretches of 
raeadovlands ; a pious, physically strong people, who 
feast and drink during 150 days in the year ; churches 
which do nob improve morala ; schools in which reading 
and writing is not learnt ; rural councils forged together 
of haphazard parties who hate one another ; isolation 
reigning upon the barren tracts of farmlands ; spiritual 
famine increased by physical hanger ; a universal, all- 
pervading feeling of hostility, of aelf-seeking, of terror ; 
■ SlMe/ut, uto., p. ISl. 
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Atitl above all this is heard the moan of the Russian 
ploughmaa, carried by the wlnda from the North, from 
the South, from the West and from the East, " Save 
himself who can!" Does not this sounii incredible if 
one remeinbers that Kussia is an autocratic and agri- 
cultural country, and the Kusaian himself a pious and 
talented man, hardy in adversity 1 If the root ia 
decayed no luxurioua branches can flourish, and 
Nowikow adds : "In reading this you are seized with 
an irresistible shudder, and the douht arises within you 
whether it can be true, Alas ! anyone who Uvea in a 
village, who loves his country honestly, feels that the 
writer, although he did not spare the colours, is right 



The Financial Minister cannot ignore these ever- 
recurrent complainb;. He himself calculates (Budget 
Report for 1902) the loss which the failures of crops of 
the last five years iiave caused to the population at a 
1000 million roubles ; but from the satisfactory influx of 
the Government revenue, and from the rapid growth of 
expenditure, he infers that the general welfare of the 
country has not decreased on the whole. If the losses 
which industries have sustained in these five years were 
calculated in a manner similar to these 1000 millions, 
another loss of 2000 millions would probably be arrived 
at. Is it permisBible to assume that Russia can afford 
to lose within five years such sums as these without her 
prosperity suffering thereby 1 Would not rather some 
Bcepticism as regards the figures of the Central Statis- 
tical Committee be justified, upon which the calculation 
of the miniBt«r is based ! And does one not become the 
more sceptical in view of the optimism with which the 
Minister, at the loss of each 1000 millions, only makes 
the observation, "that this proves how mighty an 
influence upon the economic position of the country and 
upon the inland markets the next plentiful harvest 
may have " ? Thus a landed proprietor, overwhelmed 
with debts, might console liimself during bad years ; 
but for a Htalesm&n such hopefulness is dangerous — if 

•a genuine. 




Is it possible to remedy a state of things Huch aa 
that described above by a, remisaion of taxes and by 
money grants only 1 Is the " care of the people," of 
which the State has recently relieved the " provinces," 
in order to place it into the hands of officials, alone 
sntlicient! This is most improbable. Yet this decline 
of Great Russia is a serious matter for the whole 
Empire. If things continue as at present the centre of 
gravity in the Empire must gradually shift. The real 
power of the State has been vested until now in the 80 
million Russians, and these had their national centre 
in these very districts of Great Russia. If theeconomio 
and cultural centre of gravity becomes shifted more 
and more towards the frontier, & national policy which 
turns all non-Russian elements of the Empire into 
enemies of the State becomes more and more question- 
able. Here the interests of the Oovemment and of the 
nation cliuh. 




CHAPTER XI 



TBB HIDDLB CLASSES 

Town Life, SchooU, Revolutionaries, Art, Literalttre 

Ik Hosoovitic Ruesia there tiovor has existed any 
citizenship in the European sense of the terra ; there 
never were any towns with an independent Government, 
or with even communal independence, and which 
posseaaed a population skilled in trade and industries 
M in warfare. This was by no means the fault of the 
Mongols, whom one is very prone in Russia of crediting 
with every sort of historical evil ; but it is their heirs 
and aucceesors, the Orand Dukes of Moscow, who are at 
fault, aiB in so many other reapects. Before their days, 
when 72 princes and a. few town republics — the only 
oitizenahips in our sense of the word which liave 
ever existed in Russia — shared the possession of Russia 
between them, towns sprang up just as in Germany 
or in Italy, patronined by those princes, and often in 
lively intercourse with the West. The Grand Duchy 
of Moscow put an end to everything of this sort; to 
the princes with their towns, the republics with their 
free citizenship organisc<l after the European model. 
Equality and slavery for all took their place. Where 
to-day the ruins of old walls encircle Ruaaian 
towns, there, 500 or more years ago, sprouted the 
young shoots of a township ; where such mediteval 
walls were not, there the artisan or trader could Dot 
withstand the nobles and princes. Civic existence in 
fche Middle Ages was inseparable from tower and wall, 
ftnd when, after the priuces, these walls, and with them 
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the liberties, the privileges, of Kaugard and Fleskaa, 
fell, tiie seeds of real ckviiisation io the country were 
destroyed, bat the foundatioQB of the tiosel edifice which 
we see to-daj were laid. 

Next to the despotiam of Moscow with its trade 
monopoly it is the nature of the country which has 
been adrerae to the growth o£ civic life. It is the 
lack of land which drives the modern peasant into the 
towns, and did ao centuries ago. In Kussia there never 
has been this lack. If the peasant feels crowded to-day, 
and does not prefer to starve to death, he moves to 
Siberia or into the Kirghiz Steppe ; 600 years ago he 
had no need of wondering so far in order to settle 
down on new soil. When, later, the allotment system 
and finally serfdom were introduced by Moscow, the 
peasant could no longer exchange his plot of land for 
the town. Only the fugitives, whom increasing 
pressure, and finally the savagery of Peter the Great, 
drove hy tons of thousands across the frontier, might 
perhaps, by founding towns in the South, have obtained 
the external conditions for a civic organisation, if 
they had not, living as they did in constant feud 
with Tartars, Turks, Poles and Russians, been obliged 
to devote themselves entirely to warfare. The settle- 
ments of the Cossacks, however, have from the very 
first borne traits whioh only outwardly differ from those 
found in the Russian peasant, The democratic spirit is 
common to both, and the distingubhing feature of the 
Cossacks, their love of liberty, is the fruit of liberty 
Itself. The Ssetache of the Dnieper Cossacks, this 
fortified camp of celibate warriors, whose bell, like that 
of Naugard, called the Cossacks to the Council, whose 
rulers were chosen by the people, would perhaps in 
another people have led to civic forms of life. The 
bell and Ssetsche are even to-day the tokens of the 
privileges of freedom which the Cossacks on the 
Dnieper, Don and Ural remember. They are proud of 
the privileges remaining to them. Frequently enough 
in history the risings of the Cossacks have furnished 
proofs of their self-consciouaness and their love of 
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liberty. But it is the love of liberty of the aomad 
rather than that of the citdzea ; and this careless, nomad 
spirit, BO characteristic of the Kussian iu general, ia 
more pronounced in the Cossack than in the Russian 
peasant. In the Cossack the national charact«riEtic3 
are preserved, and ho it is tliat in spite of bis great love 
of liberty he has never advanced far enough to be the 
founder of townships and of a civic life. 

Every attempt at a citizenship in old Ruasia woe 
made under the influeoce of foreign elements^of 
Germans in the North and West, of Turks and 
Tartars in the E^t. But they were unable to reach 
their full development under the tyranny of Moscow, 
and it seems as though modern life only, with ita growth 
of industries, would open up a future for the develop- 
ment of a town life. During the last ten years the 
industrial centres have attracted many people. The 
workmen in towns are said to number 2 millions, the 
number of skilled workmen is on the increase, trade 
occupies an ever-growing number of men, the learned 
professions gain in importance. Undoubt«dly, compared 
with former days, a benodcent revival of the middle 
classes has taken place, as is evident from the strong 
influx into educational establishments. All this, of 
course, brings in its train an increase of the town 
population. The latter, however, does not take place 
evenly in the whole of the Empire, but only in the 
centres of industries and commerce. The industrial 
district of Moscow and Vladimir heads the list ; apart 
from this district town life only increaees at a few 
points, and these are nearly all situated on the outskirts 
of the Empire. The reason for this is to bo found 
principally in the fact that since the completion of the 
set of railways the inland trade has decreased as against 
foreign trade. The great selling transactions take 
place in the foreign trade with its export of quantities 
of raw material, and this latter is concentrated in the 
export towns situated on the coasts and on the land 
frontier, whilst all inland purchase is made by agents. 
At these same points the import trade naturally also 
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cunceutrfltBti. It ia there, with the exception uf tlie 
district of Moscow, that the young industries make 
headway ; on the one hand, because here they find more 
free capital than in the provinces ; on the other hand, 
because they &ra nearer to foreign countries, to the 
source from which the supplies of skilled foremen, 
semi - manufactured goods, much raw material and 
machinery, and also cheap and plentiful coal are 
obtainable. This is another example showing that 
great natural wealth alone does not sulfice to enrich a 
country, but that tliia is effected by the people and 
their labour. The rich coal-fields of the Donez might 
supply the whole of Russia. The Government would 
perhaps be ready to defray the cost of freight to the 
harbour of the Baltic and to Poland by its railways, 
even at a loss ; nevertheless, English snd Prussian coal 
would not be ousted from the field, because the manu- 
facturers cannot rely upon being supplied punctually 
by the railways, and therefore prefer foreign coal, even 
when it ia more expensive. 

Thus commerce and industries have settled in a 
circle around the Empire in St Petersburg, Reval, Riga, 
Libau, Warsaw, XxkIz, Odessa, Kiev, Itostov, Baku, 
etc., and in Moscow -Vladimir. The two capitals with 
1,200,000 inhabitants, Warsaw with more than 700,000 ; 
altogether, 7i towns with more than 30,000, and 16 
towns with more than 100,000 inhabiUnts. This in 
itself is very little for a country of about ten times the 
area of Germany. Of these 16 larger towns, 10 are 
situated in the Western Frontier Provinces and on 
the coasts of the Baltic and of the Black Sea ; in the 
interior of Groat Russia proper there are only twa 
Trubnikow counted in the year 1895, in Russia, apart 
from Poland, Caucasia and Turkestan, 709 towns, the 
Budgets of which showed a revenue of 67 million 
roubles. This would give for each town a yearly 
revenue of 94,500 roubles on an average, and if the 
Budgets of the large towns, which amount to millions, 
are taken into account, only very little is left over for 
the yearly revenue of the great bulk of the towns. 
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Berlin had, in the year 1897-1898, a Budget of 86 
million m&rka, and if all ita inatitutions, such as gas and 
water works, slaughter-liouaea, market-halU, etc., are 
counted, its Bxpenditaro would amount to 157*7 tnillion 
marks, i.e., to much more tliau those 709 towns 
together havo to expend. For 1902 the Budget of 
espenditure for the town of Berlin, inclusive of all 
its institutions, amounts to about 200 million marks. 
The town population of Kuasia is estimated to^lay at 
16,2S9,000, which represents 13 per cent, of the entire 
population. If Berlin is estimated at about 3 million 
injiabitants this would be the eighth part of the 
inhabitants of all Russian towns, and, estimated by the 
financial needs of BerliJi, these Russian towns ought to 
expend about 800 million roubles per annum instead of 
67 millions. But of these 709 towns only a very few 
can boast of real civic life. This means that the inland 
towns, and consequently also the civic element in them, 
are of alight importance, whilst the great centres have 
grown rapidly since 1895. St Petersburg has to-day a 
Budget of 17 million roubles. But this at the expense 
of all the other towns. Many of the provincial towns 
move backwards instead of forwards. On the other 
hand, along the railway lines, the beginnings of a 
number of new townships are observable. Perhaps to() 
little importance is being attached by Press and litera- 
ture to these new settlements in calculating the 
number of inhabitants with civic occupations. In 
February 1901 the Novoie Vremja wrote as follows ; — 

" It is a fact that at the present moment not only 
our villages, but even our district towns, are falling into 
decay. In the first place the number of their inhabit- 
ants haa remained stationary in most of tliem for 
decades past. According to the figures of the census 
of 1S97, the population, especially in Central and 
Northern Russia, has remained almost the same in 
many district towns, and in some of them it has oven 
decreased considerably. So ancient a town as Uglitsch 
has, for instance, dropped from 13,000 inhabitants to 
9000. As regards education, tbo district towns are 
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perhaps worse off than the conntry villages. One 
district school, and, in a favourable case, perhaps one 
town school, are the only means of education with a 
curriculum hardly ailetjuato to the requirements of life. 
Postal commuuicatioQ has not progressed beyond the 
early stages." 

Two or three times a week the post comes and 
nobody thinks of making a change in this atate of 
things, although the organisation of a daily service would 
entail only a. very moderate expenditure. 

" No libraries, no reading-rooms, no theatre ! If, by 
the initiative of a teacher, magic-lantom lectures are 
held in the most spacious building of the town, i.e., the 
prison, this fact is mentioned in the papera. Social 
life is non-exist«nt. In a number of towns there are 
not even clubs, and where they exist they are used by 
the local intelhgonce, which frequently consists entirely 
of drunkards, as a sort of high-class public-house. Tlie 
urban legislation granted to these towns in 1879, in 
order to increase their independence, was quite beyond 
them and bod to make room for the simplified town 
organisation of 1804. Decay is evident everywhere; 
the streets are overgrown with gross, the fences crooked, 
the little houses of the humbler inhabitants are halt 
in rains, here and there a broken window-pane, every- 
where you see unused building plots. Trade and the 
revenue of the town are decreasing visibly and hope- 
lessly. Everything which has been done for the welfare 
of the town — any bridges or civic institutions belonging 
to days gone by^are overgrown with prass and in need 
of thorough repair. As regards trade, market-halls, 
which once were full of life and which now are lying 
deserted, are of no rare occurrence." 

As one of the causes of these sod phenomena tha 
Novoie Vremja mentions the railways, which have 
avoided the district towns and created new trading 
centres. The author of this article, however, complains 
chiefly of the inordinate development of the capitals 
and other great towns. 

The towns are burdened with taxes upon trade, upon 
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Btreeta, with empty iniiB, museums without art, clubs 
without eooial life — everywhere organisations, spurious 
attempts, show without reality. 

Kot BO in the large towns. There material and in- 
tellectual life centres in industries and commerce, in 
universities, colleges, in literature, in the Press. An 
exclusive citizenship, a corporation, are not to be found 
here either ; the Government opposes such independent 
social organisations, aa is shown by the nrban legisla- 
tion of 1879. But, after all, the t«wn air has even here 
its revivifying influence, schools engender thought, 
critique ; the ever-increasing number of men educated 
for teaching, for engineering, for Government service, 
create an intellectual, a public atmosphere. It would 
be difficult to define the conception of " intelligence " 
as it is prevalent in Russia to-day. To the disciples of 
the old reign this term embraces everybody who is 
unsympathetic to them, as a restless, modem, dogmatic 
element, harping on education and on superior know- 
ledge, and in whom one may suspect more or less 
dangerous sentiments and political intrigues. Every 
student, and everybody who has been to the university 
and belongs to the " intelligence," is viewed with 
suspicion by the disciples of the old school and the 
opponents of importunate Europe. The foolish pro- 
ceedings of the Nihilists have brought the students into 
bad repute, and have spread a contempt for intelli- 
gence which has only been wiped out quite recently by 
the increasing arbitrariness of officialism. A notion is 
dawning, however, that these intelligent elements alone 
represent power and independence, and might serve as 
a counterweight to arbitrariness. The reform of scfaoola 
is to-day the most pressing question. 

According to the Budget estimate there are to be 
spent in 1902, by the Treasury, altogether 74-8 million 
roubles upon education in all its branches. Of these 
about one-half will be claimed by military and other 
branch schools. The secondary schools only benefit to 
the extent of 10| millions, and the primary schools by 
about 9 mLUiona. These are small sums for 126 million 
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iohabitAnte. Hitherto the State expenditure ttpon 
education hoa be«n computed at about 40 kopecks per 
head. For 1902, according to the estimate of the 
Miaiater, it would rise to 59 kopecks. But this eipendi- 
ture only benefita the middle and lower claasea to a 
small extent. Trubnikow gives the entire number of 
schools in tho Empire ob 78,699, the Motcoie Netes as 
79,934. It is certain that a very small number only of 
the higher educational establishments profit by this 
State aid, and the lower you descend the less there is of 
it. But the greatest defect lies in the quality of these 
schools. The Russian teacher by no means possesses 
the qualifications expected in Germany by, say, a profes- 
sor, a teacher at the "gymnasium " of a district school 
or of an elementary school. Scientifically he is only 
superficially trained ; pedagogically he is not trained at 
all. With the exception of a certain number of 
teachers at the Higher Grade schools, the teachers are 
wanting in general culture and moral earnestness, which 
are even more important qualifications for this profession 
than general scientific efficiency. The teacher, too, feels 
himself to be, above all, a State official, and his gaze is 
directed on his superior, on the Ooremment, on the 
various political currenta, rather than upon the moral 
and intellectual education of his pupils. The number of 
Russian teachers who are scientifically trained ia very 
small, and of this small number a great many are nob 
employed for the Russian population, but as language 
teachers for Poles, Baltics, Canca-sians, etc. There the 
Russian t«acher is above all a language t«achcr and a 
national propagandist, and his particular subject, 
whether it be history, mathematics, or something else^ is 
merely a secondary consideration. The best scliools are 
even to-day a few German schools in St Petersburg and 
the schools in Finland, formerly they were the Baltic 
schools ; these are, however, of smaL importance when 
considering the school education of the Russian middle 
and upper classes. Of the 79,934 schools of the Empire 
which are subject to the Government and to the 
Churcli, 12,132 fall to the share of the Dopartoient for 
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War, whose endeavour it is to Bupplement for the 
recruits the wretched teaching of the elementary 
Bchoola. The mOBt important class of school for Modem 
Russia, the secondary achools, are worst off. Kowa- 
lewBki counts of these, for 1S99, the following; — 191 
gymnasia, 53 pro-gymnasia, 115 technical school. The 
question is, what sort of work is done in these 1 We 
have seen in a former chapter that in the so-called 
lower schools, from the district school downwards, they 
have to be satisfied with 7 kopecks per head. The 
secondary schools, the gymnasia, the pro-gymnasia, the 
technical schools (not counting the branch schools of 
the various departments) are supplied with, roughly, 2J 
million roubles, which works out at 8-3 kopecks per 
head. For the entire national education, with the 
exception of Higher Grade schools and branch schools, 
the State expends about 15 kopecks per head, or 100th 
part of its revenue. Truly a small item in a Budget 
the expenditure of which amounts to 16^ roubles per 
head of the population. 

Education in Russia is, even amongst the upper 
classes, neither widespread nor profound. The striving 
for education amongst the younger generation is all the 
more keen and more general. Young Russia, especially 
of the middle class, ia imbued with enthusiasm, persever- 
ance, reverence for knowledge. The Russian students, 
men and women alike, in Germany and in Switzerland, 
show great industry, quickness of perception and ao 
iron perseverance in bearing privations. They incline 
to over- estimation of their own person and of their 
acquired knowledge ; they easily drift, like all Russians, 
into generalisation, and are fascinated by brilliancy, 
being brilliant themaelvos. They are inspired by a 
burning patriotism, and, as Nihiitsm has shown, are cap- 
able of sacrificing to their patriotic and political ideas 
energy, courage, renunciation. Their boisterous zeal 
has, particularly since the assassination of Alexander 
II., caused no end of evil even in their own interest to 
Russia. The Nihilistic attempts and the repeated 
reToIutionary pin-pricks have supplied governing 
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officialism with a splendid excuse for arrogating the 
GoTernment power to themaelvea, by arousing fear on 
the one hand and for increasing it on the other. 
It would, however, be unfair to deny that the condition 
of the country necessarily incites enthusiastic and 
generous minds to rebellion against the existing order 
of things. Such minds are mostly found amongst the 

J'outh raised by some slight school education to a. higher 
eyel, and their inconaideratenesa is checked by nothing; 
neither by office, nor family nor property. The Draconic 
measures of Alexander III. have restrained the mad 
outbreaks of revolutionary youth, ignoring altogether 
the true state of affairs. It is not probable, however, 
that revolutionary ferment has thus been permanently 
checked. Rather may it be assumed that the former 
Nihiliste have recognised some of their mistakes and 
have learnt patienco. The chief error in their calcula- 
tion was that they imagined themselves capable of 
carrying away with them the lower classes, the peasants, 
because they were conscious of their own willingness to 
risk their lives for these people. They did not know 
the populace and had to learn by experience that it 
docs not hesitate to slay its benefactors. Meanwhile a 
considerable number of workmen have collected in the 
industrial towns, meanwhile famine after famine has 
ravaged the country, and these masses of workmen no 
longer seem as opposed to the revolutionaries as the 
workmen of the "eighties"; moreover, these young 
revolutionaries no doubt observed that the moral 
system of bureaucratic tyranny works better for their 
ideas than they could ever hope to do themselves. 
They noticed that wherever in the Empire a remnant 
of contentment was found, there an official immediately 
interfered, and still interferes, in order to destroy it. 
They observed that hunger, tyranny, the repression of 
all independent activity, the uninterrupted introduction 
of new measures, by the boundless formalism and 
appalling senselessness in the administration of the 
country, have stirred up even the deep-rooted, long- 
sufibring indolence of the peasant, and that aimultanfr 
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ouBly from Tiflis to HelsingforB the uttermost ci 
ftre being searched for contented people, in order to 
make them discontented, by repression of their nation- 
ality, their faith, customs, justice and administration. 
Finally they may have noticed the ever-increasing 
divisions in the ruling classes, aide by side with the 
growing importance of the industrial work! pg-cl ass. 
ThuH they have begun to resort oneo more to thedeaper- 
ate meana which have little to do with intelligence but 
which betray a widesprc-ad feeling. 

In spite of the poverty of tlie nobility, of the clergy, 
of the otGcials, the young people of these classes are 
thronging the schools and universities in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. Thousands have had to be tamed back 
on account of the overflow in these establishments. The 
Higher Grade schools are full of scholars and students, 
who, though leading the Uvea of beggars, are unable to 
pay their college fees even, and are only saved from 
exclusion by rich gifta from private benefactors. A 
strong contingent of these poor scholars is supplied by 
the clergy, by the so-called "popes'" sons. Since the 
clergy as a separate cluss has ceased to exist, since the 
sons of popes and deacons are no longer obliged to 
enter the Church, they turn to worldly careers and 
penotrat* into Government oificej. They fill the inter- 
mediate school and the clerical seminaries, and crowd 
in hordes into the Higher Grade schools. They come 
from these clerical seminaries with a very small amount 
of education, morally neglected and abjectly poor, but 
very ambitious and with tough perseverance. They 
starve through the four universities open to them and 
from thence push on further into Municipal and 
Government employment. They form a firm mass of 
civic element which hitherto has shown the greatest 
capacity for labour. Even under Alexander II. their 
presence made itself felt in officialdom, and under 
Alexander III. they were actually favoured, probably 
through the influence of Pobedonosiew. Out of their 
midst there arise to-day ministers and high dignitaries. 
At the head of these " popes' " sons with their fantastic 
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names stands the chief procurator of the holy Synod, 
PobedonoKsew. To thena belonged, as ia said, the 
murdered Minister of Public Enlightonnient(Education), 

Bogolepow, andthe Financial Minister, Wyachnegradski, 
The high ofGces of civil and military administration 
swarmed with priests' sons. These people have no tradi- 
tions, no differences of caste; they are far from the 
Camarilla of the great families of the land ; they are an 
enlivening element which might become dangerous to the 
ancient country officialisin. Even the great indnence 
borne by a stealot's zeal, which Fobedonoszew has 
exercised for some decades past, shows the neutralising 
activity of this curious Jesuit of orthodoxy to-day 
very distinctly. 

If this element bears aji exterior as unsympathetic 
as that of the " fist " in tho village, it must bo confessed 
that it is inve5t«d with power, and that presumably it 
will have a very important bearing on the future of the 
country. Sixty-three ye«ps ago Custine recognised its 
revolutionary importance ; he said of them, " Ce sont 
ces hommes incoramodes-a I'^tat . . . qui commenceront 
la prochaine revolution de la Russie," In observing 
to-day these sons of the Orthodox Church at work, we 
must admire the perspicacity of this gifted Frenchman. 
Oat of their midst and out of that of the sons of lower 
oiScials, of small landed proprietors, tradesmen, artisans, 
etc., the greater number of revolutionaries, of Nihilists 
arise, but also many of the industrious, striving, sober, 
independent workers who are to be found tonjay, 
especially in the department of justice. Some day, 
perhaps, they will take up tho roll which has slipped 
from the feeble hands of the old landed nobility. For 
this old landed nobility have not been helped by all 
the subsidies which they received and receive even 
now, and as a whole they cannot be helped, Inecnuse 
they do not know how to work, and because they are 
too weak to compete with priests' sons, tradesmen's 
sons, and particularly with State officialism. 

These elements rising from beneath are the ferment 
which urges onward, and which, vanquished again and 
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again, hitherto hoe so far caused a reaction. Amongst 
them the contradiction between iatemaj want of culture 
and external claims to civilisation is particularly 
distinct, although it makes itself felt more or less 
through all the atratu of the people. There lives in a 
district town a pupil of the clerical seminary who, 
perhaps, has tried his liand for a year in a technical 
school, or maybe even in a Higher Grade school, at 
scientific studios, who has then taken part in disturb- 
ances, has broken furniture and windows, and has been 
finally expelled. He returns to the district town where 
people live, think and feel as in the days of the Holy 
Yladimir a thousand years ago, and there he becomes a 
district teacher. His relations, his friends, the trades- 
men, the priests, who are still firmly convinced that the 
familiar spirit walks the house and that it was St 
Kicolaus who sent the rain the other day, stare at the 
young student who laughs at the familiar spirit and 
talks of the electricity of the clouds. Presently they 
notice that he treads in evil paths ; he has procured a 
corpse, boiled it, collected the hones, put them together, 
and the skeleton hangs in his room, a sinful horror. 
They all combine against the youth and his skeleton ; it 
is stolen, or seized by force, buried again and again, 
then discovered, cleaned, put together and bung up in 
his room — once more ; the young man's mother is in 
despair — and all this on account of a piece of tom- 
foolery which is looked upon as a heinous crime. 
They find out that he believes neither in God nor the 
devU, that he does not oven make the sign of the cross 
before the saints, nor kisses the priest's band; yea, 
that he has given holy water to his dog to drink. The 
district doctor, however, takes his part— a shoemaker, 
Bometimes even a deacon, begin to admire him, and 
propaganda begins, not only against 3U[>eratition, saints, 
ignorance, but presently against Church and State as 
well. This is the " intelligence " which has appeared, 
nobody knows whence, in the peaceful, benighted 
village, in the quiet district town, in the shape of ibis 
youth in whom the women and old people see the work 
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of Anti-Christ and many of the younger people a iJivina 
revelation. The youog man dressoa, like his parenta 
and brothers simply in linen and sleeps upon straw ; 
but he reads Buchner'a Elements and Fotm, he ravos 
about Stuart Mill, and endeavours to discover the 
of Force. Neither hia parents nor his friends 
understand even the direction in which hia spirit 
trends, but they admire and honour bin, in spite of bis 
brutal conceit, hia open contempt for parents, morals, 
Church, and everything which is sacred toothers. It 
is the realism in education towards which people are 
turning nowadays, and much more thoroughly than 
before, which brings great contrasts into the national 
life. Into the life of the peasant and of the citizen, 
consisting of faith and of sentiment only, hard, cold 
doctrines, the taws of physics and of chemistry Gt so 
liUle tliat they necessarily act like black magic and are 
understood as such. According to the status of the 
popular mind, one might assume that witchcraft and 
witohes' trials are on the increase, as they were with us 
in the Middle Ages, but external circumstances are 
taming these social and intellectual contrasts into 
political ones. Everywhere this phenomenon is met 
with ; Russia is a howling wilderness as in the days of 
Rurik ; without any sort of bridge there are carried 
across a wide chasm from Europe the sparks of highly- 
developed intellectual activity. They are mbunderstood, 
but aeized upon with a glimmer of perception by thirst- 
ing minds ; they are fantastically glorified on account o( 
their novelty ; they set tire to this and that and work 
havoc amongst the unprepared masses. And yet with 
it all there ia the stirring of intellectual life, even 
though its appearance is perverted and foolish. 

Every year there is a repetition of the disturbances in 
the colleges, which are punished by expulsion, arrest 
and administrative disappearance. The buroaucratio 
arlministration has, according to the statute of 1884, 
reduced the (quality of the t4;acbiug. which had never 
been adequate. The Empire is suffering from a grekt 
lack of scieutiflcally-proficient teachers, and tlie want 
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of freedom in tlie colleges repeb a uambor of otherwise 
available men from the proEoasioD. In a country which is 
going to ruin owing to scantiness and inellicioncy of work, 
not only the day labourers, but even the school children 
are prevented from working by the increaaing number 
of public holidays. Il is the Synod and the Church 
who are chiefly working in this direction. In October 
1901 there appeared in the official organ of the Synod 
an article in which the Church authorities complained 
bitterly that Church feasts, such as, for example (in the 
year 1896), the commemoration day of the relics of Saint 
Feodossi, Archbishop of Tachernigow, had not been 
observed in most of the lay educational establishments, 
and that the scholars were kept at their tasks although 
the day had been proclaimed in the churches. In 
addition to these there are the numerous dynastic 
Government holidays, and finally the interruptions 
caused by the students' riots, which create a state of 
things incomprehensible to our European ideas. The 
statistics of the Heformed Ohurch schools in St Peters- 
burg count for the school year, from September 
1900 to July 1901, 174 school days; thus there were 
observed, according to regulations and not in any way 
voluntarily, 181 holidays in all intermediate and Higher 
Grade schools. If, further, the utter lack of any kind of 
pedagogical training, of anything more than outward 
formalism, according to our ideas, is taken into account, 
we in the West need not for any appreciable period fear 
the competition of Russia in science generally or in any 
special department of learning. 

There is storm and stress on all sides in this Empire 
toniay, hut more particularly amongst the younger 
generation. Every year moat of the colleges are closed 
for some time on account of riots. The methods as 
well as the subjects of instruction in the intermediate 
schools are changed again and again. The chief care of 
the school authorities is how to keep in hand the pupils 
by the aid of the police, not how to enlarge and deepen 
their knowledge. The standard of knowledge for 
students and pupils is reduced oh regards thoroughness, 
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and at the same time the scholar is overwhebned with a 
number of subjects ; superficiality is encouraged. The 
study of law, of administrative science, of political 
philosophy, take the place of Latin and Greek, and this 
is called realism, a practical method ! In reality it is 
only encouragLQg shallowness of instruction. The 
endeavour is not to increase education but polish; 
police polish, intellectual polish, both of which produce 
diplomatic office-hunters. For the more the State takes 
an active share in everything the more officials are 
required. Nowadays the very slight training of 
candidates for these posts is increasingly difficult to 
obtain on account of the continual disorders. At a 
time when State industries, education, justice, trade 
— in short, all departments of national life — are to 
be developed, when the Empire is to be raised to a state 
of civilised independence, then the heart, the organ 
which is to train the required men, sudderJy fails. If 
all endeavours to obtain flourishing industries, efficient 
medical men, teachers and officials are not to be fruit- 
less then above all the schools must be in a flourishing 
condition and work on quietly and steadily. If the 
Government were to meet the storm and stress of the 
rising generation after the manner of Nicholas I. or of 
Alexander III. — ^with more thorough repression than is 
employed now — ^it would fail because it would thus 
assume the position of a field-marshal without officers, 
because to-day there are required not only more but 
diffisrently-trained minds for the development of the 
country. The position of the GJovernment in this 
bewitched circle is most difficult. 

Although almost all public institutions in modern 
Russia have begun to totter, the crisis with regard 
to education is the most threatening. Not because a 
revolution must necessarily follow the breaking of 
windows, but because this crisis tends to stop the over- 
heated steam-engine of the State. And this at a time 
when from beneath the masses, thirsting for education, 
for organised labour, for public activity, are surging 
upwards with volcanic strength. In the proportion in 
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which the State creates ever-new posts the 
require t« fill them. The old society, the old offi( 
are saturated by new elements. Everything depends 
upon this — with how much training, with how much 
education these elements enter upon life. And they 
come from the colleges, where they have acquired little 
knowledge but have seen much disorder. It is not 
only in the Western Provinces, especially in the Baltic 
Provinces, that the standard of education of all classes 
has been lowered; in the whole of the Empire the 
education of the upper classes ia retrogressing and has to 
give way to shallow semi-education. Even apart from 
the optional education of the highest aristocracy of the 
olden times, which to-day lias well-nigh vanished, 
where could the striving Russian, since the reform of 
the Higher Grade schools and universities under 
Alexander III., acquire the profound learning so 
essential for the profession of teacher 1 More even tlian 
formerly he has to seek it abroad. The remnant of 
teachers found in the country is frittered away in 
ofiicial positions, in technical schools, etc. ; the Higher 
Grade schools, the intermediate schools, with their 
pulice-like, lifeless organisation, ore not able to train 
the material of men whom Monsieur Witte requires for 
his purposes of civilisation. Intellectual training and 
learning are deteriorating syst^mBtieally, although in a 
strictly national sense, and yet the endeavour is to scale 
the ladder of civilisation thnee steps at a time. Irre- 
concilable contradictions ! 

Science has no home in Russia, at least, not upon 
national Russian soil, and serious people hardly mention 
Russian science as it eiists in the imagination of 
national enthusiasts. Science and art have entered 
Russia from the West and South-west, only very much 
later than they entered Germany from the West and 
South, Even to-day all science in Russia subsists upon 
German, French and English la1x)ur, and Russian 
scientific literature consists of translations or compila- 
tions from foreign works. Original scientific works of 
universal value hardly exist at alt, and if from national 
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vanity books of Russian authors are introduced in 
eduo&lional establish meats, tlie pupils arc thereby only 
retarded in their acioDtific education. Historical 
Primers, such as that by Ilowiaski, and similar works 
can only lead to inferior knowledge as compared to that 
in Western countries. The fact is that Nationalism 
forms everywhere, in tlie State, in the Church, in 
schools, in industries, oDe of the strongest checks to 
progress in civilisation. 

The Russians are even to-day no more than pupils, 
wishing to play the part of teachers. In the 
domain of learning they have accomplished but little 
that could be of general importance. There are very 
few lavanli of Russian origin who in speculative or 
applied science have won a position recognised in 
the Euroiwan world. The chemist Mendelejew has 
rendered a service to the entire world by his comple- 
ment of the lacking elements in the system of 
Fraunhofer's spectral analysis ; I do not know whether 
heisof Russianorigin.' If, in addition, Tachebytachew, 
Lobatschefsky, Pirogow, Botkin, Solowjew, Bilbaasow 
are named, there is an end of the scientific authorities 
of Russian origin known in Europe ; and many a liighly- 
educatod European is scarcely familiar with oven one 
of these. For some time past, however, great activity 
has been apparent in various scientific departments, the 
number of young professors is fairly considerable, and 
their writings are numerous enough to point to a day 
not far distant when Kussia will no longer be entirely 
dependent upon foreign learning. 

In the Fine Arts, also, Russia is but poorly represented. 
In walking through a Huasian art exhibition a strong 
foreign admixture is easily discernible amongst the 
names of the artists. Half the names which, even a 
few years ago, were to be seen in the Buasian sections 
of our exhibitions belong to artists oE non-Russian 
origin. Just as in science, from the days of the Tartar 
Karamsin onwards, a number of foreigners were con- 

' The Former PrufwBur UandeUjew in to-day diieator of lbs 
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oealed under Kassiaii numes, bo this is even mure iho uase 
in the Fine Arts. Tho Armenian Aiwosowski, the 
Prussian Briilow, the Jew Anbokolak, are well-souniUng 
names, and are looked upon in Europe as Huaaian, nhich, 
however, they are not. To one Russian, such aa 
Veraschagin, there are dozens of artists of non- 
Busaian origin. 

Very different, however, is the case of Busaiaa 
poetry and prose literature. There exist but few good 
Kussian dramas : Gogol's Inspector, Oribojedow's Under- 
ttandiitg BrUigs Sufferimj ; the dramas of Oatrowski, 
the trilogy of Tolstoi are good plays, but after all out of 
the highest order. But the Bussiana have excellent 
lyrical and epic poetry. With licrmontow and 
Pushkin this kind of poetry has risen to the same 
level aa that of Western nations. The popular song is 
a natural outcome of the character and spirit of the 
Bussian people. The Busaian roaches hia artiatio 
height as a atory-teller in novels, novelettes, in de- 
ecripiiooa of life, and in character sketches. Ue has a 
fine sense of form, he ia a keea critic and observer ; in 
addition to this there is the wonderful wealth of the 
language which, aa a popular tongue, is more flexible, 
more expreaaive of thought than any other living 
tongue I know of. It would be possible to translate a 
scientific work such aa the pandects of Justinian, or 
Kant or Helmholtz into the Bussian language without 
much loss, but in translating Gogol, Turgenieff, Terpi- 
gorew, only a part, frei^uenlly not even one half, of 
what these works really contain is reproduced. The 
BuBsiau language is not the tongue of higher ia- 
tellectuat scientific life ; it is the tongue of the people, 
and aa such peerless. The writers know how to use in 
a masterly fashion the peculiarities, the flexibility, the 
wealth of forms, of words, of turns, and the delicate 
ahaiUnga of the lan^age. Those who are endowed by 
nature with a real understanding for languages and 
forma of speech will enjoy with rapture the astounding 
imagery of the language and of tho poets. However, 
he mast know people and language better than is 
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possible after & few looDtbs' stud; or a harried journey 
of exploration. 

The height of genioB seema to have been denied to 
the Roaaians hitherto, but they are rich iu taleat. The 
Russian actor is as natural, as simple, as at home on 
the stage aa the German is artificial, strained, laboured. 
The Russian tells a novel ao simply, so free from the 
German desire for effect, and yet in a manner ao true, 
BO vivid, that the probability of what he tells is irre- 
sifitible. Moreover, he relates the simplest events with 
Huch psychological finesse that one is moved as by a 
novel. In the domain of psychological novels I know 
of none which oould be placed on a par with Dosto- 
jewsfci'a Crime and Punishment. Thia Raakolnikow, 
this more than man, created hy times and morals and 
reproduced theoretically by the diseased brain of 
Nietzsche, is a masterpiece of psychological observation 
and description. Can there be anything more powerful 
than the conversation between the criminal and the 
spying officiall These are sketches of character which 
in delicacy have rarely been equalled or surpassed, 
perhaps in UanUet alone, and I count thia novel 
amongst all that is moat perfect of ita kind. Or let us 
take up the family cbromclea of Aksakow, the stories 
of TurgcniefT; what sympathetic simplicity, what truth, 
and yet what warmth in the description of nature and 
of the people ! Lot us take Terpigorew's Degradation 
— I know of no descriptions of contemporary life which 
can furnish such pure material, such unalloyed gold to 
the historian. The aimpleat incidents, the primitive 
nature of the Ruasiaa steppe, how delightfully they are 
told, how perfectly painted. Of these novelists of 
popular life more are to be found every year, such aa 
Tschechow, Leakow, Gorki. It is not the language of 
the salon, to which the Russian ia as little suited as the 
German. French caitserie cannot be rendered by either 

■ German or the Ruaaiaa eaugeiir. But it ia a national 
«ge of wonderful power, which ia capable of re- 
g the national character with great clearness. 
«at us the power uf creation is that of 
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aatire, of mockery, of irony. Soltikow-Schtachedrin, 
Gogol, are maBters in this. Particularly the formeF 
Batirises the conditions of Government with & lucidity 
and a humour which one must admire and laugh at 
over again and again. Officialism has never been 
scourged more mercilessly than by his Excellency the 
State Councillor, who had to suffer again and again 
because he made his superiors objects of derision in 
town and country. Unfortunately, the Russian 
Tschinownik, with bia activity and surroandings, is so 
peculiarly Bassian that the works of Schtschedrin 
cannot be translatfid ; they would not be understood 
outside llussia. 

The Russian of the middle classes is, on the whole, not 
the type by which this people should be judged. The 
peasant in the village, the aerrant, the coachman, the 
tradesman — these easily win everybody's heart. In the 
circles of the high aristocracy, especially where the 
former international spirit of education and distinction 
is still prevalent, the foreigner feels at home more 
easily than perhaps in any similar circle in other 
countries. Candour, simplicity, dignity of character 
are found in various forms in the village as in the 
palace. BlfTerences of class do not, as in Germany and 
elsewhere, result in the stiff, cramping forms of inter- 
course. Little-mindedness with which Germans are 
reproached in private as well as in political life 
with some justice, impedes the movement of the 
Russian but little. He stands less than we do in 
need of discipline and training in order to acquire eafiy 
and good manners ; ho is self-confident in his manner 
and not paralysed by the fear of giving himself away, 
so prevalent in our drawing-rooms the higher one pene- 
trates into Society. The peasant calls everybody, even 
the Czar, " thou " ; the servant frequently addresses hia 
master, instead of "Count," as*'Iwan Iwanowitsch " ; 
the housemaid calls her mistress " little mother " 
(Awdotja Pawlowna). The upper society of St 
Petersburg and of Moscow is, or was, thirty or fifty 
years ago at least, a truly distinguished assembly of the 
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grand atjle. In the drawing-room Prince Trubozkoi 
iras simply Peter WaesiljewiUch, and gave hia hand to 
the simplest Popow with the words, " Wassili Petro- 
witsch." This gave, and gives even to-day, an outward 
equality of class which brings into social intercourse a 
fraedom not prevalent with ua. It is true those aimple 
and distinguished manners are reatricted to the upper 
strata of nobility. The case of the smaller landed pro- 
prietor ia different. He ia easy-going, careleas, but not 
amall-minded towards others, nor over scrupulous with 
bis own conscience. As regards the great mass of 
nobility — the paper or diploma nobility — they have 
obtained merely a decoration, a certificate of service, 
and do not belong to the real nobility and contribute 
by their numbers to the democratisation of the states. 

As soon as one enters the atrata which lies between 
the peasant and the high anslooracy, oa soon as one 
mixes in the life of the buainesa — and especially of the 
official — class one has a different impression. Candour 
ia replaced by cunning, simplicity l^ eye-service. As 
aoon as the Russian dons the uniform — and bow many 
are without a uniform of some kind) — his nature seems 
to change. He becomes internally and externally 
unclean ; he loses hia independent bearing toward bis 
superiors, hia open-mi ndedness towards hia inferiora ; 
his cooacience becomes elastic, bis sstutenesa sharpened, 
but he does not gain in wisdom. The striking lack of 
practical common-sense, which I mentioned with regard 
to the nobility, can be traced amongst the ofEciola up to 
the highest rung of the ladder. Integrity is unable to 
reaiet temptation. Very naeful a^ long as he ia guided 
or led, the Ruasian ia worth nothing as a leader and 
administrator. Apart from practical common-sense he 
lacks the sense of proportion. Above all he is wanting 
in the inherited aenae of justice. He knows of no 
JQstice which has its root in persona or things, he only 
knows of laws, and as these are made by the Czar, all 
justice for him emanates from the Czar, as is always 
characteristic of despotiam. The Russian understands 
tad feels twl the aacredneas of justice itself, but only 
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the Bacrednees of the will of the Czar. To him it is so 
infringement of jnatice if the ruler breaks a word to- 
day which he or his predecesBors have given ; he does 
not understand why a right should be defended with- 
out regard to material advantage. Just as incompr©- 
hensiblo ia to him the sacredness of historical growth ; 
he is absolutely wanting in historical sense. What ia 
of yesterday's growth ia uprooted to-day. He lacks 
understanding for the past, and therefore also all 
interest in it. The piety with which we cling to old 
ordinances and works, on account of which we prefer to 
inhabit an uncomfortable castle of the fourteenth 
century rather than put a new house in its place, on 
account of which we would rather be governed by a 
pig-tiiiled magistrate than by an unprejudiced official, 
for this sort of sentiment he has no understanding, 
and this want of historical sense makes it even to-day 
difiicult for him to comprehend, to realise how a man, 
a class, a province may live and be governed otherwise 
than by the will of the Government and according to 
written law. Unwritten laws, ancient customs, rights 
lie beyond the sense of right of the Russian. There 
exists in Russia Proper no history except that of the 
Government and of the State. The town of Orel, the 
province of Kharkov, Naugard the Great, Kiev, 
Yladimir, Fleskow, even Moscow possess no local 
history. What does the Russian, even an educated 
Russian, unless he happens to be a professor, know of 
the history of these highly-important towns J Russian 
local history may be found in Small Russia, which has 
preserved until to-day its separatism, and has produced 
its own poets and historians. The history of Great 
Russia is played in the Kremlin of Moscow and in the 
palaces of St Petersburg, and what the Russian his- 
torians have to relate beyond this is little and interests 
but a very few. The Government has always en- 
deavoured to wipe out any chance traces of local or 
provincial history. Thus tha Russian takes no interest 
in his town or province ; for this reason he has no local 
patriotism and no real feeling for provincial independ- 
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etice. This he is not able to obtain, except in tbe 
struggle with the Central Government in opposition to 
the State. Without local patriotism, without pro- 
vincial coDBciousness, that ia to say, without separatism, 
he will never obtain liberty, but will remain bound fast 
in despotism or anarchy. 

These are characteristics and defects which, whether 
originally national or acquired, check the civilising and, 
more especially, the political development. Aimost 
everything appears in this people so helpless, so poaaive, 
without any weight and withal so fantastic and un- 
reasonable, that one cannot but doubt whether they will 
ever of their own accord be able to shake off the fetters 
of their natural disposition and of historical exbaustion. 
The course which things are taking to-day in no way 
tends towards strengthening the people's power. The 
only ray of light in the picture is supplied by literature, 
the outlines of which I have sketched. Of a people 
who have shown themselves so creative and so original 
in this one domain it may be assumed that this is not 
the only blossom which it is their mission to bear. 





The Western Frontier Prormcea were acquired by 
Kusaia at different periocia, some by the right of 
conquest, some by international treaties. All of them 
were incorporated into the State without being 
completely absorbed in its internal organiaation. 
Small Russia poHsesBed privileges Just like Poland and 
the Baltic ProTincea, according to treaty, and Finland 
received a separate constitution. This individual 
position was to be a pledge of their development on 
the basis of their own hiatory, and tliia individual 
development again was to enable them to remain in 
closer contact with Europiean culture and thus to 
preserve a channel for thia culture to flow undisturbed 
into Kussia. To some ext«nt this intention was 
pursued, but it was soon abandoned. Small Russia 
lost its privileges, the Poles their constitution, their 
army, finally, every separate political right. The 
Poles had revolted several times, and they were 
crushed on this account. It was said that the 
security of Russia required the subjugation of the 
Poles and the Russification of Lithuania. It has also 
been said that the security of Russia required the 
extinction of German life in the Baltic Provinces. 
Although there is do foundation for this assertion the 
shadow of a proof could nevertheless be adduced by 
pointing to the new Germany with her desires for 
conquest. To everyone willing to see, it is clear that 
for the sake of the German element in the Baltic 
Provinces, though it were represented by the entire 
O 209 
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population, Ocnaaay would never annex these countries 
even if clie were offered them, because their geo- 
graphical position precludes this, so long, at anyrate, 
as Germany and Russia remain the States tbey are at 
the present time. Rub that this fear was not the real, 
but only the pretended, motive which led to the 
breaking of agreetnonts and of privileges, is proved by 
the continuance of the ayst«m of national extinction 
in Finland. If, in the Baltic Provinces, revolutionary 
risings were not the cause, the least of motives, i.e., 
the fear of foreign conquest, was altogetlier absent 
in Finland. No one can possibly apprehend seriously 
that Finland is ripe for secession in favour of Sweden, 
even if Russia were unable to cope with a Swedish 
invasion. The Finlanders were as contented with 
their lot as the Baltic Oermans before their privileged 
position was destroyed. It was their privileges which 
had enabled these by Nature scantily - endowed 
countries to do the Russian Government and people 
many a good turn, and to simultaneously create at home 
a stat« of order, justice, welfare, of progress in civilisa- 
tion, which was only obtainable through an autonomous 
Government, protected by privileges, a condition of 
things which they were in no way desirous of question- 
ing by any change, even by that of constitution. No 
oue has ever doubt«d the loyalty of the Finlanders or 
Baltic Germans towards the Government. The cause 
which led to tho national campaign of RussificHtion 
was, OS I pointed out in the first chapter, the desira of 
the Russian official to increase the domain of hia 
power and his pasture laud ; further, the bureaucratio 
need for uniformity, and finally a feeling of national 
annoyance at the fact that nationalities conquered by 
Russia should be in a different and more propitious 
environment than the conquering race in Russia Proper. 
Instead i>{ striving to improve their own condition 
they attempted to mar the condition of things in the 
more highly-civilised provinces ; instead of demanding 
for themselves, for Orel, or Moscow, or Saratov, special 
righta suited to their special requirements, the; 
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demanded th9 abrogation of privileges by which the 
conquered provinces had been enabled to develop their 
powers more freely than the provincea of Russia Proper. 
To this was added the awakened conceit which rejoiced 
at being able to give with impunity a surreptitious kick 
to European culture and institutions. And further, the 
love of imitation which pointed to Austria and to 
Germany, without taking into account the differences 
in their respective grades of civilisation ; finally, also, 
there was the increased desire, aroused by the despotic 
pressure in the Russian provinces, to seek activity in 
the struggle with foreign nationalities and to exert 
abroad ft political influence which it was impossible to 
exert at home. What sense could there be in deeply 
wounding the feelings of the Finlanders simply that 
their 6000 soldiers might not bo left outside the Russian 
annyt — an army of millions; and yet the Finnish 
GorpB, consisting of but 5000 men, must needs be 
dissolved ! Of what use is it at the present moment 
to attack, after the manner carried out in the Baltic 
Provinces, the privileged position of their language, 
schools. Press, that in the place of voluntary aer- 
vice:s, of an excellent administration and of reproachless 
order, injastice, disorder, compulsion, contempt of 
public opinion and feelings, and, in the end, police 
tyranny, suspicion and bitterness of feeling become 
the rule of the day in this peaceful coatitry 1 Is it not 
a piece of boyish malice to wound the Poles by erecting 
a monument in Yilaa to the memory of MuravieSi who 
by them is called the " hangman " J la it not the hat of 
Oesslerl Is it not mocking provocation which are per- 
sonified in this monument and in the many other things 
set up in a similar manner, by which brute force is pre- 
sented to the Poles, Baltic Germans and Finlanders ? 
The truth is that the Russian bottle politician (" quass- 
patriot" OS he was formerly called in St Petersburg) 
could not bear the thought of the Finns having any 
special rights, of their leading a separate and bappy 
existence. It was envy and irony which Custine once 
found to be the principal quality of the Russian. The 
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Bame Russian who, at home in Kaluga or Orel, find§ 
everything bad, who mocks at everything, from the 
governor down to the peasant, cannot bear to see in 
Finland or in Livonia order, cleanlinesB, honesty, con- 
tentment ! The same Russian who bewails the misery 
of the Russian peasant, the decay of the Russian 
nobility, calls in the help of the police and of the 
Government in order to help the day-labourer in the 
Baltic Provinces, who puts by every year in the 
savings bank fifty or more roubles, in order to save, so 
they affirm, from the tyranny of the nobleman the 
farmer whoso stables are splendid buildings compared to 
the dweUing-houses of the Russian peasant, to break 
down tbe position of this tyrannical nobility to whom 
the Baltic Provinces owe the moat perfect agrarian 
legislation which any country in the world boasts of, 
and the further development of which has only been 
checked by tbe violent destruction of its historic edifice 
and of its vested privileges. The some Russian who 
wishes to reign over the whole of Asia, and who 
becomes intoxicated with the mere thought of the 
might of this gigantic Empire, envies and fears at the 
same time the power of a few hundred thousand 
Swedes and Germans. The same Russian who sighs 
under the yoke of the Tachinownik, tears down with a 
brutal hand the aelf-govornment of provinces which 
have never abused their privileges, consisting merely in 
their being allowed to promote their own interests, 
their own development and welfare, according to their 
own ideas. 

All resistance which the destructive hand meets 
with in the Frontier Provinces is stamped as the crime 
of separatism. But, after all, w separatism a crime! 
la it wrong to wish to live differently from the great 
mass of the population of an Empire of 126 million 
inhabitants because one is of different origin, faith 
and hiBtoryl Is it reprehensible to desire to differ 
from tho inhabitants of the Centi-o whose cry of misery 
rises up to heaven 1 Can a sensible man in the Frontier 
Provinces wish to assimilate in his province conditions 
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as the^ exist in the Russian Centre 1 Can a sensible 
man in the Frontier Provinces of the West be any- 
thing else than a separatist, or, if this word displeases, 
an autonomistt Can he wish to become the plaything 
of oSJcialiam, to renounce all activity, to receive all 
the blows which a Minister may think fit to administer 
to riotous districts in the gouvemtment of Kharkov or 
to a corrupt mantcipality in St Petersburg t After all, 
this kind of bureaucracy is sudiciently well known. 
Not in Russia alone, but in Prussia also, and elsewhere, 
there are tales to tell of this soulless fonnaliflm, which 
easily settles in the shining bottons, whether on the 
coat or on the cap. It was said a few years ago that 
a man in St Petersburg had poisoned himself with 
Hofiinan drops by drinking them instead of bi'andy ; 
whatever may have been, the cause, it is a fact that 
an order was sent to all the chemists in the Empire not 
to sell these drops without a doctor's prescription. The 
poor people, who used this medicine a great deal had, 
instead of paying a few pence, to call in the doctor in 
order to obtain a prescription, until after the lapse of 
many months the order was cancelled. As with these 
drops so it is with more important things. The province 
of Watka has, after much trouble, succeeded in founding 
good schools on the strength of its provincial privileges. 
Another gouvemement has done nothing for its schools ; 
the Central Government does not therefore compel 
this particular gouvernement to do something for its 
schools — oh, no ! it interferes by means of legislation 
in the powers of all the " provinces." Watka is 
punished for the fault of Vologda, and the consequence 
is that the schools in Watka also fall into decay. In 
Tver desires for constitutional government are 
manifest; the consequence is that all the provinces 
of the Empire fall under the suspicion of such tendencies 
and are treated accordingly. Just as the communal 
ownership of land and collective guarantorship act 
upon the Russian peasanle, so compulsory equality and 
assimilation net upon provinces and gouvememenls. 
There are greater or lesser diatinctions of nature, race, 
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col tore, between the different provinces, but this 
is not the bnaineBs of the Government. Just as the 
peaa&nt in the %-iIlage is not allowed to be more 
industrious, just as he cannot and may not, coltivate 
bis field better than bis neigbboor, so the province of 
Fodolia or Curland may not show adifferent or superior 
development to that of Orel or of Perm. And if they 
do so, in spite of the pressure of the State, they have 
to suffer for it just like the peasant who has to pay the 
tax of hia lazy neighbour. This uniformity of law and 
administration incites to laziness and indifference. 
Nowhere can individual or provincial strength develop, 
because uniformity is required by the centralising 
power. Yet nowhere the desire for the development 
of independence is greater and more universal than in 
so great and so varied an empire as Russia. Nowhere 
either ia autonomy more jnstilied. What is it, after all, 
that the Finlander and Livonian desire alike with the 
inbabitanta of Kiev, Tambov, Moscow, Watka but the 
chance of improving the condition of things in his own 
circle, in his own province, according to bis own will 
and understanding t What is it he longs for unless it 
be freedom of labour, of thought, of faitb, of customs, of 
life, of speech, of activity ! Nothing weighs more 
heavily upon all the inhabitants of this Empire alike 
than the consciousness of their inability to further 
individual, communal or provincial needs on account 
of the necessity of conforming to the so-called universal 
interests of the Empire, i.e., to uniformity. For these so- 
called interests of the Empire are in reality only bureau- 
cratic interests. How is the opinion of the individual, 
of the town, of the province to be of any account if 
there exists but one opinion — that of the ministerial 
Tftaort i The most urgent reforms are impossible because 
they are not applicable to, or prepai-ed for, throughout 
the whole of the Empire. In the Baltic Provinces the 
various "states," pnrticularly the nobility, had a hand 
in legislation thirty years ago, in so far as it related to 
these provinces aloue, or, in common with them, to the 
rest of the Empire. The diets made their proposals, 
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and the GovenuDent examined, altered, confirmed. 
For thirty years wishes, projecte, drafts ot biUs for 
the most important refonua, as, for example, the right 
of inheritance for the peasant, that of water companies, 
etc., have been lying in the archives, and why t 
Because such qaestions are not being considered for 
the whole Empire, or because the respective subject is 
to be regulated by law simultaneously for the whole 
Empire, perhaps after a lapse of a few decades. One 
and the same right of inheritance for the Baltic peasant 
with hia flourishing farm, his scientific farming, his 
strong sense of right and of inheritance, and for the 
farmless commujaal Russian slave, who has no sense of 
right and of inheritance I How should the fialtio 
German not be ao autonomist} All the civilising work 
of centuries with regard to justice, to school life, to 
economic life, to custom and language, all is broken 
down and placed into the hands of an official claea to 
whom these conditions are entirely foreign and 
necessarily incomprehensible, and who can only 
obstruct, check and mar them. How then should the 
Baltic Germans and the Finlanders not be autonomista I 
Out of every one of them, out of the Small Russians, 
the Armenians, not to mention Poles and Lithuanians, 
they seek to drive the national soul. Finally many 
Russians themselves are separatists. 

Has the thoughtful, judicious Russian in Tambov, or 
in any other part of Russia, any wish other than th&t 
of ridding himself of the yoke of the centralising 
Government 1 What else ia the desire of the Provincial 
AssemblieB unless it be to obtain the right of improv- 
ing by the very mistakes which they have made upon 
these mistakes, to pass through the political school 
which they require, in order to learn the difficult art ot 
self-government in course of time. It is well known in 
Tambov and Smolensk that unifornsity, the great 
brutal universality of the Empire, is crushing, and that 
there is hope only in the possibility of each province 
shaping provincial conditions. Salvation can only lie 
in the separation from the general Government chaos, 
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in short, salvation lies in sntonomy. Autonomy, this 
is the aim towards which al] part« of the Empire 
mast strive ; in Ibis lies the future of Rnssin. Frivi- 
, separate rights are but the outward tokens of 
the existing variety with regard to nature, nationality, 
histoid ; in solitary cases these may be nnjustin- 
able, but in principle they are perfectly justified as a 

Erotection against the democratic or despotically 
nreaucratic uniformity. If Ku§sia earnestly dcsirea 
progress of civilisation she must desire above all 
self-government for her provinces, autonomy, local 
interest. 

The Cossacks are probably to-day the only inhabitants 
who — apart from socialistic artificial agitations— are 
satisfied with their lot, and whyl 

The Cossacks are not subject to the ordinary govern- 
ment, but have a privileged position. The whole Coa- 
eack district is distinct from the general administration. 
At the head of it stands the Heir-Apparent as chief 
hetman (captain), who is represented by the "hetman 
loeian tenens" chosen by the Emperor. He rules the 
district in his military capacity— every Cossack has to 
do military service, and the otticers are chosen just like 
the civil officials. There are no differences of class; 
theirs is a democratic peasant community, a free self' 
government, the freest in Russia to-day, and what 
are its results) I take as witness Terpigorew, the 
(aitliful portrayer of Russian life, who relates a few 
incidents of a journey he made by ship up the Btver 
Don, and who gives us an account of the Cossacks of the 
Don, who form the largest group of the Cossack army. 
He is astonished at the rich, prosperous country of the 
Steppe, with its clean white villages, hidden in the 
venlure of gardens, with their merry, comfortable in- 
habitants ; and yet a travelling companion and in- 
habitant of this district complains how the country hoa 
changed for the worse during the last decades — the 
same complaint that you hear everywhere about the 
interference of oflicinls. 

For you, says Terpigorew, it iit a sin to murmur. If 
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there are people who have « 

YeB, we are fairly comfortable. Do you know what 
IB our salvation 1 That we have neither Jews nor 
officials — above all, no officials ; the Jews do not matter 
much, we know how to deal with them. But the 
officials, oh ! 

Are they not good 1 you do not love them herel 

I have had a look at them — yonder in your 
districts — and, do yon know, it is after all only a 
misunderstanding. You hear and read sometimes 
that Peter the Great ia accused on their account, be- 
cause it is he who introduced all these chancelleries. 
True — but why did he introduce them J To keep 
accounts, to send out his orders — most probably for thu 
purpose. Were they ever in his days allowed to draw 
up documents concerning the reaioration of order I 
Tills right they have arrogated to themselves by force 
much later. In his days they were modest, quiet ; 
they were thieves, it is true, but, after all, that ia not 
worth mentioning. The point in, they did not check 
the development of active life — there you have the 
whole matter in a nut-shell. They know nothing about 
this active life and yet are desirous of regulating it. 

I did not answer ; I simply listened. 

Well, we have none, I mean Tschinownika, or, at 
least, hardly any. The law officials have only just been 
introduced, and of others there are none ; besides, there 
ia another circumstance. If you knew our district 
better you would notice that with as the relation 
between town and village is quite different than with 
you. What are your towns ? Dens of thieves in 
which the merchants and all sorts of evil-doers have 
taken root, who from thence suck the villages dry. 
This is not the case with ua. Our Stanitzes are rich and 
strong, I do not know how it will be later when " the 
better order" has set in, but for the present our towns 
cannot crush the villages. With you, yonder, it is 
said that culture has been planted and nurtured in 
the towns — I do not know how to express myself — but 
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with us this is not the case. We have no need of this 
culture of youra which puts all the power into the 
bands of officials. Go on enjoying it. Joking apart, 
he added, take care ! You will end by envying us — 
" the culturelesH people." 

And not Terpigorew alone, but who in Russia does 
not enyy these once so contented Cossacks of the Don, 
who for the last twenty years, since real " order " has 
begun to be introduced into their country, have been 
only half content. Their ancestors were the fugitives 
from Moacovitic order, and their descendants fear noth- 
ing so much as the St Petersburg order of to-day. They 
are the strongest separatists, as strong as the Baltic 
Qermans and Finlanders, and if their language did not 
chance to bo Russian, the State official, with his 
Russifying mania, would have been upon them long ago. 
It is true there is a certain fear of attacking at all 
seriously these seventeen brave regiments of the Don ; 
they have not yet forgotten their Pugatchew, Stenka 
Rosin, Bogdan, Chmeluizki, and have even in more 
recent days shown their teeth whenever their privileges 
were tampered with. How curious ! For decades past 
the entire officialdom of Russia has cried out whenever 
it set eyes upon a privilege anywhere in the Empire ; 
and the best, richest and only contented Russians in 
the Empire are the Cossacks, the very people who 
possess the greatest privileges. Separatism, autonomy 
are like a red rag to the bull, and yet they are the 
cause of the welfare of the Cossacks, and all the world 
knows this and approves. Those to whom this content- 
ment is a thom in the flesh are now beginning to 
a^tate against the Cossacks. 

One of the greatest mistakes ever made has been 
the breaking up of the separate position of the Baltic 
Provinces. Is there any national civilisation in exist- 
ence! No, all civilisation is derived from the West, 
where centuries have been at work, and whence Peter 
the Great wished to obtain it. People are now begin- 
ning to understand this in Russia after having Tost 
considerable time with futile phantasies upon original 
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Slavonic civilisation. If HuBsia wishes to progress, her 
Western doors must be opened wide in order to facilitate 
the influx of European culture, Foreign miliiona of 
gold do perchance bring increased civiliaation but no 
real culture. For this purpose men, opinions, know- 
ledge, dootrinea — in short, an abundant fertilisation of 
the Russian plains is required. The Baltic Provinces 
and Finland were the best mediums for this intellectual 
fertilising process, joRt as Poland was in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Even to-day it is in Finland 
that the Russian is best able to learn in what self- 
government consists, what are its moral and judicial 
roots, how it must be handled in order to bear fruit. 
In the Baltic Provinces the Russian could see for him- 
self thirty years ago how an aristocratic administration, 
under the protection and control of the monarch, is 
able to solve questions by slow and steady progress, 
which no State olficials in the world could solve more 
satisfactorily. There he was able to acquire, through 
the medium of an excellent school education, the 
advantages of active German inteUectual life, which it 
is absolutely essential for bim to share in order to 
further civilisation on Russian soil. He found schools 
and a university, which to a great extent had been 
nurtured by the Russian rulers for the purpose of 
establishing a lively communication between Russia 
and Western intellectual life. What benefit have not 
thousands of Russians derived directly or indirectly 
from those schools and that university 1 The beneficent 
activity of Baltic schools and of a Baltic university has 
been felt through the medium of Germans and Russians 
in the furthest corners of the Empire. 

Now all this is destroyed. Tbe university and 
schools have become entirely Russian. The standard of 
education in the Baltic Provinces is being lowered year 
after year, the Russian university, Jurjew, is scientific- 
cally of no importance, The gymnasia have pedagogic- 
ally and scientifically deteriorated so much that thirty 
years ago Baltic parents would not have thought of 
entrusting their children to auch educational establish- 
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menta. The university, the polytechnicB, are swamped 
by nambers of Russian youths who have been expelled 
from elsewhere, and who have caused the temporary 
suspension of lectures by their excesses. None of these 
establishments any longer offer any scientific training ; 
their task consists in the teaching of the Russian 
language. What advantage does Russia derive from 
this change ) None. On the contrary, great loss, since 
the pleasurable feeling of huving destroyed foreign work 
and culture, and of having substituted placards in the 
Russian language, cannot be counted as a gain. 

Russia cannot do without the science of the 'Wp8t«m 
States. Since tho destruction of Dorpat youthful 
minds desirous of quenching their thirst in Western 
springs are obliged to cross the frontier into foreign 
schools and universities. In Germany alone there are 
more than 700 Russian students in the different 
universities. At the Zurich university there were, in 
1901, 98 Russians, at the Polytechnic, 30, and 
probably there are as many studying at Geneva, Berne, 
Lausanne and Busle. A portion of these might, if 
Dorpat had remained what it was even thirty years ago, 
have found there what they now seek abroad. In 
Berlin special courses are held for Russian doctors, 
and much frecjuonted. Formerly Dorpat supplied the 
whole of Russia with efficient medical men ; its medical 
college had a high scientific reputation. How many 
men, efficient in all the departments of learning, liave 
not been driven out and now adorn German schools t 
There are doitena of them, whereas in Russia a great 
part of tho chairs remain vacant for lock of teachers. 
This is the consequence of the destruction of German 
civilisation in the Baltic Provinces. For my part I can 
perceive no advantage to Russia in it. 

If such provinces as the Baltic Provinces, with 
German culture, German language, jurisdiction, customs 
and administration — and Finland, with Swedish culture 
and administration, were non-existent they would have 
to be created to-day in the interest of Russia, even at 
"ho coat of great sacrifices. The experience which 
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the Russian ataods most ia Dead of, the foreign influ- 
encBB which he most requires, if he ia to judge correctly 
the condition of things at home in the ffouvernement of 
Orel or Tver, these he would find more easily and better 
even here than at Swiss universities, or in primers of 
English constitution, or in educational tours to English 
cattle farms. But Western European culture is driven 
out of the country in order to be sought afresh abroad. 
Russian nationalism is to be furthered, and civilising 
agencies are destroyed which have been evolved by the 
dose contact with the West during 700 years. 
Nationally Russia has not advanced one step from 
Helsingfors to Kiev and Tiflia. The Government haa 
ttooded the Frontier Provinces of the West with the 
destructive waves of its nomadic army of officials; the 
Russian people have had to make great sacrifices of 
money and of men for this, and have reaped no 
advantage whatever. 

In spite of pernicious bureaucratic and national 
pressure these Western provinces, situated between the 
Baltic and the Block Sea, are even to-day the strongest 
supporters of the economic life of the Empire. One 
consequence of the poverty in the Centre is, as we have 
seen, that whatever revenue is drawn thence by taxation 
is more than returned during the ever-recurring famines 
in the shape of remission of taxes and of State aid. 
The Frontier Provinces have not required any State aid; 
their agriculture advances unchecked by the communal 
ownership ; their working capacity ia on the increase, 
and ia becoming more and more productive with the 
progress of agriculture and the appearance of industries. 
In Poland a very considerable profit has been derived 
from the presence of the troops, since the greater part 
of the army has been stationed there. By the close 
contact with the West the roots of old culture are once 
more throwing off young shoots. But these provinces 
have no easy time, struggling as they are with hostile 
powers (or the very lowest measure of freedom which 
they require for the development of their economic life. 
Their choicest powers are eiihauated in the defence 
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It it surely self-deception when Rosaiuis of 
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the introdnction of the official language into official 
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irou are dealing with Tschnwaschs or Swedes. How 
ong-suffering is the unoOicia], and frequently even the 
official Russian with Tartars and Mongols, how 
patiently does he bear tho fact that even to-day 
ICO.OOO heathens are settled in the Gorernment of 
Perm, and yet how unbearable everything foreign seems 
to him in the Frontier Provinces. What has been ob- 
t&innd, and what can he obtained t Frequently, and 
with surprising ingenuity, the non-Rossian element 
from the Caucasus to Finland has been roused with 
^e result that to-day the great mass of unofficial 
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Bossi&ns and non-RosaUn people are one tn this one 
respect — i.e., the viewing of officittliam with enmity. 
Many a one asks himself where changes are being 
prepared for most — above or below) Who are the 
greater reTolutionaries I The result of the unification, 
of the merging into one, of the so-called Raasi&cation of 
the Frontier Frovincea, is the union with the Russian 
Centre Provinces in their aversion towards the State of 
officials. 

This zeal to change Bassia into one national State 
requires sacrifices so great that some day one may 
expect the conviction to dawn that this straggle must 
be given up, since it brings to the State, and to the 
Russian people in particular, no adequate gain. An 
Empire, the inhabitants of which to the square km. of 
its European domain number but 19^, and in the entire 
district only 5, cannot, so one might assume, Gnd it easy 
to make these possessions remunerative as well aa 
nationally secure. An Empire which, within, its 
frontiers, numbers many dozens of different nationalities, 
should, so it would appear, not think of burdening itself, 
apart from everything else, with official language 
teachers for 40 million non-Russians. An Empire, the 
people of which are on a level with half - civilised 
nations, ought to think more of the advancement of 
material and intellectual culture, no matter whence 
obtainable, than of a national uniform which in itself 
is inefficient. But the fact roust not be lost sight 
of that Russia is to-day the same that she was 
200 years ago — a semi- Asiatic Empire, and, aa I 
observed before, she feels as such. Peter I. wished to 
Europeanise this Empire by force, and since then it 
has become receptive to European culture in many 
ways. At the same time, ho " ' ■ ■ • 

further and further towards Asia, i 
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the contrasts once incorporated in Peter I. and in 
his son Alexai, and chiefly beuause Russia has never 
succeeded in growing one with Europe, because she 
continues to fritter away what she haa absorbed of 
civilising capacity, in foreign wars, in conquests, in 
nationalistic struggles at home, and because she is ever 
absorbing new Asiatic elements, even before old llusaian 
elements have attained an independent power of 
civilisation, she exhausts herself internally in this 
struggle for external greatness and internal strength ; 
she weakens herself in the struggle against foreign 
influence which she stands in need of for her national 
development. How often in the Russian Press some- 
thing like a cry of despair ia heard for originality, for 
cultural independence. They cannot bear the thought 
of being a powerful world Power and yet a people of 
slight importance to civiiiaation. So thoy strike at 
foreign culture wherever it makes its appearance as 
such in tbe land, not because it ia culture but because 
it is foreign ; and thus they often end by despising 
culture itself, since it is inseparable from the foreigner. 
This is the very path by which China arrived at 
isolation and petref action. It means no civiUsatioa 
at all rather than any that is not Russian. It is tbe 
wizard's wand which paralyses Russia, and might 
become disastrous should she remain under its sway. 
The shaping hands of history and of geography are 
visible enough in the Russian State, 

The abnormity of tbe relations between existing 
powers and the work necessary to accomplish it has 
become so great that, as I pointed out with regard to 
the Finances, this gigantic Empire runs the risk of foil- 
ing into decay through what might be termed civilising 
anemia. For tbe casual observer, however, external 
power hidea internal weakness. 
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COLONIBS AND WOBLD-POWKB 

In RrUsaia the opinion is often expressed that she is 
great enough in herself to be able to dispense with any 
Colonies. Yet although not poaseaaing any Colonies be- 
yond the seas, she is nevertheless the greatest colonial 
Power in the world, by reason of lier Astatic possessions, 
which, though sparsely populated, have, for the Mother- 
country, a colonial importance somewhat similar to that 
of India for England. In Northern Siberia civilisation 
has yet to accomplish everything, in Centra] Asia 
almost everything ; endless plains await cultivation, 
great mineral wealth exploitation. Since the railway 
line has brought these countries into close touch with 
the Mother-country, the charm which they exercise upon 
the adventurous spirit of the private individual, as well 
as on that of the Government, is on the increase. For 
about the last fifty years the Qovemment has en- 
deavoured, with much success, to create order in the 
newly-acquired Central Asiatic regions. Where 
pillaging hordes of nomads or tyrannical Khans 
were supreme formei-ly, the merchant to-day travels 
by Russian mail coach, by railway or by steamer in 
complete security. Peace and order are there estab- 
lished to a degree to which they can scarcely have pre- 
vailed in the days of Tamburlaine the Great, Trade is 
on the increase; Russian immigration, and, likewise, a 
real colonisation, has taken root, even though the officials 
and the soldiers preponderate everywhere. Wherever 
the Russian finds a native population in a low state of 
civilisation he knows how to settle down with it with- 
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out driving it out or crushing it ; he is hailed b; the 
natives as the briager of order, as a civiUaing power, 
and does not awaken the embittered feeling of depend- 
ence ao long as the Oovernment does not conjure up 
national or religious strife. A healthy and useful 
colonisation is on foot here. 

In the exploitation of mineral oil in Trans-Caucasia, 
twenty-eight companies, paying dividends of as much 
as 60 per cent., were employed in the year 1900, In 
the rich province of Fergana enormous deposits of oil 
have been discovered lately beneath the fertile soil. 
Cotton cultivation has made such prugresn that it pro- 
duced in the year 1900, 7,638,200 pooda of cotton ; the 
bad harvest of 1901 yielding, roughly speaking, 5J 
million poods. Even now Russia can count upon 
supplying half her demand for cotton from Fergana 
and from the other Colonies of Central Asia, The gold 
mines of Siberia yield about 40 million roubles of gold. 
Apart from the; gold, however, the eJiploitation of moat 
of the sources of income in Asiatic Russia are in the 
hands of foreigners. Even the cartloads of butter sent 
from Siberia every week to the ports of the Baltic, in 
order to go iwyond the sea, are produced by Danish 
dairy farmers. Nevertheless, a part of the profit re- 
mains in the country, and the Treasury reaps a certain 
advantage from the production of theae Colonies, in so 
far as it does not burden itself with expenditure on 
railways and other enterprises, the interest due on 
which awallowa up the profits. After the deduction of 
a percentage for the producers, the 40 millions of gold 
(ind their way] into the coffers of the State ; on the 
mineral oil alone the Budget for 1901 estimated a tax 
of 26 million roubles, and of 27 million roubles for 
1902. The export of wheat and butter from Siberia 
benefit* the balance of trade. The Government is 
zealously anxious to increase the production of her 
Colonies, and voices are heard even now which make 
this endeavour a reproach of favouring the Frontier 
Provinces at the expense of Old Russia. " You may be 
certain," exclaimed the familiar Qolo win, recently, "you 
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ma; be certaia th&t the more distant, the more aparaely- 
popul&tod, the more neglected by nature a district is, the 
more will be done ia the way of attempting the artificial 
awaking of ita economic life. It is high time to begin 
to think of Central Ruaaia," ' And it is true benevolent 
labour in Asia has its reverse to the medal. Even thirty 
or furty years ago much pride was felt by Russia ia being 
a European civiJiaed State. To-day the tendency ia 
rather to feel satisfaction in being an Asiatic or semi- 
Aaiatic Power. Or has even this wave rolled past, j»r- 
chance? In balancing the reaulta which Russia has 
achieved ia Europe and ia Asia against one another it 
must be confessed that thia feeling ia justified. Futile 
as the endeavour has been to push Russian nationalism 
and civilisation towarda the West, the advantagea which 
have accrued to her io this respect in the Eaat and in the 
South are incontestable. The conquest of the Caucasus 
baa opened up a new world to the Russian desire for 
expansion. With the Buaaian soldier and tlie Kussian 
official the merchant has penetrated into Western and 
Central Asia, and large tracts of land, which through 
centuries had belonged to pillaging hordes, have been 
won over to order, to labour and to trade. 

The powers which incite a nation to an extensive 
policy are of varied kinds. They originate either in 
the desire for rule or in the ambition of great conquerors, 
and generally become paralysed as soon as this ambition 
disappears or the conqueror dies, Or they flow from 
the accumulated expansive power for civilisation in a 
people and then remain lastingly active. The policy of 
a Tamburlaine is in direct contrast to the policy of great 
and successful colonial Powers. Empires which were 
founded merely by military superiority soon fell into 
decay ; Rome, it is true, did govern the world a long 
time, not, however, with her generals, but with her 
oiviliaing power. England's extensive policy began with 
the protection of her emigrating people, and has 
followed ever since in the wake of her merchant ahips 
and emigraata, the natural bearers of her civilisation. 
' In the newspaper Unisija. 
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Biamarck lias declared this metliod to be the nortnal 
one in colonial policy. It rests on the asauniption that 
all offenaive policy takes for grBiit«d a surplus of popular 
strength, without which a ^tate may perchance make 
conquests but cannot extend lastingly its circle of 
activity without detriment to the people. How little 
England colonises successfully by military force is 
shown to-day in the Transvaal ; but she colonises with 
incomparable success where, as in Australia, she 
proceeds without straining the government finances, 
and without a ohot, simply by the unfettered activity 
of the civilising strength in her people. The enormous 
material, intellectual and moral powers which she has 
accumulated in Great Britain by the labour of centuries, 
it is these which have made Australia, America and 
India English, and to the profit, not at the expense, 
of England. Without this enormous latent capital of 
civilisation England would have been ruined long ago 
by one-half of her colonial possessions — even if these 
possessions could have been acquired in the first instance 
by tho power of governmPnt merely. The means she 
uses for this purpose consist partly in money, partly in 
men. When we consider that Russia has built her rail- 
ways with foreign money, and has paid, and is still 
pa3ang, for her conquests, and for her influence in Turkey, 
in Peraio. in China, with loans and money which would 
have far better served internal welfare, the contrast with 
the EngUah method of procedure becomes more marked. 
England has always acquired and developed her Coloniefl 
with the interest upon her capital of money as well as of 
men. The welfare of the administrative, social and 
conunercial conditions in the United Kingdom has 
advanced steadily, hand-Jn-liand with colonial expansion. 
For every newly-acquired territory private means and 
men were always at disposal without the State having 
to lay burdens upon the people which would have 
weakened them. Every Kngtish merchant and farmer 
brings into the new Colony the independence necessary 
for organisation and for the cultivation on foreign soil, 
without any help from the State, or, at least, merely 
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under the lattor's protection. This cannot be replaced 
by bureaucratic power nor be learnt by official schooling. 
For this reaaon the old English form of self-government 
is the best school for the English colonists. The State 
can only raise the outer walla of a new edifice ; the 
internal progress, the active growth, must proceed 
from within if they are to become useful to the people, 
else the Government pursues an exclusive policy at the 
cost of, and at the expense of, her people. 

This has been the case In the many conquests which 
Russia has made since the days of Peter I. Russia's 
best colonists have been tha Cossacks, that ie to say, a 
people of runaway peasants freed from the power of 
the State. The South of Russia has become Russian 
mainly through these fugitives working without any 
State aid — yea, even against the State — and since 
then no Russian acquisition has been made which 
could be said to be of equal advantage to the Russian 
people, Behind the Cossacks and the freedom there 
always have followed, since the days of Peter, 8tat« 
officials and servility. Russia has mostly colonised 
with officials and Cossacks, because she lacked an 
industrial middle class for this purpose. However, 
inexpensively as the Cossack settled in the South and 
gained the whole of Siberia for Russia, many more 
recent Colonies have been a great expense to the 
State. 

Meanwhile Russia continues on this dangerous rood 
towards an expansive world - policy. By the e» - 
penditure of 100 million roubles the Siberian Railway 
was built ; with a further 50 million roubles, the 
Manchurian line, the Baikal line and the Ports. As 
long as Siberia was left to herself she cost the Russian 
people nothing. The line is not finished yet, but even 
now now millions are being expended on the Pacific 
Ocean for ports, fortificaCions, barracks, settlements, 
stores, etc. ; even now the mobilisation of an army of 
200,000 men according to official report, lias been 
found necessary there. The opening up of Eastern Siberia, 
the building of ports and of railways, has, as a natural 
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consequence, the necesBitj for increaaing the Navy. 
The policy on the Pacific Ocean swallows every year in 
interest and actaal expenditure so many millions that 
even the moat flouriHhing trade could not make np for 
them — 60 million roubles per annum would not cover 
the coete. And what return do Vladiroetock, Port 
Arthur and the railways make ? For the present they 
still require subsidioH. Wlio pays for these 1 The 
HuSHi an tax- payer. Kobody expects any interest upon 
this expenditure within any appreciable period. They 
bring to the Stat« an increase in power, and they open 
up great tracts of land for the immigration of men and 
labour. But Lave the Uussian people a desire for 
increase of power or of arable land — of fertile soilt 
The power of the State is greater than is perchance 
salutary for the people, and between the Volga and 
Dnieper the home soil lies desert for want of careful 
cultivation. To one class of people, it ia true, this ex- 
penditure will bring sure and quick advantage — to the 
officials who find yonder new soil for further increaae. 

If this Russian method of colonising — for it is 
colonising although no ocean separates the Colonies from 
the Mother-country — ia compared to the Uennan 
method of treating the Colonies, her Budget experts in 
the KeichHtag must frequently appear somewhat pro- 
vincial. Poor Buasia spends 300 million marks, which 
she has to borrow, on the construction of railways in 
her Colonies ; the Ueichstag cannot make up its mind 
to grant 300 million marks for a railway in East 
Africa. But Monsieur Witte, as well as the Reichstag 
mi|;ht learn from eacti other how to keep within 
bounds — the one as regards expenditure, the other as 
rei;ards niggardliness. 

When Russia penetrated across the Caucasus into 
Central Asia it was always allirmed that she had been 
driven to it by pillaging tribes which threatened the 
frontiers and had to be subjugated. But Asia is not 
populated by pillaging tribes alone, and yet in 1860 
the district of the Amoor was takon, and she is engaged 
tu^iay in absorbing Munuhuria in some form or other, 
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a country of more than 900,000 square km., greater th&n 
Germany and Austria put together, and inhabited by 7 
or 8 million men of the MongoUan race. Who will bo 
the better yonder for Ruasian Government 1 There ia 
some talk even now of churches, schools, even of 
seminaries for teachers to be erected iu Eastern Asia ; 
the necessity of an Eaatem Asiatic university is 
broached even ; an Orthodox Manchurian Bishopric has 
been eatabhshed and a monastery has been built for 
Manchna and Chinese. A power like Russia has 
duties to fulfil, duties of civilisation in her Siberian 
domain. By all means, only sbe has greater responsi- 
bilities even towards the Mother-country. The money 
of the Russian tax-payer would be more prolitably 
applied at home than in Eaetern Asia, and the tas-payer 
can have very little interest in keeping up in Eastern 
Asia or in Western Russia thousands of officials, 
priests, teachers and professors. All these people no 
doubt serve the Government, and the increase of its 
power, but not the Russian people crying out for bread 
ftnd civilisation. 

In Eastern Siberia, in the region of the Baikal, 
Russia even now works not for herself but for others. 
The Chinaman is labourer, merchant, banker ; all 
business is transacted through him or through his 
equally astute neighbour, the Korean, and this will 
remain so, because nobody will be able to outdo these 
people. The Chinaman, with his economic superiority, 
will soon be the aggressive party, and Russia will 6nd 
it bard to oppose him. After having transplanted the 
frontier upon Chinese territory sbe will soon wish for 
a Russian Great Wall against Chinn. The Japanese 
are appearing in numbers &h colonists, and have taken 
in hand the oversea communication. The Americans 
and the Germans have, to a great extent, undertaken 
the importation, not only of manufactures but of food 
stuffs, and the Eastern Chinese (Russian) Merchant Fleet 
■works at a great yearly loss. On the railway Polish 
engineers are at work. What remains to the Russian 
80 far as he ia neither soldier nor official } The land 
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itself for settling. But Bven here they have bo far done 
badly. German, Baltic and Esthonian farmers 
flourish in Siberia. The Russian brings with him 
neither the energy nor the industry which are 
essential for such colonisation, he merely lets out the 
great tracts of land. Russia has built these lines on 
the one hand for Germans, Englishmen, Frenchmen ; 
for Americans, Chinese and Japanese on the other ; 
it is they who will use them for their exportB and for 
transit. Russia herself will pay the freight for the 
transit, commerce will pay for the government 
of the country and supply the protectire army and 
navy. For the rest raw produce will find its way 
into the West from tiience and spoil the prices of the 
Russian corn. Tluit Russia should not estahlisb 
herself as the exporter of manufactures to Japan, China, 
Korea, of this half Europe and America will take good 
care — to them the cheaper road by sea is open. 

On the top of all this there has come the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of the 3Qth January 1903. Since 
the year ltf95 it seemed more than likely that this 
would be the consetjuence of the interference of Russia 
in the China- Japanese War. It even appeared safe to 
assume that this alliance would be concluded sooner, 
and that the two naval powers would oppose the 
claims of Russia in Eastern Asia before the Siberian 
Railway could facilitate Russian military operations. 
However, the position of Russia, even after the com- 
pletion of the Siberian Railway, would be a very difficult 
one against the considerable power of the Japanese, 
which would be supported by England. The declara- 
tion of the Russian Government of the 3rd (16th) March 
1902 cannot conceal the fact that her position in 
Eastern Asia has become precarious, and it is to be 
supposed that she has secured the help of France by a 
private treaty in the case of an attack by Japan. But 
what price has she had to pay for thisi Should it be a 
mutual guarantee of the ttalua quo in Eastern Asia, 
then Russia may find herself obliged, considering the 
\re«t in Southern China, to go on expending her 
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Btrengtii piecemeal upon these entangled afiiiirs, whilst 
after all the stakes of the two contracting parties in 
Eastern Asia are not equally great. If, however, 
Russian influence in China and Korea should be loHt b; 
a conflict with the naval Powers, the position in 
Manchuria might easily become untenable. What 
future would then open up to the Eastern Siberian 
enterprise! What security, not only for the dividend 
bnt for the capital which has been sunk there I A 
hundred million roubles are hanging in the air and a 
storm may blow them away. This is a colonial policy 
whicii far exceeds the strength of the Russian people — 
a policy which may become more fatal for Russia than 
was the South African War for England. 

Through the gates opening into the world of the 
yellow race the leailing Powers are crowding eagerly 
to-day, hurrying, hustling one another, throwing 
suspicious glances, pressing forward into a newly- 
opened treasure house ; no one thinks of what perchance 
might be met with in there. No people stand so 
opposed to our European civilisation as the Chinese. 
Wherever the European bos hitherto come int-o closer 
eocial contact with the Chinaman, there the contrast 
has shown itself ; the hard materialism of the China- 
man has always repulsed the European. Without 
religion, without morals, without a sense of truth, of 
honesty, of cleaoliness, sueh a people the English in 
Australia, even the liberal-minded Americans in 
California, could not bear, because their influence upon 
Hocial conditions was pernicious ; and the Chinese alone 
of all foreigners trading in those countries was re- 
stricted by special laws. If the English, the Armenians, 
the Jews worship the golden calf, the Chinese do so 
more fervently still, for apart from it they hold nothing 
sacred and are thus morally more depraved than any 
other people. This people, this Empire are to be 
opened to the European at all cost, and again in honour 
of the golden calf, the one common idol. As regards 
working capacity the Chinaman is far superior to the 
European, also as a merchant or a business man. 
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Who, then, will in the long run reap economic advan- 
tage t If a reform in CliiDa should really take place, if 
European induatries and technique and trade should 
make their home there, if the pigtail and the return of 
the dead, and the contempt for the foreigner, and the 
miBgovernment of the Mandarins should cease, who 
would reap the benefit 1 Shall we let ourselves be 
poisoned by the immorality of the Chinaman, be over- 
run by his cheap manufactures I Shall we let hia 
excellent and innumerable workmen, who are content 
with 2d. a day, take the bread from our mouths 1 

I cannot here develop these views further, but it 
seems to me that Europe would do better to leave the 
Chinese to themselves and not to venture from the 
coast into the interior in order to open up China, in 
order to challenge those millions to competition in the 
economic domain, and to incite them to an influx into 
the countries of Europe. If the latter should ever be 
the case, a great danger to our civilisation would have 
been conjured up. The disaster must come some 
day, but we should not wish for it nor hasten ita 
advent. 

Of all States competing in China, Russia alone has a 
land frontier with this State. Her proximity gives her 
a long start in the influence over China. If Russia 
keeps Manchuria in some form or other, and if her inter- 
course with China revives, a great Chinese immigration 
into Russia could only be checked by an armed force. 
Economically the Chinese ia so superior to the Ruaaian 
that he alone would reap the advantage of this inter' 
course. But morally he will have the most pernicious 
influence upon the Russian. The morals of the Russian 
administration in Eastern Asia are even now not par- 
ticularly high. A strong Chinese influence, such as a 
lively intercourse between the two nations would 
necessarily produce, would make of Eastern Asia a sort 
of training college for all kinds of vice for Russian people. 
Instead of taking Manchuria, Russia would do better to 

1 the Manchurian Railway to China, else the day will 
e when this same Russia will wish for a wall againgtj 
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Chioa stronger thao the one wbich the ChineBe once 
erected against the Tartars. 

The interests of the Russian people influence the so- 
called public opinion but little. The latter is not even 
aatislied with tho present extension of the frontiers of 
the Empire. It calls for Mongolia juat now, at least 
for a part of it — the West ; it is not satisfied with a 
protectorate in Persia, it urgently demands an outlet on 
the Persian Quif and a port on its shore ; it declares 
Asia Minor and the countries on the Euphrates to be 
spheres of Russian interest, aad the construction of a. rail- 
way to Bagdad and to the Indian Ocean by the Germans 
and French to be a violation of Russian interests. All 
Asia is not too large for this land hunger. Perhaps the 
idea is not exactly that of dividing Asia into Russian 
gtmvememenU, but to have the hegemony in Asia, and to 
get the trade of Asia into Russia's own hands. What, 
then, are these Russian interests 1 How great is the 
number of the Russians in the whole of Asia? What ia 
the amount of Russian manufacturer yearly going into 
AsiaT In the year 1898 Russia exported manufactures 
of the aggregate value of 21'2 million roubles, and, as I 
mentioned before, within tlie period from 1877 to 1899 
on an average 256 million roubles' worth. Into Asia 
alone there can consequently only have gone of iron 
wares, cotton goods, etc., to the value of a few millions. 
Aa to the Russian trade interests in Southern Persia, 
and on the Persian Gulf, has Russia at the present time 
the very least interest in the Turkish port of Koweit t 
Not a single Russian lives there, and there is no trade 
of any kind with that coast. Yet in the autumn of 1901 
two men-of-war were sent thither, ostensibly in order to 
protect Russian interests against England and Germany, 
and a Consulate is to be established there. What real 
interests has Russia in Abyssinial Yet not long ago 
these interests were exaggerated into a national affair 
of the first importance. This is real boundless world 
policy. It is true oven Peter I. pursued it, but it has 
not gained in utility since ; it only serves to train and 
maintain officials and competitors, and is for this reason 
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aged by officials and by the 

What, then, U the value of the power of & Govem- 
mentl Surely il must be calculated by the use it 1b to 
it« people. Exteroal power gives, above all, protection 
kgainat exteroal enemies ; buyond this it gives influence 
with foreign Powers, and this influence in its turn 
brings advantages to the individual subject who 
pursues his interests abroad, and therefore advantage 
to the people as a whole. If there is nobody whom this 
power can benefit abroad, if external power and influ- 
ence upon men and conditions emanating from it bring 
advantages to no subject of the State which exerdaes 
this power, then this power is useless ; and if great sacri- 
fices in money and labour have to be made in order to 
obtain and maintain such power, it is dangerous, and 
entails loss to the people at home. Whoever maintains 
a Consul at a place abroad where no subject of the 
respective State lives and no trade relations exist, nor 
are likely to exist in the future, that person is 
squandering his country's means. The Consul must be 
paid for by tbe advantages which he secures for the 
subjects of his State, else he is a burden to the people 
at home. The tendency to-day is to consider the influ- 
ence and prestige of a Gorernment at any distant spot 
or country as something precious in itself, and not to 
realise that this prestige is mostly dependent upon very 
considerable expenditure made on its behalf. Great 
pride is felt in being able to hoist tbe flag in KoweiC or 
some such place, or iu establishing a Consulate at 
Bnschiri in opposition to the English, without any other 
necessity than that of flattering national vanity. Even 
in the days of Peter the Great, Russia paid for a 
number of representatives abroad who brought no 
return but were only so many shop signs with tbe in- 
ecripiion, "There is a SUte called Russia." Now 
Russia wishes to reach the Persian Gulf at all costs, and 
many politicians consider this desire perfectly legitimate. 
What advantage could a Russian port there promise for 
Ltbe future as long as there is no railway from the 
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Caspian Sea or from Merv to tho Gulf? Apparently 
noDS, for there is ueither Kuasiaii people nor innnufac- 
turea. Will Raasia build this railway ? Will ahe agaio 
expend hundreds of borrowed millions upon a vague 
future whilst her people are starving at home 7 And if 
the line were built does she imagine that the English 
will be driven out by Russian manufactures 1 Russia 
has very few export manufactures — only raw material, 
and she pretends to be in the greatest need of markets 
for her manufactures ; she dreams of spheres of interest 
where no interests are at stake. But this great extra- 
vagant policy interests many malcontents at home far 
more than does the well-known starvation in the 
country, the provinces without roads, without schools, 
without work, without life. To play the part of a great 
Power towards England is far more satisfactory than to 
see to the misery at home. As Russia fears English 
trade competition in Persia, in Afghanistan, she would 
like to prevent the English from establishing themselves 
on the Persian Qulf. Asia, however, does not exist for the 
sole purpose of waiting until in some dim future Russia 
should be ready to open her up and to supply her com- 
mercial needs, and the Russian tax-payer was not created 
to suffer hunger in order that coming generations might 
some day find no English or German trade competition 
in Western Asia. 

If Russia's real spheres of interest in Asia are mapped 
out soberly, they comprise the Central Asiatic countries, 
the greater part of which are in Russian hands already, 
and besides these Northern Afghanistan and Northern 
Persia, with Teheran and Ispahan. From these regions 
Russia does derive some advantage, and might derive 
even more in the future. For this reason the just 
begun railway, Orenburg-TiLshkend, may economically 
be a wise enterprise. Kussia obtains from thence raw 
materials — above all, the cotton so necessary to he^ — 
and she boa created for herself a favourable market for 
industrial wares, for textiles, for sugar and iron. This 
region is very large and capable of development. No- 
body comes in her way there; and if Russia should 
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Fontus. Since Roumania bas placed herself in Ruasia'a 
way to ConBtantinopie on the Danube, she wishes to be 
able to reach the Boaphorua unhampered by the aouthem 
land route. On this road Germany does not meet her 
with a Bagdad Railway, and bas, as far as we know, 
raised no objection in Constantinople to Russia rerierving 
to herself the right of improving that route by a line of 
rails which would enable her to approach the residence 
of the Sultan in a dangerously quicker way, in case of 
need. Russia will have to accuatom herself to the idea 
that Turkey is no longer eicluaively a Russian sphere 
of interest. 

This excessive world-policy haa, apart from the 
weakening of the national strength, another dis- 
advantage. It contributes to the excessive expansion 
of bureaucratic power. On behalf of this world-policy 
the omnipot«nce of officialism must be maintained, for 
without it the former would be impossible — an omni- 
potence which, amongst the people, bears the sacred title 
of Czaric autocracy, but which in truth means the 
sapremacy of the civil and clerical Tschinownicism. 
For the sake of the policy of external splendour and of 
conqueBts internal centralisation must be carried on 
more vigorously, and it draws away all the strength of 
the people from the provinces, in order to accumulate 
it in the palm of the ministerial Government. Vice vend 
the Central Government is driven to a policy of external 
splendour and show by the necessity of keeping the 
strength of the people in hand, of which it would no 
longer be sure if it had to register failures abroad. 
This army of officials has become so large that it lacks 
internal cohesion, which disappears more and more the 
larger it becomes. A considerable number of the 
officials are always ready to feel and place themselves 
by their inward criticism in opposition to the central 
power and as one with the people, and they will express 
this by external activity as soon as they are wounded 
in their pride by external defeats, or are restricted in 
their desire for new otGces and sources of income. 
Every new addition of territory in Asia means fresh 
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pastnrage for officiaiism, juat as, on the other hand, 
every expansion of self-goyemment in the oonntry 
restricts the territory for the Government officials. 
But there are limits to even this. If the strength of 
the people is no longer sufficient to bear the world- 
policy of the Government, if it does not meet with 
success, if the consciousness spreads that the sacrifices 
which the people are making are too great for the gain 
purchased by them, bureaucratic omnipotence begins to 
totter. Russian bureaucracy is at the present time 
guided by men who have the power and the resolution 
to cling to the centralising system, in spite of the pre- 
carious position into which all classes of the people 
have gradually drifted, and in spite of the discontent 
at the omnipotence of the State which has spread 
through large sections of the population. In these 
circles the sacrifices in taxes and men, in freedom and 
independence, are considered too great compared with 
the actual results of the labours of bureaucracy. They 
complain that Russia, the Russian Russia, is becoming 
poorer year by year, whilst at the same time the 
omnipotence of the Government officials is on the 
increase. More loudly and more frequently does one 
hear expressions in public which point to an approaching 
struggle of local strength with the central power of 
offioiiJism. For this struggle the Central Government 
itself seems to be preparing, in so far as it is not fully 
prepared already by centralising to the utmost the 
resources of finances and of administration. 

Thus the scarce civilising powers are being squandered 
in both directions — in Asia by boundless territorial 
expansion and equally boundless expansion of fantastic 
interests ; in the West by isolation against the influx of 
foreign civilising forces, and by the struggle with the 
existing foreign forces for civilisation in the country 
itself. 

There are many people who deny this Russian people 
any future as far as development and independence are 
concerned. Gobinean expressed this opinion from his 
ethnological point of view several decades ago, and at 
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the present time it guins ground lunongst those who do 
not restrict themselves to the admiration of ejitemal 
gi-eatness and glory, but who inquire into the capacity 
of this people. And indeed one may well lose faith in 
them if one sees how ceaselessly they are clamouring for 
independence and freedom, and how incapable they are 
of making use of them as soon as they obtain them any- 
where or in any measure or degree. One cannot wonder 
that a Minister liimself despaira of the possibility of this 
people themselves ever ameliorating their conditions of 
life by their own initiative, by industry, by order and 
by a sense of duty, and that he finally resorts to the old 
system — the official knout. But if you arrive at thia 
point of view you ought at the same time to realise 
that you are not dealing with a civilised people but with 
a primitive nation, hence national claims and forme of 
government should be avoided which are only applicable 
to civilised States. It ought to be understood clearly 
that the Russian, such as he ia to day, can never be the 
guiding element in an Empire in which he is inferior as 
regards civilising power, not only to Western Europe but 
to Finns and Tartars. The difficulty, however, is that 
this primitive people of 86 millions cannot bear to play 
second fiddle and that they endeavour to hide their own 
defects by external glamour. Every Minister has to 
reckon with this national sentiment, and thus the 
Russian is not raised by the foreign elements existing 
in the country; on the contrary, these are brought to 
the level of Russian lifelessneas. Such a condition is 
certainly almost hopelesB. Everywhere in Europe the 
national idea has grown into a disease ; in Russia its 
leading principle is stagnation, the standstill of all 
popular life, and the Minister who would renounce this 
principle in favour of civilisation and of the people's 
rights would, in order to be successful, have to be a 
statesman of the very first order. Mediocrity will 
never get beyond bureaucracy so long as it clings to 
uniform cenlraliaation. 



CHAPTER XIV 



TBS INSTITDTION OF PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 

The editor of a Russian journal called the Dawn, 
published, at the beginning of 1901, in Stuttgart, a 
moat remarkable paper. It was written in Russian and 
called Auloaracy and the Procijieial Assembly/, and con- 
tained a memorial by the Russian Financial Minister, 
Witte, on the institution of the Provincial Assembly 
in Russia. This pamphlet is a sort of thesis upon the 
memorial of the former Home Minister, Goremykin, 
which had been called into being by a memorial of 
Monsieur Witte's, and in it Ooremykin defends his 
plan of introducing the Provincial Assembly into the 
so-called Western domains of Russia. 

If it were a question of proving Ooremylcin's plan to 
have been futile, nothing more need be said on the 
subject. Witte would be in the right and Goremykin 
be entirely wrong. But here is mach more than a 
dispute about the institution of provincial ossembliea in 
the West, Here we have a conflict of principles of the 
highest importance — a contest between a first-rate 
Minister, and not hia colleague only, but one-half, or 
even three-quarters of the inhabitants of the Russian 
Empire, The point at issue is : Shall the Ooveroment 
of Russia remain one of absolute bureaucracy, or is it to 
be led into constitutional pathways 1 

We may attach but alight importance to the opinion 
of Goremykin : all the more as his opinion is not shown 
forth very clearly in this pamphlet. But the opinion ol 
so powerful a man as Wittc must always be of the greateet 
interest to ua, and at the end of the paper he expressea 
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it in plain words. He looks upon modern uonstitutioiw 
OB Iho great lie of our times, &nd upon their applicalioa 
to Russia afl the sure means for the dissolution of tbiB 
Empire. He may be right as regards this. But he 
himself declares that the Oovemment of the Empire, suoh 
as it is now, cannot continue, since two antagonktio 
princi]>les are opposing each other in the administration ; 
the bureaucracy of the State and the organs of proviociat 
oelf-governnient, the one as representing monarchical 
autocracy, the other the popular power which necea- 
sarily must lead to a constitution, to a share of the 
people in the ad minis tration. Even in this Monsieur 
Witte may be right. But how is the conflict to be 
ended 1 No extension of the activity of the provinces, 
BO says Monsionr Witte, is to be allowed. It is to be 1 
restricted within well-defined limits, which are to be | 
exceeded under no pretext whatsoever. At the same 
time (as soon as is possible) a just and adequate re- 
organisation of the Government administration is to 
talce place, based upon the pi-iuciple that whosoever ia 
master in the land is to be master also in adminis- 
tration. 

Is this the programme according to wliich Monsieur 
Witto will commence the great reform and abolish the 
development of forty years of provincial activity — a 
reform of administration — notliing more 1 It seems to 
be Columhas's egg over again, with this difference, that 
if one considers that for the last 200 years all Russian 
Czars and Czarinas, Ministers and Chanceilors, have 
endeavoured to invent sach a "precise and suitable 
organisation," but that hitherto none has been found to 
be precise and suitable, one may become somewhat 
sceptical as regards the feasibility of the task which 
Monsieur Witte imposes upon himself and other 
Ministers. If this task were so easy, if it were feasible, 
what Witte desires, i.e., an omnipotent rule of officialism 
administered from the Centre with a "correctly 
organised participation of the social elements in the 
Government institutions" — then, since the reforms of 
Catherine II., this ideal would probably have been 
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—then MonBieur Witte woald 
li ptims to show that provincial 



attained to before nc 
not have had to be at _ 

assemblies are in principle irreconcilable to the absolute 
power of the Czar. What, then, is this "properly- 
organised participation of the social elements" in tlie 
adminifltratioD of public aSairs which ia to replace the 
so improperly-organised participation of the provinc(» t 
"The development of eodal powers," so says Monsieur 
Witte, "ita full and many-sided development, is not 
only not opposed to the principles of absolute monarchy, 
but on the contrary gives to the latter Ufe and 
strength. Wliilat participating in the development of 
social independence, whibtt, so to speak, observing the 
social pulse, the Government will not fail into 
dependence on society, but remain a judicious power, 
always conscious of its aims and of the means for their 
attainment, always knowing whither it tends or leads." 
Truly, we liave often hitherto had occasion to admire 
Monsieur Witte as a man of practical and energetic 
activity, and we are greatly astonished to see him 
appear liore as a full-fledged idealist. Tlie enlightened 
absolutism of the Minister burdens itself, so it seems to 
us, with A task which no Stato of the eighteenth 
century has mastered completely, even with the best 
material of officials at its disposal. According to 
Monsieur Witte this taak is to be accomplished by 
Bassia of the twentieth century. What is it that 
impelled the Oovomment of Alexander II. to resort to 
provincial self-government if it was not the eicperience 
that State officialism is incapable of feeling the pulse of 
the people and of fulfilling simultaneously the other 
ideals of the Minister! Whence this eternal wail, 
wafted across Russia through centuries past, that she is 
lacking in efficient official material 1 Has all this been 
suddenly changed 1 Do we not hear every day of the 
old failures, of this self-same bureaucracy which has 
been patehed up since the days of Peter I. witliout any 
thoroughly efficient results, and as the supplement and 
controller of which in a moderate degree the Provincial 
Assembly of 1664 was instituted! Whence has th« 
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Miniater so sudtlenly obtained sufficient confideDce ia 
this bureaucracy to make possible the ideal administra- 
tion of an Empire like Ruaaia, even if correctly and 
suitably organised! 

It is, however, not our business to pose as the 
champions of Rusaian self-governmeiit. We are in- 
terested above all in the question which rood Russian 
governmental life is likely to take. Here we have a 
pamphlet in which to-day, or at anyrate three yeara 
ago, when he wrote it, the most powerfifl man in Russia 
openly advocates a return to a system of purely bureau- 
cratic, self-centralising government. In reading care- 
fully between the lines, it appears to us, however, that 
the Miniater has arrived at his convicliun only through 
a hard internal struggle, not by any means because he 
was so certain of the attainment of his bureaucratio 
ideals, but because be saw uo other alternative of 
escaping from the much-feared constitution. Probaldy 
only a minority of the politically active men are, how- 
ever, fearful of a future representation of all classes ; 
much smaller even ia moat likely the number of those 
who are ready with the Minister to paralyse self- 
government once and for all, and to re-establish the 
omnipotence of Tschinowniciam. It aeema doubtful, 
therefore, whether Monsieur Witte will have the last 
say in the matter; it ia interesting to enter more 
minutely into his explanatioaa. 

In his first memorial he hod explained that for an 
autocratic Qovemmont, with its unvoidable bureau- 
cratic centralisation, provincial self-government was an 
unsuitable means of administration, or, at anyrate, that 
it must inevitably lead to the representation of all 
classes and to the participation of these in legislation 
and in the highest branches of administration. Both 
these ideas he seeks to justify in this second memorial, 
by adopting, however, most readily the proof of the 
incompatibility of self-government with an autocratic 
form of administration. For however great the 
number of scientific authorities upon which the Minister 
bases his memorandum, may be, this assumption, that 
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self- government has, even in theory, been almost 
played out, appears acienlifically unsound. The assump- 
tion that self -government and a State bureaucracy are 
essentially opposed to each other rests on a far sounder 
basis, andf has certainly been hardly ever disputed. This 
contract of principles Monsieur Witte con eiders a 
Buflicient prooE for the inadvisability of a simultaneous 
activity of both kinds of officials. He does not even 
think of inquiring whether the very existence of such 
a contrast, and the coniscquent struggle, might not be 
useful, as such resistance of the highest Qovernment 
authority la, in his opinion, an evil which must be com- 
bated as a matter of principle. He cites against self- 
government that it is easier to establish or dismiss a 
governor than the head o( a town elected by ballot, 
that it in easier to alter an ordinance uf some Oovern- 
meiit office or other than the decision of a rural 
council, elc. The stiff necked bureaucrat is thus 
charact«rised aufGeiently. But all such considerations 
are as nothing compared to the threatening danger of 
seeing emerge from local self-government a univemal 
reprcJtentative government after the European 
pattern. lu order to emphasise this danger the 
Minister quotes a long string of scientific authorities as 



The saying goes that it is the wont of Russian 
Ministers and dignitaries to appear in auclilike memorials 
equipped with the whole armour of European science. 
At anyruto Monsieur Witte bos quoted, in an appendix 
to this memorial, ii collection of learned opinions, as proof 
for the close connection between self-government and re- 
presentative government. It is true he laments the in- 
completeness of this collection ; but the short abridgment 
which coiupriaes a great part of the text of his memorial is 
in itself sufficient to create amazement at the knowledge 
of which a Russian Minister disposes. The entire ad- 
ministrative literature of Europe, the constitutions and 
provincial legislation and district administration of 
Germany, France, England, yea, of Roumania and Japan, 
I the history of the French Revolution, together with a 
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synopsis of the reforms of Stein- Hardenberg downwards 
to the events of 1848 and to the debate in the Reichstag 
of 1872 — all the weapons of intellect are arrayed there 
in order to prove the close connection between aelf- 
goverument and constitutionalism. Certainly all these 
testimonies seem to have been absolutely necessary in 
order to refute a Minister who, on his part, is standing 
entirely upon a scientific basis, and who has proved by 
Russian history that throughout the whole course of 
Russian history local self-government has been doomed 
beforehand by the peculiar social structure, and even by 
the geographical position, of the country, and that, with 
the exception of a short period of transition in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, bureaucratic ad- 
ministration had never served as a basis to the Russian 
State edifice. However surprising the ideas of the 
Home Minister may be, the more convincing is the 
opinion of the Minister of Finances as regai'ds the 
gradual tendency of local self-government towards 
universal self-government, if such a proof were required ; 
only that the great advantage which in Monsieur Witte's 
opinion the Russian development possesses over the 
European, the advantage of having avoided the struggle 
of the classes amongst themselves and against the 
iDonarch, would scarcely meet with universal recognition. 
Russia herself will not escape this struggle, and Monsieur 
Witte himself is perchance preparing an unnecessarily 
great conflagration by his inconsiderate realisation of his 
State ideal, of an autocratic bureaucracy and the 
consequent centralisation of the Government, 

This veneration for centralisation is strengthened 
once more by science, esj>ecially by A. le BeauUeu, a 
foreigner, although the opposite point of view is taken 
by men who know Russia so thoroughly as Herzen, the 
two Aksakows, the historian Rostomarow. It is, in 
fact, easy to quote dazzling arguments for the necessity 
of adminstrative centmlisation in Russia, and Leroy- 
Beaulieu has done this to its fullest extent.' But we 
have before us the example of how Baron Haxthausen, 

' L'Empire del Tiuri. 
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fifty years ago, dazzled the whole world with his dis- 
coveiy of the aorial ideal in the Russian comniune 
administration, and thus kept back and entangled 
hopeleasly to this very day the normal development of 
Russian peasant conditions. The "Mir," the Ruasian 
peasaot commune, iB, even to-day, a national shibboleth 
which many believe in, and, if Monsieur Witte were 
to succeed, bureaucratic centralisation might equally 
well become a national shibboleth. There ia do 
lack of dazzling arguments for those who have in 
view not so much the welfare of the Russian people 
aa the splendour of the Russian Stat«. Although 
this dogma, if recognised, will not have the longevity 
of that other dogma of Haxthausen's invention, it will 
spell far greater disaster for the whole social life in 
Russia, not only for that of the peasant. If Monsieur 
Witte had studied, thoroughly and in person, tliose 
numerous scientific source-a from which he quotes as from 
an overwhelming stream, he must have begun to feel 
doubts as regards his dogma and the authority of Leroy. 
But as readily as Monsieur Witte adopts the view that 
the scientific armour of hia opponent, Goremykin, has 
been pieced together by other hands than his own, so we 
may also assume that Monsieur Witte has never seen, or 
at least never studied, the large library by which he 
swears. Ho, too, has had his scientific armour mode by 
" Joiners," neither has he studied Gneist,or Holtzendorff, 
or even FriedeTithal, or Barante, or Dicy, or Brougham, 
or Marx, or Stuart Mill, or the Japanese Jayenaga, etc., 
in order to write his meunorial, and his "Joiners " (aa 
Monsieur Witte's expression is literally) have only used 
the great literature of Europe m uautn minitlH, without 
telling him more about it than he wished to hear. All 
he wished to hear was that Russia cannot be governed 
except by a centralised government— Tach in owniciam 
— and that therefore self-government in Russia would 
be an absurdity. 

Although this scientific duel between the two Ministers 
interests us as being representative of the kind of war- 
fare waged between leading Russian statesmen, our 
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attention will be claimed far more by those chaptera in 
the memorial, in which a short history ia given of the 
struggles which from 1861 to 1900 have been fought 
out between the provinces and the State Government. 
In these the impartial ity with which the Minister 
deacribes theae struggles, with which he, little heeding 
the ernirs of the provinces, chiefly points to the tyrannical 
proceedings of the Governnient, must be recognised. 
We will follow Ilia dissertations briefly. 

The pi-inciple of the representation of all classes, so 
says the Minister, mode its ap])earance in our inatitu- 
tiona all of a sudden, without being preceded by a long 
historical process which might have smoothed, step by 
ate|), the difl'erences between class and class. Id Ruasia 
of the beginning of the " sixties " a reaction set in in the 
views of the Government and of Society, The old order 
of things had broken down ; the political edifice of the 
Empire, which had rested ao long upon the representative 
organisation of the privileged classes and upon the 
hierarchy of local society, saw itself face to face with 
the principle of universal representation ; the system of 
local adminstration had to he radically changed. The 
general tendency was for a political change, and it found 
its focus in the "Bell" of Herzen. Liberal ideas and 
constitutionalism were then so strong that even KatkofT 
spoke in favour of an assembly of an all-Russian 
Provincial Council for the purpose of organising public 
opinion. Amongst the men who prepared the drafts of 
the Bill for provincial organisation there were many 
who were one with their leader, Milutin, in the view 
that the introduction of a constitution was premature 
though desirable in principle. Milutin wished to begin 
the work of erection from the bottom, with local elective 
bodies, by whom the country was to be gradually trained 
towards self-government, and these elective bodies were 
to be the beginnings of a powerful representative 
Government. It is noteworthy how impartially and 
warmly Witte defends here, against the attacks of 
Goremykin, the " remarkable statesmen of the sixties," 
who, " in their days, accomplished things greater than 
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their Bucceasora ever produced, who strove, according to 
their inmost coaviction, for the renovation of our 
adminstrative and social edifice with a. loyal devotion 
to their ruler tuid not in opposition to his own 
endeavours." Does MoDsieur Witt« count himself 
amongat these 1 

In the manifesto of the 3l8t March 1863 announcing 
the institution of Provincial Assemblies, Alexander II. 
describe! 1 local self-government as the foundation-stone of 
the entire social structure, He further declared : " In 
maintaining this institution we re.serve to ourselves the 
right, after they shall have been tested in practice, to 
proceed to their further development, according to the 
requirements of time and place." In a despatch of the 
14th of April of the same year, addressed to the 
Russian Ambassador in London, the Chancellor, Frinoe 
QortuhakofF, said : " The system adopted by his august 
Majesty contains the seed which time and experience 
are to ripen. It is destined to lead to administrative 
autonomy, on the basis of provincial and municipal 
councils, which in England have been the starting-point 
and the foundations of her greatness and prosperity." 
In a similar manner the Czar spoke in August to 
Milutin, 1.0., that he was not adverse to a representative 
Government, but did not consider Russia ripe for a 
Constitution. 

Although the commission which drew up the law of 
1864 respecting Provincial Assemblies was presided over 
by a man of bo constitutional a mind as Milutin, and 
was inspired by the spirit and the letter of constitutional 
life, there very soon arose, side by side with the liberal 
spirit, suspicion and fear of the reformer's zeal, especially 
amongst tJie nobility, who were shaken to their very 
depths by the abolition of serfdom, and very soon in 
Government circles too. The new Minister of the 
Interior, Walujew, took over, in place of Milutin, the 
presidency over the commission, and there appeared 
a tendency of steering between the two principles and 
of seeking a compromi^. Tlie independence of the 
Prorincial Assemblies was no longer the one aim for 
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which they laboured, but rather the endeavour to 
aatisf J the Btrained expectations of the mass of Liberals 
without, however, endangering the authority of the State. 
Provincial law received ita undefined character, which 
waa a result of the endeavour to satisfy the disciples as 
well as the opponents of reform; the former were 
comforted with the future, the latter Boothed by making 
the powers of the provinces very elastic. Above all, 
they gave up all idea of creating as the foundation of 
their ediAce a representative commune. On the whole, 
the legislative power of the State remained untouclied, 
but its administrative power waa considerably restricted 
in favour of the new Provincial Assemblies as representa- 
tive organs of the respective local population. There 
was a cleavage in the power of Government which 
necessarily led to antagonism. From the very first 
years of the exist«nce of the Provincial Assemblies this 
antagonism mode itself felt. Mutual suspicion and 
mistrust, open or secret opposition, passive resistance 
and even open conflict, these are the traits and the 
single episodes in the history of tlieir relationship. 
With the Qovernment was the power, and the outbreaks 
of the pi'ovinces thus bore the mark of impotence. 
Outwardly this relationship appeared as follows :^ — On 
the one hand, the governmental principle suppresses 
more and more the provincial principle ; on the other 
hand, the province strives more and more to leave its 
narrow frame, to become a real power, to create 
executive bodies and to obtain participation in the 
central (Sovernment. This struggle is no coincidence, 
no psychological aberration, but a conflict of principles. 
The independence of the provinces has been restricted 
by the Ground Law of 1861. Many of their decisions 
could be annulled by the Governor or by the Minister 
of the Interior, if they were in opposition with the 
"laws of the general advantage of the State." The 
elastic conception of the advantage of the State rendered 
possible a steady progressive subjugation of the provinces 
to the power and control of the Governor. By & 
discussion in the Senate of the 16th December 1866, 
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the govornoFs were granted the right to reject any 
persoa elected hy the provinces, by reason of a lack of 
" fair- minded nesa." In the following year the dis- 
ciplinary power of the president of the Provincial 
AasemblieH (Marshal of Nobility) was greatly increased. 
Thus these assemblies became entirely subject to the 
power of the President and of the Governor. In the 
year 1879 the governors obtained the right to remove 
provincial officials on account of a lack of fair-miuded- 
nesB. By dint of various ordinances the medical 
men and chemists of the province were made into 
dependants of State medicinal boards and governors, the 
school councillors of school curators, the teachers of 
inspectors, etc., from which it is evident that the 
Government was endeavouring to restrict provincial 
independence, to turn it into a mere semblance and to 
gradually reduce the provinces themselves from bodies 
dependent only on the control of the State to the 
level of bureaucratic boards obedient to the will of the 
Governor. 

Simultaneously and step by step there went on the 
restriction of the provincial powers. By a law of the 
21st of November 1866 the right of the provinces to 
tax commercial and industrial institutions was restricted. 
The most serious restriction, however, which the 
provinces had to suffer was in the domain of national 
education. At first the provinces had been granted 
a very liberal share of the care of education by the 
law of 1664, BO that in fact the province obtained 
almost entire control of the national schools. When 
Count Dimitri Tolstoi had l>ecome Minister of Popular 
Enlightenment there were issued a stringof measures, the 
purport of which was to eliminate the province from tlie 
actual management of National Education, and to 
restrict its powers merely to the economic intereBts, la 
the year 1869 Qovemmeot inspectors were created 
who were empowered in 1671 to remove national school 
teachers on account of a lack of sound sentiments^ 
and to annul decisions of the school councils; in 1673an 
Imperial rescript openly expressed anxiety lest the 
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national schools should become instrumental in the 
moral decay of the people, and the Marshah of Nobility 
were warned to be especially watchful. In the year 
1874 they were made presidents of the school councils. 
The power of the school coimcila was reduced to a mere 
form, and the entire administration of the school wae 
placed in the hands of Government directors. The 
provinces made violent protests against this interference. 
The provincial organisation of Kharkov made complaint 
in 1880 that the national school teachers had falleninto 
dependence to innumerable authorities, from the school 
councillors, the Marshals of Nobility, the inspectors and 
directors, down to the district and country policemen, 
yea, indirectly to the village priest and parish clerk, 
each of whom insisted upon his rights and claims upon 
the school. They urged that the teacher lost his 
position, was unable to fulfil bia duties conscientiously, 
and as a consequence a universal exodus of national 
school teachers began. Sintiliar protests came from 
other provinces and school councils. Thus, the 
Novgorod School Council wrote : — " If, in spite of all 
this, teachers are yet to be found devot«d enough to 
fulfil their duties under such conditions, there is much 
cause for astonishment and for rejoicing at the results 
obtained by them." 

In other departments dependent upon self-govern- 
ment, such as medical institutions, rood construction, etc,, 
the provinces competed with the Government bodies, 
which were still existing in the gouvemsmenU. " In 
this competing activity the Government systematically 
favoured the latter, which it looked upon as its own, 
and to the province was left a subordinate and merely 
servile part. This preference made itself felt even in 
the most unimportant, unessential questions, such ae, 
for example, the repairing of roads." 

"Thus," says Monsieur Witte, further, "independence, 
the basis of every self-government, and in a similar 
manner the sphere of influence of the provinces, was 
restricted systematically by the Government, Evidently 
it looked upon the provinca with mistrust. The mia- 
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truKt is pnrtintlArly Doticenble in tt« nltitade towanla 
provincial petitions. Witti regard to these petitions 
the Ooveruueat did not even Always act coDsiateDtlj. 
It vnry frequently showed excessive mistrust by refusing 
even MUch petitions as were justified." Thus, for 
oxainple, nil provincial petitions were refused which 
requcstud tlio ozcluaion of the tax-owing iuhabitAots 
from the list of candidates for provincial representatioa 
and fines for voting members of the provincial meetiogs 
on ucoount of unjustifiable nbsence from these meetings. 
However, especially pronounced was the mietrust of tho 
Oovomment with regard to tlio petitions of the provinces 
for the creation of a small administrative body of the 
lowest order, and for a uaiScation of their activity and 
for the remission uf this or that universal law. 

According to the original conception of the law of 
18(11 the province was to maintain a lasting connection 
with the respective li>cality and society. But the law 
gave no sort of facility for the maintenance of this 
connection. Not only was the Rural Commune, the 
flmt Bt«p towards suU-govemment, not created, but the 
provincial district authorities were not even empowered 
to execute the resolutions of the Proviocisl Assembly. 
The provinces wore not able to act independently, 
partly because this was prohibited by law (for example, 
with regard to the tithes), partly because the district 
represents too great a unit, the local differences and 
peculiarity of which the Central District Government is 
incapable of following, Without a firm standing and 
tlie necessary connection with the locality, without 
executive bodies of their own, the provinces were not 
only unable to execute their measures properly, but 
also unable to secure the rogular payment of provincial 
rates, a reason for some amongst them to be in a 
precarious financial position at times. The lower police 
officers were indifferent guardians of the interests of the 
provinces, and fulfilled their regulations but ill, whereas 
it ought to have been their duty to see to the execution 
of provincial measures. 

This characteristic lack in their organisation the 
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provincea entleavoured to remove from the very first 
day that it became apparent. Towards this one aim 
each individual province moved, but on a different 
road. All provincial petitions in this respect, however, 
were systetnatically rejected, and it may be assumed 
that in this the Government was prompted more 
especially by political considerations, for as regards the 
htneaa of things there cannot be the leaAt shadow of a 
doubt that without a firm footing and without contact 
with their sphere of activity the provinces could not 
work successfully, and either with or without intention 
had to neglect some of their most important duties. 
Witli particular suspicions did the Government view 
the attempts of the provinces to establish a closer 
connection between themselves and the rural repre- 
sentatives of self-government. The majority of the 
population of the gmivertiementa are the villagers ; 
originally, therefore, every endeavour of the various 
provincial offices was to satisfy the needs of tliis class of 
the people. The provincial representatives looked upon 
this duty of theirs as the most natural and essential ; 
for its fulfilment they were of opinion that the 
closest acquaintance with the existence and the con- 
ditions of life of the peasants in the respective localities 
was indispensable ; else it might happen that needs of 
secondary importance were satisfied in lieu of more im- 
portant ones. The (jovernment, however, did not 
merely consider it impossible to merge the self-govem- 
ment of the peasants ' into the edifice of the provincial 
institution, as, for example, by the creation of a 
representative parish commune, but it even adopted a 
negative attitude towards the endeavours of the 
provinces to supply the very needs of the peasants. 
Thus, for instance, the Minister of the Interior pre- 
vented, in the year 1874, the province of Taurio, 
desirous of talcing charge of the welfare of its peasants, 
from making any local inquiries with regard to their 

'The Kuinian village coiamuae«— tho " Mir " — are the only 
" States " which have rejuiced for a, lony time utmuluted in aelf- 
govemment. 
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economic needs and to allotmenta. Thus the pro- 
rinciol self-government, which was called to see to the 
local needs and to the prosperity of the population, 
was in reality deprived of the very right of becoming 
acquainted with these needs by investigating the people's 
condition. 

Whilst thus resisting the endeavours of the 
provinces to take root in tho country and to enter 
into closer relationship with the rural self-government, 
the attitude of the Government towards the unification 
of the provincial activity, for the purpose of establish- 
ing connection between the separate provinces, was 
characterised by even greater distrust. At the very 
beginning of their existence the provincial officials 
possessed the right of printing their reports, minutes 
and papers on their own responsibility and without 
censorship. In those days the newspapers vied in 
zeal with one another to report on the activity of the 
Provincial Assemblies; public opinion took a lively 
interest in this activity, and a community of interest 
began to dawn between the provincial district offices 
and those of the gouvemement. But even on the 13lb 
June 1867 there appeared a resolution of the Cabinet 
Council, confirmed by His Majesty, which prohibited 
the printing of the resolutions of reports of meetings, 
etc., as well as of the debates and speeches of the 
provincial — town and party — meetings without the 
sanction (to bo obtained in advance) of the local 
gtmvemem'ml authority. In spite of this first pro- 
hibitive measure, the effect of which, according to 
Koschelew, was very marked, the provinces continued 
to struggle with all their might for a co-operation in 
their respective activitiea. They arranged for a mutual 
exchunge of reports, and endeavoured to give a wide 
interpretation to the point of the law with regard 
to the Provincial Assemblies, by which they were 
allowed to carry resolutions with regard bo their 
relation, or to arrangements with other assemblies, in 
matters which concerned the general ordinances of the 
Government and questions of the judicial limits of the 
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powers of the meetings. At the same time the 
provincea began to petition for the granting of a 
General Assembly for the discussion of questions which 
ooacemed several provinces alike, and for the 
issue of a printed organ of the collective provinces. 

One must, it soema to me, recognise ttiat all these 
endeavours and requests of the provinces tallied with 
the fundamental idea of the law of 1864, the object of 
which was to unite the provinces and to train up in 
them a regular, independent and public opinion. It 
must be agreed also that the striving for co-opevation 
by the provinces has a well-founded practical reason. 
The severance of the provinces, and the im[H)BsibUitj 
of business transactions between them, necessarily had 
a most baneful effect upon the course of their affairs ; 
there could be no concord even in those branches of 
economic life in which such union was particularly 
necesBary, not only in the interest of the single 
provinces but also in the interest of the Empire. 
Further, the undisputed fact cannot be denied that 
neighbouring provinces will and must always have 
close and inseparable interests with one another. The 
struggle with epidemius, with noxious animals and 
insects, cannot be pursued successfully by a single 
province. The construction of means of communication 
between neighbouring gouvemeTnenls, the distribution 
of the risk of agricultural insurance over a larger 
district, the rabing of pension funds for provincial 
officials, etc. — all this is impossible, except by an agree- 
ment of the several provinces interested in the matter. 
Finally it is impossible to draw a sharp line between 
" local economic needs and necessities " and the 
"general interests of the Fmpire." All this taken 
together perfectly justifies the struggle of the provincea 
for co-operation. 

The Government, however, viewed all these attempts 
in a very different light ; doubtless it saw in the union 
of the provinces a source of danger. This privilege 
granted to the provinces by the Ground Law of 1864, 
to consult with one another, was restricted more and 




more, recoived a more rigid interpretation, and all 
attempts of the provinces to apply it were frustrated 
by the GoTemment, even when the great«st caalion 
waa practised by the provinces, as, for instance, when a 
province (Kharkov) eent a petition to the Oovemment 
to explain the possibility of applying a particular law. 
Further, a utase, circulated in the year 1868, restricted 
the intercourse of the provinces amongst each other 
and their publicity; aU meetings of the soveral 
provinces, the foundation o£ one common organ, all this 
was nipped in the bud. Finally it was prohibited to 
mention at all the meetiags of the Provincial Assemblies 
in the papers. 

More particularly envious was the demeanour of the 
Government with regard to all attempts on the part of 
the provtuoea to obtain an influence upon the Legis- 
lature. The provinces petitioned most frequently for 
such alterations of the law, which had a general bearing 
upon all provinces alike or upon the State as a whole. 
Many of these deserved serious consideration, and in no 
way opposed the fundamental idea of the law of 1861. 
All such requests were refused on purely formal grounds. 
The tendency towards mistrust and towards resUiction 
of the powers of the provinces worked from the Centre 
outwards, and not vice oera^, as Goremykin thought ; it 
created in the country the "sad chronicles of the 
conflicts and contradictions in which the histones of the 
provinces abound." If the central power waa suspicious, 
mistmst, and the endeavour to subject the provinoe to 
the guardianship of the Qovernment, was more appareot 
in the actions of the governors themselves ; they often 
violated rights which by law the provinces enjoyed. 
The district authorities even went beyond this — they 
resorted to pressure upon the village communes during 
the election of voting members for the provinces; to 
punishments in the cose of election of persons who 
were not in good odour with the administration ; they 
even used compulsion against voters. " There," says 
Witte, "are very sad pages in the history of tha 
provinces." 
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Naturally the provinces could not but see in theae 
actioEU of t!ia central and local authorities a systematic 
attempt to restrict their activity. At the same time 
thoy recognised the needa and insufficiencies in their 
own organisation, and appealed to the Government in 
many petitions which contained many bitter truths. In 
view, however, of the mistrust of the Government, of 
the restriction oa all sides, of the impossibility to bring 
into execution, to any appreciable extent, the drafts of the 
Provincial Assemblies, the zeal of many of its best 
supporters in the cause of the provinces cooled, and in 
proportion as they withdrew from activity, the elections 
fell more and more into the hands of a special class of 
men who had worked, their way up and who looked upon ■ 
the provincial Budget as a profitable source of income. 
The activity of the provinces showed defects and 
blemishes so great that even its most zealous odherenta 
could not deny their existence, "Hard pressed," says 
Witte, " by GiaverDment regulations, incomplete in its 
organisation, the province certainly became a very poor 
instrument of administration." 

Althoagh much was said and written about these 
things, and oven more would have been written but for 
the interference of the Censors, the true cause of thia 
sad and abnormal condition of things remained in the 
dark. "Apart from the gutter Press and foreign 
literature which, from its point of view, gave a pretty 
good estimate of the position of things, there were only 
two different opinions prevalent. The Liberal press 
sought the cause of the limitations to which the 
provinces were subject and the fate of their memorial 
(that of Goremykin) chiefly in the offended official 
amour /^ropre of some individual Minister or Governor, 
in the existing bureaucratic pressure, and demanded the 
greatest possible liberty for the province, which their 
memorial did not envisage, giving the assurance that 
aimultaneously witli the ce8.satioQ of oppression all the 
defects of provincial activity would disappear. The 
Conservative Press, on the contrary, turned its atten- 
tioa chiefly to the defects apparent in the province's 
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activity, and demanded, far their removal, an incroasing 
administrative goardiauuhip. The dispute thua niuved 
in a bewitched circle ; the province became a bad 
instrument of adminiatratiou because it waa opprefleed ; 
it hod to be oppressed because it had become a had 
instrument of administration. All the while the issue 
from this circle was very plain, but some did not see it ; 
others, and they were doubtless in the majority, did not 
touA to see it, or were a.fraid to point it out The 
province, no doubt, fell into decay because it was hedged 
in by abnormal conditions on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but it was impossible to alt«r those conditions, to 
grant the required freedom to the province, without a 
subsequent alteration in the self-glorious edifice of the 
Empire." 

It may be that the Central Government was too dis- 
trustful, it raay be that the governors often were 
prompted by personal egotism, at onyratc, it soon 
became apparent that the fundamental idea of the law 
of 1861 " very soon began to be realised, that the pro- 
vince proved to be a very good school of representative 
organisation, and that it was impossible both to give it 
ita proper position and to give it the necessary develop- 
ment without altering the entire State edilioe." 

Unfortunately we are not able to follow further, 
even euperiicially, as has been done in the last pages, 
the highly interesting account which this Minister givca 
of the relations and struggles between the provinces and 
the Government. The unsophisticated reader of the 
above, however, will, I suppose, look upon Monsieur 
Witte as a brilliant defender of the Liberal provincial 
institution, who merely omitted to utter the closing word, 
i.e., the conclusion tliai the autocratic Government of 
Russia must be changed. He points out that this con- 
clusion has been arrived at, not only by the provinces 
but by a considerable part of Society. Above aU, there 
were twenty-Uve distinguished citizens of Moscow who, 
in the year 1880. presented to the then Minister of the 
Interior, Loris-Melikow, a petition to be handed to the 
Czar, in which they traced back the progresa of the re- 
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Tolntionary activity in a great measure to the enforced 

■ilence of the provinces. " Kusaian Society," so the 
petition went on to say, " is more and more strengthened 
in the conviction that ao extensive an Empire as ours, 
with its complicated social life, cannot be governed 
exclusively by State officials." And at the close : " The 
only means to save the country from its present condi- 
tion lies in the calling together of an independent 
assembly of provincial representatives, in the participa- 
tion granted to this assembly in the government of the 
nation, and in the working out of the necessary 
guarantee for the privileges of individual freedom of 
thought and of speech. So acute had the conflict 
become at the beginning of the "eighties," "The 
Government was on the horns of a dilemma ; either it 
must grant an assured position to the provinces, jpve 
them chance of further development, and thus truckle to 
their demands, and thus enter ojienlj upon the road to 
constitutionalism; or, on the other hand, it must pre- 
serve the foundation of autocratic Government, suppress 
finally every sort of independence and activity of the 
provinces, and incline decieively towards the principle 
of autocracy, a decisive itdvantage over the elective 
principle of the Province. 

"Evidently Loria-Melikow decided to try cautiously 
the former way, as far as he may perhaps have had 
the intention of avoiding the dilemma altogether." He 
expressed himself in detail on this point before the 
representatives of the St Petersburg daily Press, and 
through them his programme was announced to the 
whole of Russia. "In reality this programme promised 
nothing definite, but the agitation in the provinces 
redoubled in activity, and Society thought to recognise 
the promise of a new course tending towards constitu- 
tion." At the meeting of 1880 the representatives of 
a union, which called itself the " Provincial Union," 
ascertained the necessity " to obtain a Central 
representation of the people, with the unavoidable 
creation of a House of Representatives and of suffrage ; 
that is to say, they decided on a broad democratic basis 
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tOjend petitiona for the eztennoo of pronaciftl 
|invtlegm ud for the p*rticipation of the proriiioeB in 
the Centr«l Oovemment. Indeed, the petitions were 
■bowered Uviahly by the provinoeB, and it is remvk- 
■Me that the prtmncial repreaentatiTes "showed gre«t 
Bodention in their aosenta to the new direction of the 
1^1(7 of the Government." Their lively sympathy 
foona expreanon chiefly in congratulatory addrewes by 
the Promictal AjMetnbUea to Loris-Melikow, to bia bong 
nade by many magistratea freeman of their cJty. 
Loria - Helikow met their wishes. Senators wore 
dMpkbdied to investigate the condition of things ia 
the gouiverrtemenU, and their instructions contained rery 
clear and definite iniuiries as to the extension ot 
provincial activity. All those anfavouralile provincial 
conditions, which have been toadied npon above, were 
to be investigated. Even before the close of the 
intiairiex, Loris - Melibow proceeded to answer the 
questions. Towards the close of 1880 the Ckivertunent 
called together the provinces " for the discussion of 
questions and for the alteration of a few decisions of 
the Ordinance of the 27th June 187i with regard to 
the cNtablishment of local governing bodies composed of 
peasants." The Government met the wishes of the 
provinces, more particularly with regard to national 
education. The unpopular Minister of " Popular 
Enlightenment," Count Tolstoi, was removed ; his 
successor gave promises to the effect that the petitions 
of the provinces should bo examined carefully. With 
the relations towards the Central Oovemment, also 
those of the provinces with the local administrative 
bodies improved. After all attempts of the proviacea 
to broach questions of political economy in the provinces 
(which in reality meant questions of national economy) 
had been suppressed for sixteen years, the Governor of 
Chernigov declared, on the 12th January 1881, at the 
opening of the Provincial Assembly, " The Government 
requires more than ever the advice of the province in 
many branches of political economy." 

Loris-Molikow decidud tu take one gresl step further : 
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to call together elected members of tlie provinces and 
towns to the participation in legislative activity. The 
rumours of constitution increased. At the beginning of 
1881 Loris-Metikow proceeded towards the realisation 
of his plan ; on the 28tb January he placed before the 
Czar a. draft for the establishment of a commission, 
coQsigtiog of members elected by the provinces, and 
wherever these had not been introduced, of persons who 
were to be invited by the Government. The head of 
this commission was to be a president chosen by the 
Ciar, and this commission was to pave the way for the 
participation of the people in the Central Government, 
supported by several minor commissions, composed of 
representatives from the various branches of administra- 
tion who were to be entrusted with the preparations of 
legislative proposals according to the decision of the 
Czar. This commission was to be an advisory one; the 
bills discussed by the chief commission and prepared by 
the minor commissions were to be brought before the 
8tate Council by the Ministers, with their commenta, 
and could be alt«red by the former ; the final decision 
was reserved to the monarch. 

This was no constitution yet, bat unmistakably, bo 
says Witte, the representation of the people by election 
was introduced into the system of the legislature, and 
alt the world understood that thus a further step hod 
been taken towards the completion of provincial 
reforms, i.e., that the Government had decided to grant 
& constitution. It was clear that a united Provincial 
Assembly must follow, which would be nothing else 
than the Prussian United Diet of 18i8, and that 
indisputably this assembly wonld demand participation 
in legislative power and would obtain it in the end. 
Eennan ' declared emphatically in his writing of the 
year 1690-91 that the ukase for the nomination of the 
commission was signed by the C7.ar on the Ist March 
1881, and handed over to Loris-Melikow, and, what is 
more, after the perusal of the above-mentioned petitioa 
of the twenty-flve citizens of Moscow, in which the 
I Sennui, The iatt Declaration i^ ikc Auinan tAixnli, 
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qoeBidon of the ConetitaUon appeared very clearly, and 
which had made a deep impresBioa upon the monarch. 

I am unable to eDt«r farther into the explanationa of 
Witte with regard to this matt«r ; I mnat, hovever, 
mention that according to these acconats Loris-ldelikow', 
M former Minister of the Interior, made to the new 
Ciar, Alexander III., a representation of the measures 
approved by Alexander II., whereupon a special meet- 
ing of the Ministere wa« appointed for the 8th of March, 
what happened at this meeting, and at what ooDcloaion 
they arrived, has never been ooade known, acoordii^ to 
Witte. 

From that moment matters with r^ard to the 
provinces took a rapid downward conrse. Alexander 
III. decided to return to the former way — to the 
strengthening of abeolntiam by the establishment of a 
strong Ooveniment. In the year 1882 Connt Tolstoi 
was appointed to the Ministry of the Interior, and in 
the year 1890 a law was passed entirely replacing the 
law of 1864. "Count Tolstoi," so Monsieur Witte 
remarks cansticaUy, "does not forsake the fii.iiiilia.r 
policy of the Ministry of the Interior with regard to tlie 
proviacea. He openly expressed in his projects the 
iii.ii of abolishing the same ; nnder the semblance of a 
cunx <:t elaboration of the principles of self-government, 
111' uiahed to maintain their outward form, bat to 
ilijiiire them of all real snbatance." Thus the law of 
1>-1>'J became a new half -measure ; it did not abolish the 
province, but deprived it of character and colour; it 
did not destroy t^e principle of nniversal auSrage, bnt 
ga\ ti it a colouring of the privileged classes ; it ^owed 
tlie i.ustence of elective posts but declared the officials 
occiq lying them to be Government servants; it did not 
turn die provincial ofGces into Government bodies, but 
tncr.':ised their tutelage by the Governor; it left to 
t^'- Provincial Assemblies their former independent 
deciVions as regards most of the things in their care, 
but strengthened the Governor's merely negative right 
°f veto. The province was entirely severed from the 
' I of the country population, the peasants. 
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^^^M Between them both there woa placed by the law of 
^^H 1889 the power of the proyiDci&l lientenonts, who had 
^^^^ nothing in common with the provinces. The law of 
^^^1 1890 was evidently a step in the direction towards the 
^^^V abolition of the provinces. 

^^H Nevertheless, they did not become the obedient toola 

I^^B of the Government. According to Witte, one may 
I assert that the desired merging of their activity into 

that of the Government is not possible as long as the 
provinces have to look upon the Central administration 
as something hostile, as long as membem elected by the 
province have no active share in their activity, as long 
as the laws do not appear as the outcome of the 
deliberations of these members. On the other hand, 
the distrust of the Government will not vanish as 
long as a shadow of independence remains to the 
province. 

When Nicholas II. ascended the throne nine gouveme- 
menfM protested in their addresses to the throne against 
the existing state of things, and begged for the parti- 
cipation of the provinces in the Legislature. Most of 
the other provinces expressed similar sentiments, 
although not in petitions. Witte considers this agita- 
tion, as showing itself in petition, to be far more serious 
than the vain and noisy opposition against the Govern- 
ment authorities. Although more pliable in form, the 
Minister goes on to say, it is, according to its contents, 
far more important than even the violent agitation of 
1879 to 1883 ; it must not be forgotten that the latest 
agitation proceeds from the province maimed 
law of imO. 

No union with the Government bodies, no revival 
success in their activities, no disappearance of political 
tendencies in the changed provinces, has taken place. 
Vice versil one notices in the new provinces a freeh 
increase of taxation upon those very needs of the people 
which should be supphed by the province ; amongst 
others that of education, which, according to Goremykin, 
ought to be subject to the province. The feud between 
the provinces and the Ooverment has grown, and the 
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that the champion of aelf-gOTOmmeiit would be liBtened 
to far more readily than the representative of autocracy 
and of Tschinownicism. This writing carries no con- 
viction in the sense the Minister of Absolutism would 
have it, but neither does it awaken sympathy with t 
representatives of self-government. Highly gifted as 
we must consider Monsieur Wiite to be, conuidering all 
his other successful labours, we cannot but marvel at 
the confession contained in his final reflection. Much 
though he may dread cooBtitutionalism, we can scarcely 
understand how he is able to believe in the future of a 
system so evidently bankrupt as that which he ex- 
pounds here. " Homogeneous principles " above as below, 
i.e., the absolute will of the monarch; "unity in the 
administration," i.e., bureaucratic centralisation ; trust 
in the lower bodies, i.e., complete dependence ; all in 
all, the old well-known absolutism as it flourished in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century in Europe, and 
in Russia still in the days of Nicholas I. At anyrate 
there is nothing new that Witte teaches us. But what 
is the meaning of " the firm frames of the law " which, 
if once established and guarded by the police, would 
permit of the " independence of individuals and of 
societies," even the "freedom of thought and of 
speech " 1 Is not this the tme and genuine old bureau- 
cratic state which collapsed in 1855, and which 
Monsieur Witte is establishing once more t " Unresisting 
obedience," this Monsieur Witte demands above all, 
and bis interpretation of reasonable self-government is 
nothing more than the independent administration of 
the estate by the landowner, of the factory by its pro- 
prietor, in short, of private intereste by private persona 
and societies. The understanding for self-government 
as regards public affairs, for the educating, strengthen- 
ing power of political self-government, for the great 
importance it has had for the nations and Governments 
of alt civilised States, this we miss. Likewise the 
proof that the provinces failed to do their duty, were 
not equal to their task. They are not even accused of 
snch defects, although the writer of the article could 
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miitekes eommitted bj tbe fnmaea. Tt 
Ml institution oinal lure paHcd tbvngh i 
MTpwteocM dttriog the fortj yesn of h« e 
It mart have itn^ed onuij' k time and haw c 
trron nu^ be aaaamed witluMit fnnher fanrittigif. 
Mill U, in (kct, tlie CAM. Witte, bcnmcr, pi^a trifaata 
to the leftl, to thu bctivitj, to the naceoMs ol tbB pn»- 
Tinoei in their Tinner freer positioa, onlj hii poiok ii 
not now — Itocii •elf-goTenunent work, And bew erald 
it work 1 He only iteva thAt by its tendeocy to larm cm 
crjll»otivA province it conjores op the spectn ol » eon- 
ntitation which thu Minister of thie Stkte will sToid at 
an; coit, even at thkt of petre{a«tioo, became tbe 
eswt«nce of the Empire, of the gigantic outward body, 
mi((ht poMibly bo endangered thereby. This point of 
vl^ muiit Keen) to any {NitituaU per«on a donbtfnl, 
almost deaperate one, more particularly at a time when 
the lame Miniiter cxerta ntl the powers of the State for 
the creation (rf an indiutrial middle claes. Doee tbe 
Mlnliter ieriouiily l>eli&ve that an empire which ia 
developing iDduBtrially and commercially between the 
Polar Bea and thn Pacific Ocosd, between the Pamir 
uid the Vistula, run be ruled from St FeterBburg by 
the "homogeneoUH" principle of the State mechanismt 
Accordfnft to the experience*! at the dispoBal of other 
Europeoni), Ihia in impoiwihie. The very Mini8t«r who 
ondnAvonrod more than any other before him to awaken 
Nooial and inUillcutiial life in the Empire would have 
to fear that with the rotorn to bureaucratic absolutism 
one liantl nhould doatroy and paralyse what the other 
oroated. Bureaucratiu ubsolutiam would befit much 
mure the RyHtcni of " Pobedonoszew " or the oppreBsion 
of tho entire intellectual development of the people. 
In Turkey this Byetom may be suitable, but does not 
Moimieur Witte contribute more than anyone elaa 
toward)! increasing the dissimilarity between Turkey 
and lluiaial He quotes a whole catalogue of ad- 
ministrative writings in favour of his conclusions, yea, 
he relies ou a number of articles which, if he bad 
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posaesaed and read thorn years ago, would probably 
have sent bim tu Siberia inittead of to the head of the 
Govemmeat, If, instead of having bU these writings 
compiled by the " compilers " of his memorial, he had 
read even a small portion only himself, so great a mind 
as his could not have failed to have adopted a more 
statesmanlike conception of the moral powers of the 
[>eople and of the political tasks of the State. The 
writer of the memorial could not have escaped seeing 
tbat the many scientific authorities which ho quotes 
leave no doubt whatever of the pernicious ness of a 
State uniformity and of bureaucratic centraliaation of 
the kind and extent the Minister has in view. To 
waste another word on the scientific point of view of 
these experiences of European State life, which have 
become commonplaces, is wholly superfluous. All the 
learning — not oE Monsieur Witte, whom it would be 
arrogant to tax with the responsibility, but that of 
the " compilers " — I take the liberty of refuting by a 
quotation from a novel. Bnlwer.Lytton says in his 
Alice, bk. vi. chap, ii., of the centralisation of the 
Government in France: "A principle which enaurea 
momentary power, but which ends every time with a 
sudden annihilation of the State, Centralisation is 
really a dangerous tonic, which certainly seems to 
strengthen the system but drives the blood to the head 
and ia wont to produce apoplexy or madness. By 
centralisation the provinces are weakened." Monsieur 
Witte ne«d only have read Alice. But as he has relied 
too much on his "compilers," the result of his inquiries 
is as shallow and mechanical a conception — as far as 
conception and programme agree internally — as might 
possibly be consistent with the point of view of a 
district police inspector, but not with that of the 
leading Minister of a great Empire. If the Minister 
himself had only studied Russian history up to the 
reforms of Alexander II, he would know that that which 
he wishes to strengthen anew as the only sound basis of 
the Russian Government ia the self-same exhausted 
system which led to these refonas. Bureaucracy pure 
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and simple in Russia has beoome bankmpt^ and to 
establish it onoe more is playing a dangerous game. 
Bat the intention of the Minister is to escape a game 
even more dangerous in his opinion. It is, when the 
question is put as neatly as this, not easy to give an 
answer. But even the Minister found it very difficulty 
as I assumed above. Still, he has given it. 

He wishes to uphold the unity of Russia by self- 
government and by administrative centralisation. He 
only knows of two possibilities — self-government or a 
constitution. He does not see that there are com- 
promises, that, for instance, the best-administered parts 
of Russia, t.e., the Baltic Provinces and Finland, have 
reached their prosperity by a more or less free self- 
government under absolutism and without a Russian 
constitution. He does not see that for fear or decay of 
the whole he strives towards a condition of things 
which must have paralysis or an explosion as a natural 
sequence. He does not see that if his own shoulders 
are able to bear such a burden as he bears to-day the 
future burden of the State, recreated according to his 
view, cannot be borne profitably by any central govern- 
ment. He calculates, as Financud Minister, that State 
officials are cheaper than provincial officials, and does 
not see that the State officials are very often bad 
because they are too cheap. Yea, it may be that the 
Financial Minister who lets slip through his fingers very 
nearly 2000 million roubles per annum may think it 
more advantageous if the 88 millions also which are 
produced and spent by the provinces were at his 
disposal. He possesses a stupendous capacity for work 
and wishes to become Atlas. Should he never have 
any misgivings as to the practicabiliiy of his undertaking t 
For the present he seems to believe in himself and in 
his system. 

In reviewing the above-sketched history of the 
Russian provinces it is striking how exactly the crises 
in the life of the provinces coincide with the great 
internal agitations of the times, and especially with the 
crisis in the lives of the monarcha themselves* The 
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death of Nicholas I., tragic from a 
view, led to the great reforms of 1: 
even before these reforms had ripened into the in- 
stitution of provinces the student riots broke out at the 
beginning of the "sixties," and in 1863 the Polish 
rebellion. This had a cooling effect upon Liberalism, 
and although the provincial statute was passed in 1864, 
a reaction took place simultaneously in the eyatem of 
government; the first etumbling-blocka were thrown 
into the way of the new institution. Then, after 1866, 
there followed the attempts upon the life of the Czar 
and of his Ministers, and simultaneously the fetters of 
the provinces were mode more heavy year by year. 
Finally the agitation in the provinces and towns 
becomes threatening; in the Centre people perceive 
that they have gone too far in their retrograde move- 
ment. Then follows the address of the twenty-five 
Moscow citizens, whose weight is great enough to force 
the Czar to consent to the appointment of a commission 
which is to prepare legislation and to obtain bis 
signature for the ukase. On the same day, on the Ist 
March 1881, Alexander 11, is murdered. The leading 
Minister, Loris-Molikow, and most of his colleagues still 
hold fast to the Liberal programme. On the Sth March 
there is a conference as to whether the ukase on the 
appi'iintment of the commission is to be executed. 
Thus we can help the discretion of the Minister who 
will not talk out of office — most of the Ministers are 
convinced of the consent of the conferring ministerial 
meeting as well as of that of the new Czar. Then 
all of a sudden the chief procurator of the Synod, 
Pobedonoszew, rises and votes against it, not only on his 
own behalf but on that of the Czar, whom he has won 
over secretly. In spite of the majority the ukase 
remained a dead letter. Pobedonoszew went forth aa 
victor, and led henceforth, like a second Pere Lachaise, 
the struggle against all Liberal movements. And by 
what means was not only Alexander III., but even so 
conscientious and just a monarch as Alexander II., 
brought to forswear himself I By fear. With this 
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In thia memorial of the year lS9d Uonsieur Witte 
aaya: "The Provincial Assemblies are now deprived of 
almost every vestige of independoaco and placed under 
strict admioiatrative tutelage ; they have received a 
slight class colouring ; their executive bodies have 
received a bureaucratic ▼araish and have been placed 
into dependence on the Governor; moreover, a strict 
regulation of the provincial activity and its reduction 
to a minim oni are to be carried out shortly.'' 

Well, this ia honestly spoken, and, as experience haa 
shown, also honestly acted. Upon the 12th (2&th] Jane 
1900 a law ordained that the provincial tas on im- 
movables could not be raised by more than 3 per cent. 
per annum, and as this is the chief source of income for 
the provinces their whole activity has been brought to a 
standstill. At the same time they lost their in- 
dependence since their right of final decision waa 
changed into the power of drawing up petitions and 
proposals. Truly this is thorough revision. And how 
was thia law of the 12th June 1900, which completely 
paralysed the provinces, predicted by Witte in 1899, 
passed I According to the supplement of the editor of 
the Mertw>rial it was managed by nineteen votes in the 
State Council being against ten votes for the proposal, 
and by the Czar voting with the minority. The 
Ministers of Finances, Fobedonoszew and Sipagin 
together, are capable of much, and the Financial 
Minister most of all. On this account Germans ought 
to be doubly interested in his memoriaL For although 
every cultured person to-day will be interested iii the 
story of social struggles, of which hitherto little haa 
penetrated into publicity, we shall have to take |specia] 
notice of the expressions of a man who has shown the 
will and the power of forcing the great neighbouring 
Empire into paths which may remain decisive for a long 
time to come. Decisive not as to whether Russia is to 
be ruled by bureaucracy or by a decentralised self- 
government, for we have no faith in the stability of 
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Monsieur Witte's system, or rather in the system re- 
presenwd by him. The question is : What wiU be the 
end of this "last effort of an absolutely bnreftucratic 
regime" as the puhliaher of the Memorial styles iti 
The feeling of the impracticability of this r^gijne, of 
the necessity of breaking the spell, of the need for freer 
movement in the principal domains of moral and 
national life, for ecclesiastical and political freedom and 
independence, this feeling which almost amounts to a 
public opinion, ia very strong and very prevalent in 
Russia to-day, even in the highest strata of officialism. 
But the Minister who, in point of fact, is the ruling 
spirit, opposes this struggle for air and light with the 
assurance that self - government shall be granted, 
although in the domain of private interest alone, which 
in European language means " no self-government will 
be given." It is hardly credible that Monsieur Witt* 
should place himself finally and absolutely on the side 
of unquestioned maintenance of autocracy in this 
conflict between autocracy and self - government. 
By drawing the contrast so sharply he reserves 
to himself the choice — this it is that many will 
read between the lines of bis memorial. And if 
Monsieur Witte has only read a portion of those sources 
quoted here, he ia no doubt well acquainted with the 
teaching to be derived from the French history of 
1789. Then there were two financial Ministers, Turgot 
and Necker, who might possibly have avoided the 
horrors of the Revolution if they had possessed the 
power to eiecute their plans. What were these plans, 
and what the means! Turgot attempted decentralisa- 
tion by organising independent bodies in parishes 
and districts ; Necker wished to supplement them 
by provincial bodies. Thus a kind of self-government 
was to be established and developed which would 
have relieved the central organism. The Ministers 
fell, the reforms were not carried out, and — 
the Empire collapsed. The Financial Minister we are 
dealing with here is stronger than both Target and 
Neoker were. Should he really not have thought of 
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One may be in doubt whether the true nature 
Financial MiniBter, Witte, is revealed in the 
coQusel for the accused Provincinl Aasemblie^ as v\ 
he appears in the first part of hia Memorial, or in 
the rigid bureaucrat of abaolutisni, as which he appears 
in the second part. Monsieur Witte has certainly not 
written about the history of their ill-usages to the 
detriment of Provincial Assemblies, according to the 
opinion of the reading public, nor has he denied that 
their influence has been beneficent in many ways. 
Are then the Provincial Aasemblies realty incapable 
of fulfilling their nearest duties 1 For they were 
created in the first instance for the purpose of fostering 
national life in the province, in the district, in the 
parish — a purpose for which the Russian State official 
very rarely has any aptitude. The population was called 
to individual activity — these were the words of an 
oHicial or aemi-official order of the year 1863 — and with 
this end in view independent bodies were created and 
charged with the " preservation of local interest." 
Side by side with these the new municipal organisation 
of 1878, also based upon election, was to accomplish in 
its domain the same as the Provincial Assembly did 
in the country district. This town administration, too, 
has had to suffer much from the jealousy and tyranny 
of officialism. But it was not feared, because there 
are only very few large towns in Russia, and of these 
few are large enough to obtain any political importance. 
276 
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The Provincial AssemblieB have given far more reasons 
for complaint, as I mentioned before. Yet eveiywhero 
in the gouvemementa you see the good results of their 
activity. What was the outlook in the heart of ihe 
country before the establishment of the Provincial 
Assemoly, and what is it now? 

We have seen that the Provincial Assemblies defray 
more than two-thirds of all expenses for the nationiJ 
school "The knowledge of reading and writing," so 
we read in Nowikow/ was ntZ, since the former parish 
schools of the Qovemment Crown Land Administration 
can hardly be counted as "something." For every 
district there was one medical man. Nothing was 
done for the soul or body of the peasant. Nowa- 
days, in one way or anodier, the school has begun 
to be a popular necessity; compared with former 
days there are ten times as many medical men, there 
are fewer women quacks, and an attempt is being 
made to fight Epizootics. All this is the result 
of provincial activity. Apparently self-government 
attracts a number of energetic persons who would 
otherwise remain outside the pale of the village life. 
Society as an active factor has borne abundant fruit. 
If, further, all the obstacles in the road of this 
individual activity are taken into account, all the 
spokes which are put into the wheels of provincial 
activity, the results of this activity are more closely 
arrived at. This is the active side of the province; 
now let us consider its passive side. We will take 
two neighbouring districts with the similar conditions 
of life, and compare the activity of their respective 
provinces. We see that in the one school life is 
excellent. The schools are the spoilt child of the 
Provincial Assembly; in the neighbouring district, 
however, there are hardly any provincial schools at all. 
In the one district medical life centres in itself all 
the activity of the Provincial Assemblies; there are 
many hospitals, the sick easily find relief in their 
sufferings ; in tiie other, medical life in the village is 

' NowihnOf p. 147* 
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^^^■Blmost looked upon as a. superlluoua luiciiry. In 

^^^Bthe one, four times aa much is spent upon roads u 

^^^H.in the other. The s&me state of things prevaila in tha 

^^^Bnral districts of the various gouverjienumls. Two 

^^^Byears ago a Russian paper {^ov. Vremja) compared 

^^^f ffotivemements which pouaeased Provincial Assemblias 

to nine, formerly Lithuanian-Poliah, so-called Western 

gouvemements who hod none. According to this 

paper there was but one doctor in the Western jowwrna- 

ments to every 83,000 inhabitantB ; in the Russian 

gouvememeTUs with Provincial Assemblies one to e»ery 

35,000 inhabitants. In the former there was one school 

to every 7346 inhabitants, in the latWr to 1918 

inhabitants. These fibres, no doubt, spoke at that 

time, in favour of Goremykin's wish to introduce ProviU' 

cial AssemblieH into the Western districts, and there are 

many more proofs of the provinces' activity. It would 

not be astonishing, however, if the impoverished nobility 

were inclined to give up the struggle with their own 

needs, with those of the people and with the ill-will of 

an all-powerful bureaucracy. It is this diversity in 

their respective powers of resistance which their 

unequal activity is an expression of. 

This very lack of equality, of easily-controlled 
uniformity, officialism has a hoiTor of ; to this in the 
upper strata is added the fear of the constitutional 
tendencies of these provinces. And yet eKperienca 
points again and again to the fact that it is of these 
self-governing bodies that help is most likely to be forth- 
coming for the many needs of national life. Especially 
so during the famines. A conference of Russian 
medical men held in the year 1699 at Easan declared 
the Provincial Assembly to be the most competent 
power for raising the standard of medical life. 
The care of the people has been the business of the 
Provincial Assemblies hitherto, and certainly it has 
not, on the whole, been administered worse than by 
8tat« officials. Aa soon, however, as a failure of crops 
was announced anywhere, immediately there began a 
conflict between the Provincial Assembly and bureau- 
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or&cy ; on the one hand, ibe existence of a state of want 
watt maintaineiJ ; on the other, it w&a denied. Tfaey 
quarrelled over the amount ot help required, over the 
purchase of com, iU distribution, etc., aad the result 
wa.a, of course, disastrous to the starving people. The 
help mostly caroe too late, or not at all, or in a oselesa 
fashion.' At last the QovemmeDt has token matters 
in band; from and after the summer 1901 onward 
the Provincial Assemblies are to have nothing more 
to do with the care of the people. What do we see now 
in the necessitous Eaatern ffouv«raei7ienlt t The old 
complaint — the Government has done too little, the 
corn which it purchased does not arrive in time, is 
kept lying somewhere and scurvy breaks out (March 
1903). The Press also is beginning to announce tb&t 
the Provincial Assemblies are to bo deprived of 
the right to elect their chief officials, who henceforth 
will be appointed by the Government. Thus they 
would become Oovernmeat property, and there wonld 
be an end of the beginnings of self-government. Then, 
too, the last attempt to save the old lauded nobility 
as the leading class would have been made. For a 
nobility without public rights and duties must over 
and everywhere decay as a class and become a drawing- 
room nobility. 

lu Germany we know from our own eKperience how 
in a State with absolute moiiarclis, be they ever so 
conscientious, bureaucracy easily gets its way. From 
the Congress of ALx-la-Chapelle in the year 1S18 to 
March of 1848 bureaucratic fungi (and not in Prussia 
alone) have clogged the blood of the body politic to 
aach an extent that a weaker nation would scarcely 
have been capable at the end of the same century of a 
proaperity such as that we have experienced. The old 
German collection of small States has, in spite of all 
the misery it entailed, perhaps had the merit of not 
allowing officialism to sink to the depths of depravity 
into which it easily falls in a large Empire. In a small 
^mint-tlriokm Jhwta, by La hn i Min wid Pmtbb. 3tDtt( 
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State the eye of the Mioister penetr&tes into the 
amalleet villages, every sort of opinioD easily becomes 
public opinioD and thus gains a restricting influence 
upon the State official. The Russian Minister never 
knows the officials in the provinces personally, and 
there exists no Russian public opinion, and there never 
will exist, except upon a very few and general questions. 
In the province people may be quite united in their 
condemnation of an official person or action, but this 
provincial opinion will have great difficulty in gaining 
an influence upon officialism, and even more difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing of the Central Oovemment. 
Not a provincial but a personal opinion will have 
some chance of a hearing. Thus the official is only 
anbject to very slight supervision both from above and 
from Society, and thus bribery is more universal in 
Russia to-day than in the years after the reforms of 
Alexander II., and not much less than under Ificbolas 
I. Embezzling in the Commissariat during the last 
Chinese imbroglio seems to have been little inferior to 
that of 1877. The only officials whom one cannot 
accuse of this failing, who have preserved their 
independent opinion, and who stand up for it, are those 
of the higher and highest courts of justice; and these 
are the only ones who, according to law, have hitherto 
been independent in their official activity of the tyranny 
of superiors or of the administration. Thus, freedom 
and integrity go hand in hand. With regard to other 
matters the above-quoted writing says: "Bureaucracy 
is spreading everywhere and is endeavouring to 
entangle the whole of Russian life in the chains of 
tyranny and of formalism." ' Under these circumstances 
the ever-pr(^essing centralisation of administration 
certainly possesses the power, but only in a limited 
degree the moral efficiency, of the official class. On the 
other hand it has to a great extent paralysed the sense 
of responsibility and the interest in public aSairs in 
large sections of the population. 

We have seen of what immense material resources the 
' RoiuAD Beriew tot Oomaxnie tmd Indtutritt, ISOI. 
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) **•-*■" CrowB and appani^ 
Ahho^nwtof ttco na ittoof faterta,thereyet 
nana^ anble land lor the Minister of RaKaz 
Innds to betfaeagsnt, not only of thegnntnt 
hataiao of the largeot ^ricnltual ooseem in the world. 
Tbe Stale ii fartfaor proprietor of railways, of the 
bmndf ntoaopofy, tAc "Bio pndt denied from tbeae 
eateipciaea fiOa the coUen of tbe Staw but diminiabea 
the ineoeae of ita sabj«cta. A profitable employnenft 
ban wbid tbe State diawa sodi >aBM, and &oin vduafa, 
if it vera well exploited by prirato indtridoali, tma 
graaHn- profits eoold be reaUaed, priiate enteiprin bas 
been defNriT«d of. In many way« tbe indnstnal life at 
the people is being restiicted in favoor of the Tnasaiy. 
Tbis ia a step towards the ideal State of the social 
deniocimta. If GoT«nuitent activity were to expand, if 
tfae tobaoeo tiade, the s^gar refineries wer« montyoliaed, 
tbs revenne of the Exchet^aer might be fnrtber swelled 
and socialised, GoTemment production, i^^ tomioginto 
GoremmeDt property tHe meaos of prodaction, wonld 
be approached br another considerable step. However, 
one most remecabi^r that tbe State, t.*., the people, will 
not become richer, because labonr and {MY>fitA have been 
transferred from private handa into those of the State 
officials, because national economy has been absorbed and 
' Comiwn Tratoikav. TJu WmUli ^Jiuui*, p. 166. 
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replaced by political economy. Monsieur Witte does 
not always seem quite proof aguinst tbia f&Uocy. The 
iutroduction of the brandy monopoly may be advantage- 
ous to the Treasury, but at the espense of the population, 
for it is simply a new kind of tax. Wherever the monopoly 
mode its way the communes in town and village lost 
their revenue from the licences for the sale of apirite, 
which they raised in thousands of public-housea in the 
whole Empire. The town of Moscow, for instance, 
calculated this loss at a hundred thousand roubles per 
aaaum, and begged for an indemnity, but in vain ; 
every village had at least one, often several bars, 
which have to-day been replaced by the so-called 
monopoly shop and thus deprive the villagers of their 
earnings. The loss of their licences causes a great 
deficit in the village Budget, for these public-houses 
often were their chief source of revenue. Thus this 
revenue of the commune found its way into the Govern- 
ment till. To this muat be added other losses of the 
tax-payer to the State. The Treasury is endeavouring 
to restrict the competition, not only of the private 
brandy but of other alcoholic drinks. In the south of 
the Empire wine cultivation is increasing. According 
to an announcement in a newspaper {Rossija) the 
Financial Minister has lately advised the framing of a 
law which will render more difficult the sale of wine. 
The wine-growers are to lose the right of opening shops 
for the sale of wine wholesale and retail, whereby the 
viniculture must naturally suffer and the Treasury 
enrich itself. The realisation of this project does not 
appear improbable, in view of the experience of the 
north with regard to beer. There a number of ume in 
town and country were forced to close on account of the 
withdrawal of their licence ; in Livonia alone 600 inns, 
which made considerable profits, had to be closed, 
whereby communications, especially by carriers, has 
been made increasingly difficult in winter, as no stabling 
is to be found. In the three Baltic Provinces the con- 
sumption of beer was very considerable, and the loss 
which the proprietors of lima and of breweries suffer by 
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this measure is correapondingly high, since no compenBa- 
tion is granted. The Advantage lies once more with the 
brandy-selling Treasury. In the heart of the Empire 
where neither beer nor wine are customary, the fiscal 
brandy reigns supreme. Another danger threatens the 
Government licence — the temperance movement. It 
was encouraged odicially, yea, the Ministry of Finonco 
itself called to life a central organisation, a " temperance 
curatorium," Drink waa to be fought offically, tea- 
shops were to be opened, leagues be foanded, etc. In 
every diatrict a committee was formed, with a president 
chosen from the nobility; this was to work against 
druaketmess and was dependent upon the gouvvrttejnent 
committee. In the country, however, these endeavoura 
are zealously fought by the officials of the self-same 
Ministry, and difficulties are placed in the way of the 
committees. Fretjucntly, and in many places, the 
population itself attempted to deal with druiikenness by 
petitioning (or the abolition or redistribution of the mono- 
poly shops. The following example is one among many : 
The Provincial Assembly of the district of Wolkow, in 
the goiivememetU of Kharkov, petitioned, aa announced 
in the official paper of the gouvememerU, that heucefor^ 
no fiscal brandy-shopa should be erected in the squares 
and streets of the villages in the vicinity of churches, 
schools and communal offices. The wild scenes of 
drunkenness were to be kept as remote as possible from 
these institutions, and the danger of missing the way to 
the church, the school or the commune office be averted. 
The petition was sent by the Provincial Assembly of the 
goitvemement to the Ministerial Committee, and was 
refused there. The interests of the Treasury are 
predominant, the interests of the people suffer, temper- 
ance is on the decrease. The political economist, Bucb, 
states that in European Russia alone, during the period 
of the brandy mono|)oly from 1895-1900, on an average 
21^ million pails of brandy were consumed, compared 
to, roughly, 23 millions in the precedii^ five yearn.' 
la connection with this fact the increasing poverty of 

' Etimpcan itaitnger, October 1901. 
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the greater pnrt of the populatioa mnHt not be lost 
flight of. The official report of the SUte Control Office 
on the Budget for 1900 gives the following figures: 
Brandy has bronght the Treasury in this year a profit 
of 31 6,807, :)50rouhles, i.e., about 6 J- millions more than 
in the preceding year, and about 24 millions more than 
was estimated. Of these 40 millions came from the 
prorincea, where the sale ia monopolised. According 
to this the monopoly seema to increase the oonsumption 
of alcoholic drinks, in spite of failures of crops and of 
poverty, and to profit the Treasury. The Financial 
Minister contributed towards the struggle against 
drunkenness about one per cent, of the profits of the 
brandy sale in order to cover himself with a sort of 
moral cloak under which to hide the zeal with which the 
consumption of brandy is encouraged on the other hand. 
Morals are disregarded and the monopoly brandy ia 
victorious. 

This purely fiscal, or purely financial, treatment of 
the sources of revenue is apparent in other spheres of 
Eixmoraic life. Even to-day, iu an agricultural country 
like Russia, so high a duty is placed upon iron and upon 
agricultural machinery that the peasant drives without 
an iron tyre to his wheel and the fanner haa to pay 
twice as much for his machines as his competitor iu the 
West. 

The importation of artificial manure is handicapped by 
a duty, and the export o£ manure ia favoured. Bone 
meal and oil cakes are produced in considerable quantities, 
but are almost entirely sold abroad, thus having a 
favourable influence on the balance of trade. In a 
country in which bribery ia traditional the whole of 
the economic and intellectual life is placed in the 
hands of officials. Trade and industries are to be 
furthered, yet no tradesman can obtain a railway truck 
for his goods without bribery, no merchant knows 
whether his wares will reach their destination to- 
morrow or in four weeks' time. Meanwhile, the goods 
are spoilt on the way, for the stale of disorganisation 
on the State railways aeenos permanent and greatly 
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i n ter f ercB with tnde. In Russia all and eTefythin^ is 
drawn into the whirlpool of fanreaacratic sapervisioiiy of 
State interference and administration. The only great 
shipping bosineaMS tor foreign trade, the soKsalled 
Ycinnteer Fleet and the Danube Shipjnng Company, 
cost the Treasury eyesry year large sums in subsidiea, 
and are, in point of fact, placed under semi-Goyem- 
mental administration^ The last-named company has 
the purpose of furthering Russian trade on the Danube ; 
but the trade is so insignificant that although the 
ocMnpany only possesses vessels with an aggr^ate 
tcmnage of 281,000 tons, there is not sufficient cargo 
even for these. Tet the State pays to this fleet a 
yearly subsidy of 312,000 roubles. The dock charges, 
which hitherto flowed into the tiUs of the sea-towns, 
are to become State property, and in return the State 
undertakes the repair of the docks, etc. " The Society 
of the Red Gross," so sighs Nowikow, " has been turned 
into a department of benevolence with sub-divisions 
and inspectors. Benevolence has been centralised in 
St Petersburg." Every sort of public activity in- 
sidiously glides into the hands of officials, in the one 
case because it is badly managed, in the other, in spite 
of being well managed. The cause for this is to be 
sought just as much in the reigning system of self- 
glorious bureaucracy as in the need and the tendency 
of the upper classes to seek Government employment^ 
fay which the latter is driven to a continual increase 
of Tachinownicism. Thousands of poor noblemen, 
thousands of starving " popes' sons " and sons of officials, 
beg for appointments, and the Gk>vemment procures 
them by taking over the administration of private 
and of conmiunal labour. Equalisation, assimilation, 
simplification, in short, unif ormisation, often serve as a 
reason, or at least as a justification, even as a pretext. 
But the strength of the nation is being sapped in this way ; 
dishonesty in the administration is on the increase, and 
in spite of railways and of telegraphs the Government 
is less able to keep its army of officials in order. Ttus 
exaggerated syst^ of bureaucracy necessarily leads to 
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a condition o£ anarchy which is to-day felt everywhere 
above and below. Centralisation and unifonnisation go 
hand -in.- hand everywhere; they are the millstones 
between which independent activity and national in- 
dependence are ground to powder. 

How many sources of income which promote free and 
independent labour, the spirit of enterprise and of 
individual activity, are thus leftT Unconsciously, we 
aay, agriculture is free. Certainly this is free, except 
for the fact that it is employed by the State as a machine 
for the maintenance of the balance of trade; in other 
respects it is neglected. 

Equally great forward strides has the interference 
of the State made in the sphere of intellectual life.' In 
the year 1863 Alexander II. had issued a University 
Statute which, taking the University of Dorpat aa a 
model, placed the administration and appointment of 
university teachers into the hands of the pedagogic 
body. From a personal conflict between the then 
powerful editors of the Moscow Nmos (Eatkoff and 
Leontjew) and the Council of the Moscow University, 
there started, at the close of the " seventies," a campaign 
of these men and of the leaders of reaction against the 
liberties of the universities, which ended with the com- 
plete gagging of the pedagogic body by the new 
statute of 1864. Since then all the university chairs 
are filled by the Minister, the students are placed under 
police supervision, the curriculnm is prescribed by the 
Ministers, the corporations of Fellows are dissolved, and 
the professor bos become as dependent a mandarin as 
all other State servants. The consequence has been 
that the independent, frequently the most efficient, men 
have drawn back from entering the profession of teach- 
ing, and that the lack of scientific teachers, quite 
sufficient hitherto, has to be artificially increased. We 
see the further consequences of State interference in 
the fact that the disorders in all academic institutions 
have by no means ceased becaaae the universities have 
' Compue tba excelleot artide : ibtttia on (he Eve of the 
„Jimtielk Cm-arn. BerLn, 1W)0. Stei&iti (Busman). 
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been deprived of tbeir privileges. Since the annuner 
of 1901 s complete reaction seeiou to be prepftring 
itaelf. Bat what the new Minister of Fablio 
Enlightenment haa in view ia nothing more than 
imiformity, HtiperficiaUy liberal, it is true, bat & great 
contrast to the system which Messrs Witte and Sipagin 
repreaent. 

In the domain oE jarisdiction tbia bureaacratic- 
centraliuDg principle ha« also committed burglary. I 
mentioned before that the independence granted to the 
law coarts by the legislation of 1863 drew the best 
elements of the country into this profession and pQrified 
it morally as mnch as has probably never been the 
case before in Russia in any Qovemment department. 
The first grades of the Justices of the Peace and a per- 
petual membership of the second grade were elective 
offices, and fulfilled their daties on the whole to the 
general satisfaction. " Suddenly," so the above- 
mentioned article goes on to say, " Russia was startled 
one fine morning hy the announcement that nobody 
knew why the Justices of tlie Peace were abolished and 
replaced by the Provincial Captaioe. 

This is one of the moat incomprehensible acte of the 
legislature ever met with in history," This reoog- 
nisedly good institution was in, the year 1889, "without 
any cause whatever thrown out of the window and 
replaced by complete arbitrariness." The Provincial 
Captains are not elected officials, but are appointed by 
the Government, and, moreover, it is said preferably 
from amongst the nobility. The new law oven declared 
this latter circumstance to be a proof that this reform 
owed its existence to the especial favour with which the 
Czar viewed the nobility. " It is clear," says our 
writer, "that the Czar in this case was grossly 
deceived," as had been his fate with the decree of the 
University Statute of 1SS4, when several Ministers, 
under dbe leadership of the chief procurator, 
Pobedonosxew, performed a farce in which this 
ecclesiastic dignitary, apparently defending the project 
of reform, was vanquished, and arged the monarch to 
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the comforting ezplaDation, ""You see the majority ie 
against you; I must confirm the atatnte." The sly 
Jesuit of Orthodoxy laughed in his sleeve, for the 
statute was principally hia own work. 

For the office of Provincial Captain no sort of 
qualifications or preparatory training are required. 
The Provincial Captains administer the lower branches 
of juriadictioD and of administration, they are all- 
powerful with r^ard to the peasants, very powerful 
at the provincial elections. In the year 1900 they 
numbered, in thirty-six gouvemements, 2012, of whom 
880 had received their education in military schools 
and 473 had visited universities.' Although the 
Provincial Captains have proved their efficiency 
abundantly, they nevertheless belong to the great 
army of dependent Tschin bearers, and tend to increase 
centralisation. For this important lower Qovernment 
post the States are deprived of suffrage. " In Russian 
Qovemment spheres," says the above writer, " the 
tendency to upset everything and to throw it to the 
ground prevails. The recently-transplanted jurisdiction 
is threatening to disappear from the face of the Russian 
Empire." It must, however, be added, in honour of 
jurisdiction, that in the higher courts, especially in the 
Senate, the law finds even today protection, the last 
remnant though it be, against the arbitrariness of 
officialism. Thither the last remnant of independence, 
of conscience and of courage have 0ed, as of yore in 
France, into the Parliaments. 

With religious persecution one is pretty well acquainted 
by the Press and by the writings of Count Leo Tolstoi 
and others. Slight though the inclination towards 
religious intolerance in the Russian people actually is, 
the leaders of the State Church are nevertheless 
endeavoariog to incite them to intolerance. In the 
reports of the chief procurator, Pobedonoszew, to the 
monarch, the uu-Ortbodos Faiths are ever accused of 
damaging Orthodoxy and of persecuting it in all sorts 
of ways, which is a simple distortion of facts. The 
' Huitkoje SogalilKo (Riuiia'i WaOlh), April 1801, 
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)d, tlw ecclMisaticAl CeDti«l office, kecfBj 
if CbOToh offidala, the lay clergy, in dark ^ 
io external obedience. The Uy clergy as k ■ 
t*Ii4n over trum their former date of ai ' 

trwlitinti. lint the popes' 
nnnt bo a«iiuin(xl, a dccomponng inflneDce i 
olerKT, from which they hal], and should 1 
ptxpular movement ever be aet on foot l" 
Tillage clergy will probably be found | 
with their ■onit and not with the Synod. ■ 
Synqd in n Oovomment office, just like i 
Ministry, only with regard to the mom 
powerful than every Miniater. Led by a I 
FobndoDOtuMw, HO little chary of the means ha < 
daapotioally centralised as it is, this office doMjj 
■land to-day in nntngonism lo the widespread ( 
frMdom of conscience amongat the upper c' 
nrgtta, Mince the doatb of the tolerant Cxar, Ala 
II., thi) Oiivemmciit to the adoption of the harsh t 
frequently cniol meoaoreB of which we hear and whi 
are i»o foroign to the spirit of the Ruasian people. 

The facility with which to-day, thanks to railwajj 
and telefcraphs, all things may bo carried from the n '' 
remote provinces to 8t Feterabnrg for criticism i 
deci^iion in tlin rotuon that all things naturally fi<n 
thither, and that, vice verga, the Central office decido. 
what has to bo doao in every village. The decision j| 
oft4Mi in complete contradiction to reality, oom * ' 
BcnMtUisii often even impracticable ; more 1* 
even it remains a dead letter by reason of tjifl^ 
of the lower executive offices. Generally, 
oomplete paralysation of provincial activity a 
aonsQ of expectation of all movement from the Cen^ 
follow in it« train. In the Centre, on the other 1 
the tnoHpocity to nee and administer provincial affail 
correctly is ever increasing with the accumulating mai 
of working material. 

Tha following case is an example taken from I 
Russian paper of recent date (Busuk. Viedom.), to whid 
others might be added daily : " As is evident from t' 
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datea o! the concessioning of induRtrial eBtablishmentR 
in the two capitals during the years 1896-1900, the 
affairs regarding the erection of sausage factories, of 
locksmiths' workshops, of smithies, of establishments 
for the dry cleaning of clothes, of cardboard factories 
and lace factories which do not employ more than one 
workman, have been laid before the Financial Ministry 
— that is to aay, matters which, according to their 
nature, did not even require a concession from lower 
officials, What amusing things actually do happen is 
shown in the afiair of the concessioning of a dyeing 
establiahinent with one workman, the water of which 
was estimated at 5 vredo (pails) per month. The 
decision in this cose dragged on for over a year. In 
turn it was laid before the police, the provincial 
council, the medical buard, the governor, and, finally, 
the Financial Minister. Equally great difficulties are 
placed in the way of agricultural-technical and home- 
industrial establishments, for the concessioning of which 
the starting-point is always the same principle as that 
regulating factories with thousands of workmen." 

An example of the incapacity of the Central Oovem- 
ment to master the accumulated mass of working 
material, in spite of its enormous army of officials, is 
furnished by the fate which has overtaken the census of 
1897. During five years the commission appointed for 
the working out of the accumulated material has given 
no sign of life beyond the fact that it is unable to cope 
with the matter. During these five years it has cost 4 
millions and published nothing. But the centralising 
zeal is great enough to refuse every co-operation of pro- 
vincial factors. The States of Livonia keep in their 
record offices efficient and well-tried statistical depart- 
ments, so they asked the Government to leave tj> them 
the working out of matters relating to the census in 
Livonia. The Government would thus at anyrate have 
obtained a piece of work able to serve as a pattern, and, 
moreover, free of cost. But the request was refused ; 
such separatism could not be tolerated. In taming 
over the pages of a few numbers of the oflicial Govern- 
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meat organ, the Govemme'nt Meitenger, one cannot bat 
marvel at the Czar's activity. In the spring of 1899, 
in the "Circular for the Pedagogical District of Riga," 
the following "most august decree" was to be recbd : 
" His Majesty the Emperor has, in view of the moat 
respectful report of the Administrator of the Ministry 
of Popular Enlightenment, of the 16th October 189^ 
moat graciously consented that the pupil of the ■eventh 
claas of the High School for Oirla at Reral, Sinaid* 
Koahewnikow by name, is to be exempt from the teach- 
ing of German on account of her very delicate health." 
The twelve laboura of Hercules must seem as child's 
play compared to the burden of labour which lies upon 
the Czar of Russia. 

In conclusion, one more example of the " Paper Ad- 
ministration " of this gigantic Empire. Somebody has 
calculated that if one of the Ministers were to sot out 
on a journey abroad and accomplish it, all the offices in 
the Empire would be informed of this event by ollicia] 
notices to the number of seventeen thousand. 

Considering the boundless accumulation of power in 
the Central offices, and the equally boundless concentra- 
tion of business, it is unavoidable that within the ring 
of these Central offices conditions of anarchy should pre- 
vail. One Government Department rises up against 
another, treaties are formed between two or three 
ministries against others, somo are governed despotic- 
ally, others almost revolntionarily. The Ministry of 
Popular Enlightenment, or of Education, used to cling 
to military discipline in school affairs ; this, of course, 
meant a chronic state of disorder in all academic iDstitU- 
ttons, until finally the Minister, Monsieur Bogolegoir, 
was assassinated. About the same period the variona 
schools under the administration of the Pinanoial 
Ministry were conducted in a liberal fashion. This self- 
same Financial Minister is, on the whole, a dictator who 
crushes the provinces, issues decree upon decree by 
which the expenditure and income of whole classes at 
citizens are disposed of, just as his colleagues, the Home 
Minister and the Minister for War. Jurisdiction has to 
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defend itself on all sides againat the caprice of the other 
offices, Agriculture fights with the Finances, the Home 
Ministry with the Minister of Popular Enlightenmeot. 
Yet all alike maintain that they have to guard the 
absolute power of the Czar. 

About three years ago the following affair took 
place : ' The present Minister of the Interior, Sipagin, 
waa chief of the office of petitioners of the Emperor. 
He handed to his master a project which explained that 
the essence of autocracy consists in the capacity 
of the ruler to decide upon aU affairs and to be a place 
of refuge to his people. For this reason the chief of the 
office of petitioners should obtain the right to accept all 
petitions relating to matters of a private nature or 
relating to matt«rs referring to administrative oHices 
or law courts, and to let the monarch decide upon them 
by simply placing them before him. Monsieur Sipagin 
would, if his plan had obtained the approval of the 
Cabinet Council and of the Emperor, have become a 
dictator. This affcir shows what kind of position the 
present Minister of the Interior occupies with regard to 
the other Government Department, yea, even with 
regard to the Senate and Cabinet Council, These are 
conditions which necessarily result from hypertrophy of 
the brain, which word alone characterises the distribu- 
tion of power in modern Russia. Perchance the author 
of the writing in question is right when he accuses the 
reign of Alexander III, of having had a demoralising 
influence upon the highest Government circles. "In 
Russia," he says, "the moral standard of the highest 
spheres of Government has never been a high one, but 
under Alexander III. it has reached a level scarcely to 
be credited." 

' Suisia on the Ere of the Twmtieth Ctntvry. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

BCBKAUCBACr {toniinwd) 

Tns idea ia veiy prevateot that 8o immense an Elmpire 
aa Russia cannot be governed except from the Centre 
and aa a monarchy. We have §een that the man who 
Uwlay exerciseB the greatest influence, Monsieor Witte, 
is of this opinion also, or at least posos as the defender 
of it. Indeed, it is hard to concelye bow theee vast 
tracts of land are to be ruled by a Parliament and 
Bimultanooualy from the Centre. We therefore take for 
granted the necessity of the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. It does not follow, however, that because the 
form of government must be that of a monarchy in 
order to uphold the Empire tbat the government is 
gowl, and a pertinent question would be— whether these 
vast lands must necessarily forni this Empire and must 
have this centraliatic form of government. For ulti- 
mately the welfare of the subjects and not the form and 
power of government are the senso and reason of all 
State life. It it be proved that the centraliatic form of 
autocracy only facilitates governments, but not good 
governments, then the conclusion must be arrived at 
that the Russia of to-day cannot be lasting. Then one 
would be reminded once more of the unhappy prince, 
AJexai Petrowitsch, who died because ho wished to 
know nothing of a civilising Russian world power. 

As long as from St Petersburg commands could only 
be sent by three or four high roads into the country, 
" Heaven was high and the Czar far off" ; but railways 
and telegraphs hove changed all this. The Czar is no 
longer far off, anywhere, not even in Vladivostook, and 
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his Miniaterj approach men and matters more closely 
thaQ is goDil for the latter. They too easily imagiae 
that their presence, that of their oflioiala, U necessary in 
every corner of the Empire, that their influence most be 
omnipreaeat, that their comfort requires an ever- 
increasing concentration of interests and business in the 
residence. They centralise the more zealously the less 
they trust in the efficiency, the integrity, the industry 
of their subordinates, the more inferior the material is 
from which they choose these subordinates, and they 
soon arrive at the state when they are unable to distin- 
guish distinctly between good and bad material. Multi- 
government floui'ishes, and the prolific power of the 
officials is astonishing. 

These are characteristics which are observable more 
or less in the bureaucracy of every State. Russian 
officiahsm, however, is distingaiahed in some particulars 
from that of any Western States, 

It is well known that all the officials are divided into 
fourteen classes of "Tschin." The "Tschin" no doubt 
hails, as do so many things in Russia, from the days of 
the Mongolian rule, and is a Chinese word. The Chinese 
writing has a sign "Tschin" which signifies minister or 
S'>rvant,* but which originally represented a man in a 
bowing position. This man with a round back, the 
Chinese official, rules, as is well known, an Empire, the 
number of whose inhabitants far exceeds those of 
Russia, and yet is governed in as rigidly bureaucratic a 
manner as the former. In order to keep the army of 
officials well in hand, the mandarins are never left for 
" long, generally only for three years, in one place ; they 
are shifted continually through the whole Empire lest 
any should take root in one place or amongst any 
particular section of the population, lest officials and 
people should become politically dangerous by combin- 
ing, lest the official should become dependent upon the 
people and independent of the Government. To this is 
added the policy of not allowing the reigning Manchu 
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which half the officials are recruited, to 
vith the ChincBe, 
tn glaocing back upon Russia it appears that not the 
name of the official alone hails from the Far Eaat. Tbe 
Russian armj of officials is continually moving through 
the vast Empire and takes root nowhere. Tn smaller 
Stat«s this is of little consequence — whoever has taken 
root in Coburg is equally at home in Ootha — but in &n 
Empire in which more than 120 languages are being 
B[»oken, in which civilisation shows such contrasts, the 
nomadic Xschinownik is not the coveted ideal of the 
official. I remember that after the introduction of 
Russian jurisdiction in the Baltic Provinces there was 
amongst the inflowing Russian Justices of the Peace 
one who had been sent straight from Trans- Caucasia. 
He told the following story from the time of his office 
there : " I had to condemn a man to a few months' 
imprisonment according to the law in force. As there 
are no prisons there I handed him over, according to 
the law, to the nearest commune elder, who had to 
lock him up and keep him under arrest. This elder, 
however, and his commune wore nomads, and lived in 
felt tents, so called ' jurts.' After a few weeks I had 
occasion to inquire after the prisoner, and received the 
reply that he had disappeared. Upon further inquiries 
the commune elder admitted that he could not possibly 
have prevented the prisoner from escaping, thnt to 
guard him would have been too much trouble ; and as 
the commune assumed tb&t in any case the Justice of 
the Peace would not inquire for him again, they had 
put him to death at once.'' This is nn example of 
justice which, regardless of local conditions, condemns 
to imprisonment without having prisons. And from 
such environments as these the Justice of the Peace is 
sent into the totally different surroundings of the 
Baltic Provinces, wholly strange to him, and which 
possesses most complicated forms of justice, custom, 
culture, tbe languages and the laws of which he does 
Dot understand. The nacural consequence is not only 
ma inefficient fulfilnient of his official duties, but tlis 
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desire to le»ve as soon on possible this country which 
seems to him as strange aa the steppe of the Kirghizes. 
Jurisdiction is the only branch ot administration which 
has preserved until to-day some independence from the 
administrative caprice of the Centre, and in which the 
most industrious and honest elements of the country 
C0Dgregat«. In law circles, and in a few Provincial 
Assemblies, something of the enthusiasm, the zeal, the 
devotion awakened by the reform oE the "sixties" have 
still been preserved. But how is a love of duty to 
exist unless the official has ab the same time the satis- 
faction of observing and enjoying the beneficent effects 
of his labours? How can the official take an interest 
in his work without enjoying the fruits of it ? How 
can he care for these fruits when the field of his activity 
is, and must remain, foreign to him, since coming from 
afar he will soon have to leave it again 1 The nomadic 
Tschinownik who, in the administration of his ollice, 
listens to-day to the language of the Kirghizes, to-morrow 
to that of the Letts and Germans, the day after to 
Lithuanians and Poles, is bound to become a lifeless 
instrument ; he cannot grow familiar with the land of 
his activity, much less take an interest in it. The 
activity of such an official must turn to " paper 
administration," as which it has long since been ab 
home in Russia, The natural consequence is that his 
interests turn all the more exclusively to his own 
advantage. His interest is thus sub-divided ; the 
"ego," i.e., the personal favour of his superior, probably 
also the filling of his own pocket ; the State, i.e., the 
knowledge or the guess at the general desires of the 
higher powers; his district, i.e., the care to prevent 
anything from happening which might go against him 
with the officials above. The real welfare of the people, 
and of the country which he really ought to serve, 
almost invariably comes last. In addition there is the 
fact that the demand for officials is enormous, but the 
number of good ones very small. 

Integrity has never been at home amongst Russian 
officials; and it b not even to-day. Dishonesty and 
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officialism tend towards oentraUsation from bdow. 
Lore of power, love of ease, distrust of superiors and 
self-confideace incite the Central powers to excessive 
centralisation, not only of their power bat of the 
management of affiurs in detail and in far-off local 
matters. Centralisation has reached a stupendous 
height under the present Government. The more 
energetic a Minister is, the more he is ready to remove 
existing defects in a province by treating them 
personidly and to satisfy general wants by uniting in 
his person all the means for power. This is a ttodency 
from which there necessarily follows this other: to 
create in the conditions of the State as deep-rooted as 
possible a state of uniformity. The more uniform the 
circumstances are, the more easily can the Minister 
supervise, watch and manage them; every deviation 
from the average, from mediocrity, is an obstacle ; every 
show of activity in a province, a commune, a class, a 
person, looks suspicious. His principle is — Measures, 
not men ! And the more strongly you centralise and 
equalise, the greater weight is laid upon the passing 
of laws and of ordinances, the more do personalities, 
characters, disappear into the background. Paper 
admimstration flourishes, the living germs of individual 
strength perish. Thus at last the grandest tree is 
doomed to die ! 

If one wished to enumerate one by one the distinctive 
features of Russia and England, or of Russia and the 
United States, there would be no end of them. To the 
most apparent differences, however, belongs the division 
of power in the one, and in the other. State. In Russia 
it is vested entirely in the Goverment ; in the Anglo- 
Saxon States entirely in the people. In Russia all 
movement, all life starts from above; in the United 
States everything from below. In Russia the lava 
from the ever-active crater of laws and ordinances rises 
to an unsightly mass ; in England there is no systematic 
collection of laws ; and in America laws and ordinances 
are made by some thirty distinct States, which govern 
themselves. In Russia all initiative, all individuality 
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in the province, district or commune ia suppressed ; in 
America the creative power lies with the individuals, 
the parishes, the separate States. In Russia, the work 
of the individual is reduced by the State to a minimum, 
it is paralysed, watched over distrustfully, hedged in by 
a hundred by-laws ; in America every nerve is alive, 
every muscle strained in imhampered strength and 
labour. In Russia fear creeps through all the members 
from the head to the feet ; in America everything and 
everybody ia filled with aelf-con6dence. In Russia 
every show of independence as regards justice, custom, 
language, faith, material and spiritual organisation of 
life is kept unstable, chained, crushed ; in America the 
free striving of all individual and collective powers 
produces hourly new rights and customs, new forms of 
faith, of material and spiritual life. Can there be the 
slightest doubt, in the face of such contrasts, for 
which of these States, competing in so many ways, the 
victory will bel Can people in Russia stiU indulge in 
vain hopes of the youth of the Russian people, of 
its potential strength, which merely requires proper 
guidance in order to perform great things ? Will thoy 
not be converted by the empirical strength of the Anglo- 
Saxon State 1 

For the present there seems to be no chance of this. 
The greatest working power, which has for a long time 
occupied a seat in the Russian cabinet, is endeavour- 
ing to-day, as we have seen, to get rid of the comer- 
stones of self-government which were laid forty years 
ago. Monsieur Witte goes on centralising and e<{ualis- 
ing, and other Ministers are giving him assistance. The 
financial fireworks are dazzling enough to hide a great 
deal of what is dark. With a Budget of neariy 2000 
millions thoy think to conquer the worid. Since the 
wonder has been accomplished, since Russian gold is to 
be found in everybody's pocket — if he has any money — 
they almost think themselves conjurors. The Financial 
MiniEt«r is to-day in reality the Chancellor of the Empire. 
In a Budget Report he announces an agrarian reform as 
though he were Home Minister; in another he refers to 
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the Chineie imbroglio and to foreign politics in the tone 
of a Foreign Minister, He so completely manages the 
railways that the Minister of Domain only saema to 
be the hea<] of hia own department. Finally, he takes 
over the chainnsDHhip in a conference of Uinislers and 
high dignitaries for the discussion of a proposed agrarian 
reform. Even the law hardly dares approach him. By 
defending autocracy the Minister defends the power 
which ho holds in the hollow of his hand. So great a 
power may be temporarily very useful in a State like 
Russia, when it is employed to revivify the exhausted 
parts of the Empire. This, as we have seen, the 
Financial Minister baa attempted by raising the 
industries. Meanwhile, the vitality of these artificial 
industries has decreased CMinsiderably, and the two or 
three million men occupied in induBtries represent no 
strong industrial working class which might be equal to 
foreign competition. At^ the same time hardly any- 
thing has been done hitherto for the resuscitation of a 
100 million farmers, for the revival of real fundamental 
national economy. With the construction of railways 
and factories alone the wide gulf which separates the 
Russian people from Western civilisation, even in our 
days, cannot be bridged over. 

Monsieur Witte has now tackled even this problem 
by insisting with the monarch upon the appointment of 
a great commission for the reform of agrarian life under 
his leadership. The power of the Financial Minister is 
supported by the universal consciousness that he alone 
can avoid the downfall. Turgot is reported bo liave 
said, " Give me five years of assured dictatorship and 
I will save France." Who knows but Monsieur Witte 
may think likewise. But, if he should save Russia, it is 
not the Russia of to-day which will emerge. It will 
merely be a revolutioi from above by which be will 
endeavoar to avoid a national rising. 




CHAPTER XVII 



QUESTIONS OF CONSTITDTIOK 

Thk struggle in which Russia is engnged with the 
civilised SUt«B of Europe and America is a desperate 
one. Yonder, in the West, the power, which formerly 
gravitated towards the monarch and the Government, is 
sinking into the ever-broadening strata of the people, 
and thus gaining in circumference, in durability, and in 
stability, although it must be confessed with the loss of 
warlike conquering mobility. Russia, on the contrary, 
is very mobile with regard to foreign enterprises, by 
drawing all the strength of the people from the lower 
strata to the top and by keeping the centre of gravity 
in the autocratic ruler, thus causing her strength to be 
more efficient for use, but to lose its value for the de- 
velopment of the people. The political conformation of 
modern Europe in the Parliamentary era has reached a 
point when the faith of many in this form of government 
which has been worshipped for a hundred years as a 
political idol has begun to totter. The confidence of 
Europe was shaken by the experience that the most 
perfect constitution, the finest Parliamentarism leads to 
ever-fresh social ferment, and that, the lower the strata 
which participate in political life the coarser the forma 
of this life b^ome, and the more difficult the treatment 
of its substance. The growing influence of the masses 
upon politics magnifies political technique, restricts 
thought by fostering desire and furthers a sort of violence 
in the conflict of interests, which often brings in its 
train the excessive consumption of working capacity 
without adequate results. Logic and experience alike 
show that as soon as poUtical power penetrates too low 
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n, the State runs the risk of being suddenly pli 
ide down, because desputifim finds its way eithi 
into tbe masses or iuto the hands of one individnaL 

The Bussians, who always follow with a very keen 
interest poUticul life in Euro[ie, have noticed long ago 
tbe decrease in the prestige of the ParliamenU of 
Europe, From this they hastily draw tbe conolosion 
that Parliamentamm is played out and overlook tbe 
fact that, however Germans may abuse the weak points 
Parliaments show, it would be hard to find one German 
really desirous of setting ftiside popular representation, 
and of allowing the Emperor to govern as an autocrat. 
And if they do not seriously arrive at the couclusiou 
1 that the constitutional form of government is played 
I oat, the desire for self-glorification, nevertheless easily 
prompts them to represent their own czaric constitution 
as arch-Russian, and far superior to the representative 
constitution of Europe. It is this same desire for 
originality which was the cause of the Russian village 
constitution being stamped as a national relic and 
maintained, to the misfortuno of the people, even unto 
this day, and that confused brains to-day declare in- 
dividualism and collectivism to be great and ancient 
Russian principles. They are thrown hither and 
thither between tbo desire for internal development 
aod the dislike of confessing their incapacity, and tJius 
they never advance. The condition of affairs is an 
exceedingly difficult one, not only for the patriotic 
Russian but also for the practical statesman. For bo 
too must recognise that the internal development of 
Russia, in tbe way that European culture understands 
it, is only possible by renouncing traditions and 
extomal claims which no State and no people would 
renounce easily. Russia will never become a civilised 
State as long as she pursues, as she has done hitherto, 
a world-policy and national pro|)aganda, and she will 
not be able to pursue this worid-policy any longer if she 
renounces her former despotic bureaucratic centralisa- 
tion. To add every day 238 square km. of land, and 
aimoitancously to form a nationally and eodesiaalically 
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uniform RusHiaD population, from a people speaking 
120 different tougues, this only a despotic ceutmliaed 
GoverameDt may, I do not Bay accomplish, but attempt. 
With a population such as that of the United States 
the greatest Empire in the world might be ruled 
without great difficulties and with the most liberal 
form of government. To rush into Parliamentarism 
with a Rusaion population such as it is to-day would be 
a dangerous experiment, eveci if Russia were to renounce 
her position as a world-power which she enjoys to-day. 
On the other hand, it is hopeless to attempt to develop I 
the Ruteian people with the present Bystem of govern.' \ 
ment, so as to enable them to compete with the 
European and American civilised States. Such an the 
people are to-day they will, in the most favourable case, 
be able for a certain time to support a standing army 
of IJ millions and an enormous Budget, but they will 
be unable to overtake, either economically or in- 
tellectually, the leading civilised peoples behind whom 
they are lagging more and more. To accompliah thb 
a slow internal process of education for independence, 
work and freedom would be required under a Govern- 
ment which, renouncing ail ex.tern&l splendour, would 
devote itself exclusively to the economic and intellectual 
life of the people. To such a rupture with its tradition 
and inclination any Government would only resort in | 
the cose of extreme necessity, and more especially a J 
Government whose position is particularly bused upon 
foreign policy and the satisfaction of national and 
ecclesiastical feelings. Such a break could hardly take 
place except in consetjuenco of great upheavals through 
war or revolution. It sewns, however, that numerous 
elements in Russia are determined to accept even this 
condition, simply in order to emerge from the state of 
complete stagnation into which national life has sunk 
throughout the greater part of the Empire. 

It is difficult to imagine a revolution breaking out in 

Russia such as would be poasible in other countries. 

The natural conditions of the country, as well as the 

—character of the Russian people, are diametrically J 
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opposed to it. The only great rebelliona which took 
place in the leventeeDth and eighteeuth centuriea were 
rendered possible Botelj by the fictitious authority of 
the Czar. The fleet of Stenka Rosins had at it« head 
a richly-adorned czaric Bawka, in which the Cz&r 
AJexai was supposed to be hidden. Fugatschew gftve 
himself out to be Peter III. Nowadays the country 
population is roused by forged manifestoes of the Csar. 
It cannot, however, be denied tliat never before was 
there so much material for revolutionary risings m there 
is at the present time. The population of the few large 
towns adopts more and more openly the spirit which 
revolutionary propaganda discriminates. The middle 
cla-ssea, to a great extent even the upper classes, are 
enemies of the State ; the country population is roused 
by hunger; the question whether the Army is still 
safe has already been mooted. And it cannot be 
answered in the affirmative. Russia is no longer secure 
from revolutions which might spread into larger circles 
and prove to he more than mere palace revolutions. 
Finances, national economy, self-go vemment, these are 
the things which will decide the immediate future of 
the Empire. 

We have seen in a former chapter bow the mosi 
powerful man in Russia at the present time apparently 
stands for the maintenance of absolutism. He might be 
refuted with the words of a very important and ex- 
perienced Russian statesman whom I have mentioned 
before." The writer does not belong to the young 
revolutionaries but to the cautious and experienced 
people who, under the blows of the reaction, have 
maintained their equilibrium. He refuses the 
Parliamentary form of government as unsuitable for 
Russia because she as yet lacks political experience and 
scbooling. But he asks that the unlimited power 
should be restricted and the monarch be freed from the 
corrupting influence of the reigning bureaucracy. Fur 
L this purpose be thinks it would suffice to call togetbar 
lin the capital an assembly of men elected by votes ; t 
■ AuMM mlluSvt of At TmntietA Oentttry. 
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or three from each Provincial Assembly in the various 
Oovernments, which aaaembly would have to deliberate 
upon drafted laws and upon the Budget. At the 
game time tLe State Council would be purged of the 
members belonging to it according to the Tachin Only, 
and be made into an Upper House, With thia the 
Constitution would be given and nobody need worry 
hia head any further. Necessarily the elected members, 
however, would be endowed with rights, since a merely 
advisory assembly must always be dependent upon the 
reigning bureaucracy, and the point at issue would be 
Low to bridle the latter. A counterweight against the 
Tschinownicism surrouoding the throne could only be 
afforded by a perfectly independent organ with a 
decisive voice in internal aOairs. Only an assembly 
furnished with righte could restrict the will of the 
monarch himself, which is the first condition of law 
and order. " As long," says the writer, with a delicato 
understanding of the condition of things, "as long aa 
the monarch does not accustom himself to the idea that 
his will is not all-powerful, that there exists a law 
independent from him, to which he mast bow, it is 
useless to think of any sort of ^arantee for rights, and 
for the bridling of the capricious oHicial power — all will 
remain as before." 

All this is very true and very clear, no doubt, only 
the question is by which road to reach this goal, in a 
State in which the desire for rights is so undeveloped 
in the great mass of the people and the longing for 
power so great among the organs of the Qovemment. 
If in Russia there were existent the customs, the 
patience, the understanding for slow organic develop- 
ment, perhaps this road might be found. Let them 
renounce the part of a world'{)ower and of a civilising 
State. Let them try not to balance the Budget by 
loans and great industrial enterprises; but, beginning 
at the other end, to further agriculture, local labour, 
the peasants and the home industries. Let them try 
to save by reducing the expenditure upon the Army 
to one-lialf. For this war strength may serve to 
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intimirjAte othen uid to nuke cooqnesta in Ama, bat it 
u quite auperdaans for & peaoefnl Roasu, worUng 
At int^rnsl developmeot, be<»ase no ttaeaoM thnaten 
Rnuia hy Uiul. This Stat« ia geogTs{ihica]ly liteated 
•o tn,vtjttn,\i\y for a def«a«Te policy, that if it wiibed 
to dinnnn in all Krioasneaa ii ootUd do ao witboat 
asking or fearing anyoDc. Nobody is at all dangeroas 
to Uuasia, except perhaps the Poles, and against theta 
an army of milliooB of aoldien is not required. Hie 
Weat^m Frontier diatricta are to-day economically and 
cultumlly the Btrongeiit supporters of the Stat« ; they 
may becomu *o politically, too, aa sooaaa the State giTcs 
Dp iu these regioos the struggle against natiooaUty 
and confoasiona, and as soon as the Weat«m Frontier 
is opened up to the inflax of Western ideas. Oermany 
is the most convenient and safest of neigh boura 
" '% has, and might become the most useful if 
ft decided to work hand in hand nith her in the 
I of political and economic life. It is in the 
of tiennaDy that Russia should remain « 
world Power, and the same may be said vux r«r««f. 
A closer union of both States would enable Roana to 
remain a world Power, and at the same lime to rwtriot 
her armaments hy land on a great scale. Only then 
will she become materially and intellectually the means 
of furthering internal development. 

Nobody threatens her economic interests, except, 

porhnpn, England, and to protect herself against 

England by a fleet the Rusaian Navy alone is much 

too small ; moreover, it can never be so increased as to 

become e(]Ual to that of England— her small coast-line 

pnihibits this. The intorcsta which the fleet is to 

snfcguard are not in proportion to the costs it entails, 

as long as the Navy cannot rely with certainty oi 

co-operation of other sea Powers. Without tiie 

of another naval Power the Uuastan Navy of to-dajTi 

^pf littlo value, just as the Anny costs far more than '' 

^VtM«ata which it is to protect are worth. A sir 

ndition prevails in matters relating to the defei 

dtion which Russia is taking up with regard to 
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ciTilisalion. She wishes to force Russian nationaJ 
culture, and culture cannot be forced. Instead of 
pursuing national conquests in the West which cost 
much and give no return, the frontier ought to be 
opened wide to the influx of foreign culture, the 
provinces with cultural elements of their own be 
fostered and provincial and individual activity from St 
Petersburg to Odessa be encouraged. Since absolutism 
in Europe has fulfiiled its uniting centralising task, a 
federate 8tate organism baa become the leading principle 
of the oiviliaed States. In this the Germanic people in 
America, Germany and England take the lead ; and 
the greater a State is tbe more it requii'ea internal 
variety in order to maintain external union, and even 
more in order to develop its culture. This is tbe case 
in Russia too, only that here another and milder form 
of the federative principle is in question, namely, 
provincial decentralisation. The Provincial Assembly 
should be tbe school in which political experience may 
be gathered and the art of self-government be learnt, 
from the want of which the Empire is sickening. In 
the whole Empire the religions conscience should be 
unhampered, and the persecution of the sects and of all 
those who do not belong to the Orthodox Faith should 
oease. Bui, with regard to these internal affairs, the 
slow and sure way is seldom taken in Russia. On the 
one hand, yon see tbe saplings of provincial self- 
government planted yesterday uprooted to-day because 
they bear no fruit yet ; and on the other, the desire 
to feast on the consciousness of Slavonic civilisation, 
and of being a world Power even before having ob- 
tained the means for this end, and before this civilisation 
itself has been created. 

Moreover, are the people who wish for a Parliament 
■o certain that universal suffrage, that a modem 
constitution will be the foundation of the liberty for 
which they are longing so muohl True, they will 
obtain the freedom to speak and to writo as they feel. 
But the freedom of individual, communal, provincial 
development! Local security from central coercion? . . . 
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RsTotutions mn more despotic than moaarcha, and 
libent) dootriuw »re as violent oa autocratic officialism. 
Bvoo to^lay the great mass of tlie lower classes are 
oootrontnl with a nolulity little {amiiiar with public 
ilBtwB, and with an "iotelligence" which, with afew 
MMvptioDs, has ovon loss notion of practical politic!, but 
ia BUed ti» more with theoretical school knowledge 
vbioh tbaj think they audemtand. The Russian ia by 
italure damoorativ ; hu incliDes towards abstract 
dociritM and, ooaaitieriag the lack of political education 
and axparMnoo a Rtissiau representative Gcovemment 
vo«kl M ruM by doctrines. An assembly repreeen- 
tatiT* of the whole Empir« might issue decrees as 
fiolft&i aa tber were ihuu^btless ; it might regard 
iIm right of the inJiridual, this fundamental prin- 
dpk of all civilised Oo«-i-nimenl« in the same way that 
tM M •.iffioials did, and uniiorm centrallsatioa in 
Iha administratiou w»uld be arrived at once more 
without prvviuus decentralisation in jurisdiction and 
tMialattou, witltout political schooling in provincial 
Mi]^fi>vemuK>itt. A Russian representative Government 
might iMaily bn carried away to exceed the limits of 
it« aotivity, and much refuse, perhapts even bhwd, 
wuuld Itav* to Bow on tiie Kusai&n plains before the 
loond-iur stale ot liberty, right and order were attained. 
W« haw beard a very powerful Minister declare 
tha priminla ot autocracy to be the enemy of autonomy, 
and w« ka<r» Ustwied to well-known statesmen who 
wooM iwtriot a«tocTacy by constitutional rights. 
AfifUXVktiy Uteso ar« ocatrasts, but in reality they are 
ttok W««r is with ths ministvr and the bureaucracy. 
and axpariewe certainly affirms that absolutism does 
not renounce it«eU of Its own fr«e will. The omm- 
potcuceof the State, however, has within itself limits 
wUch cannot be exceeded without the danger of 
arriving at unpoteuoe^ and of calling up econonue and 
aoeial oataatrOf^ea. Thai Bussia has approached 
dangwoosty DMT to these limits, Uonsieur Witte himself 
lotecognise. 
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"Mr Jamea Conwny's ' Reonlloctions of Sport Amonf! Fin, Fnr 
and Fcathsr," eoTering a wide md antertHining field, form by no 
meuis the leaat mtGreBting of hta Tarions booka. Tho anthor appears 
topoaieManineihanBtible atoroof sporting rami niacance a ; »Ddheluu 
the adTantaga — whioh, wb fear, too mBny writer* on iport haTO not — 
of beitift able to narrate hia eipcriencea in a conciie and eminentlr 
readable fashion. Tha bald record of anothar man's sport day by daj, 
parlicnlarly irhon it doaa not rise aboTe tho ordinarj level, Is apt to 
beoome wearisoma ; and it speaks well /or Mr CoDway'a style that 
weuinesadoes not come with apemssl of hia nnmbcrluae recollootiana. 
Sevanl chapters deal with trout and salmon Hahiog, and there Is ■ 
capital diBsertation on 'Ooarse Fish— Fresh Water and Salt," em- 
bodying mnch sound advice and many uaeful hints." — World. 

"The writer knows how to treat his pet aiibjoct, 'Sport.' He 
cuTiai DH with bim on his sxcnrsions to river, brook, wood and lea ; 
sad we feel the snaehlna, see the traea, the grassy lands, and snifT ths 
briny breeae in hia eutertaining and lively company. The obaptets 
on wild-fowl aliootlng are excellant in their doacription of the HCenes 
ID which the author plays the principnl part. . . . This volnme is aa 
weU got up as it is written. Those who are gennine sportamon will 
delight in roHJling it." — Public O/iinton, 

"Mr Conway's eiperiencea of sport of alt kinds atretch both far 
nnd wide, and. what is unusoal in sportsmen, ba wields his pen with 
aa much facility and buccobs aa he doea hia rod and hia gnu. He baa 
many thrilliog storioa to rolate of exciting fights wilh salmon, of 
grand apart among tha deer in the Higblanda, and sacocaafnl days 
spent tront fiahing in the lochs and strcame of Northern England and 
of Scotlnnd. A mora tuefnl, entertaining and well-written book on 
aportini; matters Is not oftaa met with." — Graphic. 

"Mr Conway's ' Raoollections' will appeal irresistibly to all loTara 
o( the varied aport of whioh ho hero supplies so many graphic and 
pleasant descriptions. " — Globe. 

" We hare road Mr Conway's now book with some pleasure j for 
he describes his sport with such enthosiasm, and he is aueh n succeaa- 
fol angler and shot, that it is impossible lor a lover of aport not to 
envy him. 1 1 describes days of tront and salmon fishing in the High- 
lands J wild. fowl shooting lie has enjoyed in estuaries, some deer- 
stalking, and the shooting of a monntain foe thai had token to ahecp. 
kHIing. Occasionally his desoriptiona give the reader a very good 
deaeriptive picture of the sport." — Spectator. 

" This Tolome will provo a genalDe pleaanra to the genuine 
sportsman. From trout fiahing to Jeer-stalking, from the shooting of 
the wood. cook to that of the roe, Mr Cunway has ranged, aadohgerved, 
and enjoyed, "^flootiinn. 
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'■ Hu book TMdiTer;chuiiiingIy and simply. We have thonjogU j 
anjoysd 'Batwiit thn Ling tad tho Lowluid."'— Xtat'/y JVnci. 

" A eapiul eonnlr? holiday for thoM who al*j in town, Rnral life, 
■port, ■ooDW, peniOQB, brightly, raalistieally pr«MntBd in thirty 
cbaptcn, and a doun or so of Ulnitntion*." — BootuKoi. 

" Mr Carter Platte baa gvrixa ni loiiiethtiig which ii Tery {deasaat 
in ita own way. In tha conne of SOO pagoe he hu prodnoed an 
InTentory e( the amnseinenta o[ the country lUe u it aeemi to him on 
the Yorkafalre hille. We have never read a book with eo much 
pleararethat had ieea style. It might hare been written with a walking- 
•tick dipped in tar. It haa no 'style,' bnt aamredly c'uf VltoMmt 
mimt, and thns he really deacribea reiy well, by means of many Hi- 
chosen words, the joya of lile at ' Headowroyd. ' He tells many 
good stories, and some old ones; STsn the bad stories are diTarting." 
—Dailf ChronicU. 

" A charming collection of atoriee of Tarkshire conntry Ute, 
hnmonr and apart, and the freshness ot the moor, moantain and 
stream which Uiey bring in their train. The aimple annala ot 
Tillagers, their joys and lorrows, are chronicled with a master band, 
and the description of places gives an added ehanu to a capital book, 
which is fnminbed with several illnetratioiis." — Ltrvrpool Couritr. 

" Hr Platts is at his best in his pictures ot g«nnlne nntpoHt 
Yorkshire folk, and the bite of their noj, idiomatic talk which he 
frequently qnotes are delightful. He enlivens hi* pages with some 
good stories, and tries hie hand at parody — in ' The Village Poacher,' 
tor instance, after Iiongtellow. . . . Those who care for the COontrr 
will find it pleasant to read." — Literary World. 

" Mr W. Carter Platts, the amnaing angling editor at the YarkMrt 
Poil(i">twithontjnsticedQbbedthe'Mai Adeler' or' ArtemneWard, 
Jnnior,' ot these times), has atmok a new vein and a deeper nete In 
■Betwiit the Ltng and the Lowland.' As a descriptive writer ot 
natural ecsnery, especially of bird and beast (/em NaluraXlir Platts 
remlndt na of Richard Jefferiee, though not in style. He has tha 
Bnme j;ittaotmiiinte, aoeurste observation andcleamesBofeipreesioD ; 
bnt. over and above, be writes with a lightsomeness and delicate 
hnmour ol which Jeffcriea knew nothing. But Mr Platts is far more ; 
hia gif IS of characterisation are of a high order, and in more than one 
episodical sketch of lite in his moorland villago be has many tonches 
ofpHllios. From title-page to ' finla ' there ia not a dnll page in this 
bright and breezy book, which also, by the way, ia admirably 
'''Tstrnled by tha aatbor." — Liverpool Dailg Poit. 
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■ Mr Sherard'saccounl of his squalid journey liiiough ihe slumi in the great 
tnanufecluring towns of England, Scotland and Ireland is luridly picluiesque. 
... Mi .Sherard's book should be invaluable to the Nadonal HoosiDg Kefoim 
AssocialioQ.' — Daily Chroniile. 

'This book is the result of real hard work undertakeo with tbe best of 
motives, and it should not be overlooked by those who are honestly endenvoarine 
to alleviate the wielchednesi of ihe unhappy slum -dwellers of our great dttn/ 
—Sljamts's GatclU. 

' A decidedly interesting contiibution to the liteiiture of a great problem.' — 
OttilMi. 

'The book conlaitiE a good many data, well strung together, on which the 
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■A well laid aiftd fllmply (old, while among the characlin we note as especially uod in 
delineation arc JaucI Ogilvie and Kenneth Graham, the faithful Krvilon of ibe laiid— 
Jamee Frater.'— .[;ai7.K Ckrtmcli. 

' A vigorous and inlereatihg romance-'- I'p.-^rAifT/'M/. 

'"The Loit Laird " il writien with ik-ill and powR.'—5riai//in/ CMirrvrr. 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.G. 



13 NEW THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY NOVELS 

A Qirl from the States. By Dr Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 

Author of 'The Mysicry of ft Millionaiw'* Graee," &c 
' The book ■< biiihilv and cbmilr wikitD.' —SI famti'- B-dfil. 
' TIk book Li ocU worlb ntAm%:—lliimclutttr Gmtrdian. 

The Prince's Feathers. By Mrs Leith-Adams (Mrs H. D« 

CouRCV Laffah). Anthorof 'Geoffrey Siiiling,' Ac. 

xo Tomuiiic it iht tuLe, lo BTtittic Ihe seliiaf , and to incfiful ud pottic tht ttjl* in 
•bich ii li KTliien ■—BirmiHtktm GtatUt, 

The Woridly Hope. By Heluuth Schwartzb. 

Author of ' An Imprniionist'i Diarjr,' 'The Laughter a/ Jove' 
' A rucinatbi na>e>. Tbe irtgcdy of i wamu'i noifiec. Ihc unruhomabl* d«itb> 
or * «diiun'> lci>^. Tbg xory i. ucwliQgl:r well lold. Ii ii i briihl book aodSl 

The Tragedy of a Nose. By E. Gerard (Emilv ds 

Laszowska). Author of ' Beggar my Neighbotir,' Ac 

Across the Zodiac. AStoryof Adventure. By Edwin Pallamder. 

In pictotiil cloth, with » Frontispiece. \_Sit»tid EJitUn. 

' Ont of lb< b«t booki of Itig rcu.'— T^^f J/j>»>v^'<'' 

Dr aiennie's Daughter. By B. L. Farjeon. 
Author of ' Tiic Mystery of the Roy«l Mail.' ic. 

'A book which annul be laid itide unGnilhed mhtn OMC 11 >u* bMn bl«WL'— 

The Black and White House. By Lilub Crane. 
Author of ' The DianioTid Bsogle,' &c. Cloth, u. 6d. 
' A dslislilfuL iiory. nvued iiiGbuiaiagi1yJe,'''AyuM/>f#r(Wf7- 

'Twlxt Cup and Lip. By Mrs £. Lvnn Linton. Author 
of ' Pftiricta Kembatl,' &c ITkird EtUlim. 

'Acolliciisnortnlii. . , >llcic>Ilcn<lx-Tiii<n.'— Cai'^r^'w. 

The Jolly Rogrer. By Humk Nisbet. Author of ' Bail Up.' 

In Ficloriiil Cloth, with Frontispiece by Author. [Siilh BditUn. 

■ An idmiiabli imrv o( hi hercxi >nd pii>TU.-~/<<// it/*// GtttI: 

■ Mr Humt Nisbci can lell a «iid iiorv well and aSectivelr,-— /-■'■hj. 
The ilory li * good aat-'—SriluA U'nily. 

Hidden Gold. By Framk Barrett. 

Author of ' Feliered for Life' ' Lady Judas,' ic [Snend EdttUit. 

With Sword and Banner. By C, A. Wentworih Erck. 

Author of ' A GentlemEn of the Ninetecotb Century,' &c. 

■ A .tally chxniins book.'— «™/rV Mtmry. 
wulifully wrilMD.-— XMi-iiv'rni Cfttrw-. 



i 
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NEW THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY NOVELS 

The Desire of tht Eyes, and Other Stories. 

By Ghant Allen. iJEi^iti Edilien. 

My Double and Other Stories. By Marcus Whitethork 

■ Pltiuanily loltl aii.l ihoroushly =nrtrliining.-J,-™.,„*n« GtmilU. 

Leila's Lovers. A Tale of 'Varsity Life. By H. M. Greenhow. 

Aulbor of ' The Emperoi's Desiign,' ' The Bow of File,' &c 



of •V.iiily li 
l)rwiihg^l«gdtiii^ UiU Trill 






In Life's Afternoon. By Curtis Yokke. 

Aathor of" Hnsh,' ' Jocelyn Eiroll,' 'A Memoiy IncarnWe,' ic. 
■Curlis Vgrkt hii5 dorif iiothing btirer ihan " In L[ft*. Atitmoon" , . . lold irilh » 

The New Lady Teazle. By Helen Mathers. 

Amhot of ' Comin' ihro' the Rye,' &c \Thini Bditisn. 

llil btginning and closely held ihroushQul."— Z/fl>(ii. 

MacQilleroy's Millions. By Iza Duffus Hardv. 

Author of ' In the Springtime of Love,' &c. [Seeoiui Edilion- 

I A cltvB book. Tbt Moiy iickiirnlly v>!ain.a^:—SlJamiii Gmll: 

I An 'vmttatiBtaiiAiiM-lM\iAc'—AiiriiitnPrtH. 

O'Callaghan, The Slave Trader. By C. Djdlev Lampbn. 

Anlhor of ' Barcali, Ttie Mutineer,' &c. Pidoria] cloth, with 1 1 lustration*. 
' TbU >i diilincily one of ibe b«t Horiei of tht Huon, ud ii ocwdcd with idiwnii* 

A Modern Marguerite. By Samuel Flovd. 

Stories from Balladland. By Mave H. Black. 

With Twelve lUusitations. Cloth gilt, 3». 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA 

The Odes of Horace and Secular Hymns, rendered into 
Engliih Verse by W. C. Grkbn. M.A. 

' Mr Gn«a ha* handlod wiih the uquiilic fclkiiy ind dFlioie lighineii of phnK 
which chMicwriKj the Orf«V^«orac^»lwve^loihcrpMini,—£BJKfii3rorB.vA'«'j. 

The Divine Commedia of Dante. Translated into English 

Verse by C. PnTTBR. 
' A tianlUlion ID ho nod with profit. The veric In English hu niu^c and rhythm, il 

■he EnGliih reidf r n.ny le.dily giMip.'— wi/mim fttii. 

A Moorland Brook, and Other Poems. By Evan T. 

Kkanb. 3s. 6<i. net. 
Flowers of the Field. By HiLfeNE Gincold. Author of The 

Chitidingiield Chionicles,' 4c. Oolh, js. 6d. net. 
I A book orchioning venej.'— ZJai'^ Eifttts. 

London : DIGBV, LONG & CO., 18 Bouveiie Street, Fleet Street, E.G. 





Popalar 2s. 6d. Novel Series 



A Jlarria«c Mjritcr7. Bj Fmai^cs Hcvz. t-^Baatf £rfMM. 
TIm V«ralwr Fmb^jt. B^ Max Caowifzux. 



Or J— t •( tUrler StncC Bf Akabslu KmuLv. 

. • ' " -■-,-^^" -'■ 

Some Mas art Such OeatWmc*. By Akabuxa Kkmxalt. 



A Wmiuii's Cr«M. By Auci U. Dibhl. [Tlvrf SditiM. 

M« CitiasHlMd. . . Ii bt ahsn ito 

A Lut Throw. By Alice M. DriBL. [7''tf>^ Edition. 

'Mn tJkbl vili* >Uh>i«iii, Us n^ ■ cm* ud uHUl: bn tkUKlman 
dtabici awl >l«Tt buwn l wid tn incklau it oituul vid druuk.'— £)w^ Mail. 

H«r Loving Slave. By Huue Nisbet. [5av>Mif Eiition. 

• Hh (hunilinM or |o In 1l'— rfrnti. 
' li li ■ giod iiary well loU.'—SiMmaiti/. 

Th* Laird's Deed of Settlement. By Jakk M. Kippkn. 

' Full irf ii.1nniii'c and ah on iIchiKnlti-mKury Kcllon oT Scoldab Lite. . 
Tilt tloTf will ba lEml vitb coniiJflilile eojoymeol u u umrwtiiif u — ' ' ' 
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TWO SHILLING AND SIXPENNY NOVELS 15 
Th« American Cousins. By Sarah Tytlbr. 

'Charmingly written, with a cood deal of grace. It is a thoroughly modem and 
"live" story, and will be read with interest and pleasure.' — Caurt JcwnuU. 

' Readers who delight in abundance of detail and fulness of elaboration will find in 
"The American Coostns " a fund of enjoyment.' — LUtrmry World, 

A Crazy Moment. By Sarah Tytler. 

' A well-told story, the interest of which never subsides.'— vSlev/f mum. 
' A most original, fresh and deverlywritten XaXt^'-^Henferd Timts. 

* A capital and well-written book.' — Lmerp^cl Ctmritr, 

' Of absorbing interest throughout. '^JViravAr/Zr CkramUk. 

The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat. [Fourth EdUwn, 

'A very charming new story, touching, pathetic, pure, kindly, and full of interest 
and originality. . . . The characters are wvU drawn and clearly defined. The plot 
never flags.' — Mtmchtsttr Courur. 

in tlie Name of Lil>erty By Florence Marryat. 

[Third EdUUm. 

* Is a good story and thoroughly realistic.'— >S'/«M</an/. 

' Is one of Miss Marryat's most rousing stories.' — Saturday Rtvftw, 

A Man*s PrivUes^e. By Dora Russell. [Third Editi4m, 

* The story opens dramatically. There are some fin^ stirring scenes tn the book, and 
the descriptive passages betoken literary skill of no mean order.— Z^m^x Mercury. 

A Tom -Out Pas:e. By Dora Russell. [Third Edition. 

' A well-constructed ta\t.*—Afffmini P&tL 
' A smartly-written, up-to-date tale.'— .$*««. 

False Pretences. By Annie Thomas (Mrs Pender Cudlip). 

[Second Edition, 
' Miss Annie Thomas has rarely drawn a character so cleverly as that of the false 
and scheming Mrs Colraine.' — World, 

A Lx>ver of tlie Day. By Annie Thomas. [Third Edition, 

' This author's style is graphic and lively— her book should nave many readers.'— 
Yorhthiro Post, 

in Storm and Strife. By Jean Middlemass. 

' Is an excellent story, the action never flagging . . . the characters being clearly 
and intelligently outlined.'— ^/!pAr. 

' Miss Middlemau's novels are always worth reading.'— ^n^A/c. 

Hush Money. By Jean Middlemass. [Third Edition. 

* It is a story that will be read with keen interest ... the romance is well worked 
out, and there are not a few delightful chapters.' — Dundoo Courior. 

Fallen from Favour. By Jean Middlemass. 

* An attractive tale . . . thoroughly interesting.' — Literary World. 

Tlie Queen Wasp. By Jean Middlemass. 

' A charming romance, full of human interest around the life of a plebeian company 
promoter and his aristocratic yn{^.*^People. 

'An excellent novel, and one which we can recommend. '^Jfai»cArx/<rr Courier, 

* A crisp, up-to-date romance of love and finance. The book is bristly written, the 
plot sldlfufly developed, and the interest well sustained from first to last.' 

A Darins: Spirit. By Mrs Bagot-Harte. 

* A book to be read with ^tasax^' —Pall Mali GmMotie. 

' A well-written novel ... the whole story is a very clever piece of workmanship.'— 
Belfast News Letter,. 

London : DIG BY, LONG & CO., i8 fiottvcrie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 



i6 TWO SHILLING AND SIXPENNY NOVELS 
Stripped of the Tinsel. By J. E. Muddock. [J^fiA £dit»m. 

' A novel of coniidmble Jiomr. and hub na< lUlcl)! 11 Ik orakxilECd br IbcH vte 
wiih 10 rrad a gipli'c %bA antiiul "Siixy of Bohcnis."'— H'fitomin' Sisiltw. 

Without Faith or Fear. By J. E. Muddock. 

iStcmtd EJitian. 

• WUl bi Rul wiib inlcieu Uf all lh«a wba Iove u inntf tb< moft •mooi pioU«B> 
of life, and il moiCDvei pcHKiMi (RaL cbvB of Bimlinli and EnDc e< litcnnr uiite,*— 

Juanita Carrlngton. By Mrs Robbrt Jocelvm. 

[F^unk Siditian. 

BOviiiH -e h.« had lin« WTl^Mel»iHe.''^«*i " ' "^ ""*" " " *^ 

The White Flower. By Clive R. Fenn. 

'AncTccllenL UO17. Bdmliably Uitd.' — i'npU. 

' One of ch« bbi novels of ib< ftv, A Hotir of (eaJ llir« EnKrtaE, laltl b ■soaUiAt 
uylo with Iht nut drinulic ring . . nfll be enjoyed bj ill r«d»ra.'— ^ftp^wf 

The Emperor's Design. By H. M. Gkeenhow. 

' TbF t\acj il well lold. and ii really ■maUnc.'— Zi/^*>7 IffU. 

Falsely Accused. By G. Nokwav. 

' A Ibiillinf lale. , . . We wUl affirm Ibu fht book will nM dbap^ioE Lh«*a arbe 
like a ftnHtionol itory/— 5tf**'«aa- 

' Tbe (lory il a very vigoniiu and pleuang one.' — LlryJj. 

The Darlngfords. By K. Lodge. 

' A well-lold ale. The inlerefl i> capitally vMtiatA:-Llrtrf**iCn,nf. 
'A biifht ttoryofinteieit.'— CnfArMBiiui. 

A Son of the Oods. By E. Lodge- 

'Mn Lodge hu nnqaetiionAbly enriched the reader of fiction by ber laat bcc^L, 

an iDbereDt fascination which leadi the reader to a more than oEdioary «Djoyin^t ^ 
the ht>6k.-—Ltvrr/a,l Ps,l. 

Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent. By K. I.a}dge. 

yiriiJttnX^"' " ' ' "*""'* "™" e ing w I ypDDLum an I < I 

Love has no Pity. By Frbdbrick Lanobridge. 

'The ttaiy ii powerful and very dsvetly wriiien, nakuf aa uctlluil aoval.'— 
Lairr^ttl Dm/x Mtrcury. 

The Champington Mystery, By Le Voleur. 

'An ejfdrinf and well-writlen book . . - vritl not be laid dovn ualil the lax fim^ 
' A highly eiciiiof and ttnpbic ralc^— ...^MAbncav. 

The Secret of Marit Pepys. By Frederick J. Proctor. 



London: DIGBV, LONG & CO., l8 B<iDv«ri« Street, FIkI StnH, B.C. 




DIGBY'S LIBRARY OF SIXPENNY NOVELS 



Lady Joan's Companion. By Florence Warden. 

'A clivcr myslcrr lult in which Ibt tcBdcr ii curied iloni wiih ui irreslsiible 
dewe to find out Ihe itaet hiitorr of Uin Mudowi, Lady Joaa'i COmponliin.'— 
Daify Grmphic. * A tirikiiiE mid movinE romance-' — Boakmrnn. 

Tht Crime of the Crystal. By Fergus Hume. 

■ Tht iioiy ii we]] wriiten, sod ceruinly one of ihe l«*i lh»l Mc Feigui Hmne 

A Bid for Empire. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 

' The book it t<& of itirrinE ■dyenturai, und the colour of the glowinf Eut, Ihu 

The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat. 

the mnit lovable wumeu to whom novel leaiiert liiivebetn iniioduced.'— IfwJW. 
' A very prettjr iUiry: —Aiiulimy. 

A Life for a Love. By L. T. Meade. 
A Hidden Chain. By Dora Russell. 

iu.tiiind'froai ih* lUin to 6niA.'-^**i»<i& Diily Til^nfk. " ' "• " '"< 

The Joily RoEcr. By Huue Nisbet. 

■ Well lold «d -ell worth ™.ding.'-.r«c«ttr. 

■ A oarralive f uU of daih and ipirit'— AwVy CAnm^ft. 



le, and elTectively, of tea haroe* aiid |hi 






Some Men are Such Qentlcmen. 

Ot)trr Hn/i if ftfttUr tvrilm mil it m/dW M l*u :itnii. 

London : DtGBV, LONG Jli CO., i8 Bonveric Stieei, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Birds of Our Country. By H. E. Stewart, B.A. 

With Illustrations by Archibald Thorbubn. ]. Giacomklli. G. E. 

LoDCB, K. Kkyu R- Kretschmer, &C. Crown Evo. Pictorial cloth. 

gilt toy, js. 6d. Itlmtraled PrespiilHi vilk Prist OptKitm ftst ^t. 

[Siiortd Eiiilieit. 

'Thii capital u>ork rurniibia the ynaax collBiiac with a back vliuji ianai brrond hii 

iDWS, and which at the udie iide conuicu an account cf all Ihi bird! wh«li h* n 

Jikely 10 niKt <ri>b ia the Brili>h lata.: ^Hm/orJ Tiuat. 

The Memoirs of Oerald O'Connor. By William O'Connor 

Morris, County Court Jodge and Chairmui of Quacter SetUMu of 
Rasecommon and Sligo, and sometiine Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d, net. 

' AaaltDgitbRcharminEaDdcicudinBlTinitruclivebgak.'— Z/afOif .£■ 
'Ttc Mcmolnan intcntiing, not to uy a\mt,t-'-S«Hirdiiy Rnin 

The Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harries. Paper, is. 

' ThoH wiihing Id lurn th: art and niTttciy of fonunc-tdling by lh< hand »Itl Rltd 
iBucb iofonnaiLoo 10 thij volume.'— CJ*j.«^. 

Niffh on Sixty Years at Sea. By Robert Woolward ('Old 
WoOLWARD.') CrowD 8vo, cloth, 6s. With Foitrail. [Sittnd Editim. 

' Very coleitaioioE rcadion. C^tain Woolwird wiiuiiwniibly lod itnij^lfonraRlly, 
bit itoriei an endlcB and very «mtiiaining.'— TViwi. 

Recollections of Sport anions Fin, Fur and Feather. 

By James Conwav. Author of ' Forays smong Salmon and Deei,' 

&c. Cloth, 6s. 

'Mr Conway'* *' RecollFCdotlB'' will appeal trmiaiibly loaU lovcn of the varrnl spbrt 
of which he hen luppliet w many traohicaod pleaaanl dcMripdoiit.' — Githt. 

' We have read Mr Ccnwav'i new book with wne pleaaarc i for he docriba bil tfon 
with luch enthuiuiini, and h* i< luch t luccBufiil nDclo- and ihol, that It i< impoteilile 

The Author's Manual. By Percy Russell. 

With Piefatorv Remarks by Mr Gladstonb. Clolh. Jt. 6d. net. 
[ffirtft and Chmftr SJititm. 

' Mr RuikII'i book ii a rny complcle manuil and guldr for Jonrnalbi and anllm. 

'The aslant to literature may certainly read Mt RiuhII'i book with ((olil.'— 

' A haridbook that will provt very uteful to all who usin lo write fot ibcpnatn my 
_!;Jihe vuiooi branehei of literary work. . . . Thtiii U» Doly manual cosiprthcDding 
alldeparlAefitt of prQre»lonallitcratare from paraicrapb writing to tbe productloti of thic 
hook.'— Jtfa~-*«iVr C«.i>r. 

The Worlds of Earth : The Past, Present and Future of the 
Earthly Ecotiomy. By John Spbncbr Hall. With Hapa and 

Iliustrations. Crovm 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
'The book a likely la iniereit ihe nudeni oT the Old Tiaiameni: iicsnanBiwe 

■n. >nil <-n i II i.imt,.fl,< ■—Btctu/lf. 

id future of the earthly ccgDomy frgm a 



' AninteicflLu^itudy of tbepaat, prcteni 
■[ririlual itandpoinL' — kocA^ 



London ; DIGBV, LONG & CO. , i8 BouTcrie Streel, Fleet Suect, I 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 19 

Popular 6s. Novels by J. S. Fletcher 

AattioT of 'Whan OtaftrleB Ui« Pliet wm King,' sto. 



A MAID AND HER MONEY 

With four Tuil-pagc lUustnlions by A. T. Smith. [/« tlu Priss. 

THE DIAMONDS [iv„„j/„^„„. 

Wilh live (uU-page lUustralions by Hakolp Pikpard. 

'The story cuncerns a diam^ad necklace woitb fifty thousand pouuds. 
which uaderEOes great vicissitudes. A really exciung and well-told stoiy.' — 
frisk Timts. 

' Mr Fletcher hu given ui a rattling good story, — Cenri Jttanat. 

'A remarkably clever story ... it reveals great power or character.' — 
Scetsman. 

THE SECRET W AY [5,„,j ,.,,,„,„,, 

'An exciting talc. A really clever story of ii^ liind, and the neat and 
natural manner in which he deals i <Bt a seneation every Tew pages is worthy 
of much praise.'— iJaiVj' Expren. 

'The story is really loosl thrilling and exciting, and the writing is vastly 
SDperior to what one is accustomed to in this class of fiction.' — TO'Day. 

'An exciting story, cleverly told, and from start to finish never flags.' — 
Livtrpeol PtSI. 

' It is no sign of mental weakness t(i lake a fresh liking for an occasional 

:tler specimens than Mr Fletcher's 
Secret Way. " ' — Meriting Leader. 

' A well-wrillen novel, — JVittliHgham Guardian. 

BONDS OF STEEL 

' We have seen nothing so good as this from Mr Fletcher since the appeu- 
anee of "When Charles the First was King." To attack the morality of 
lawful marriage in a manner la be convincing to the unprejudiced without 
outraging the sense of propriety of the most orthodox is a fact no writer upon 
this most delicate of social problems has achieved ; a &c( which we think Mr 
Fletcher may be coroplimenled upon having accomplished in this volume by 
creating as his hero and heroine a loyal and high-minded man and woman to 
whom nature appeals more ttrongly than conventional law. The subject is 
so well handled, the moral to be drawn from it so good, It may safely be 
placed in the hands of the mo^t innocetit, and there is n wholesome lesson in 
the realities of life.' — Birmiagkam Daily Gaulle. 

THE AIR-SHIP 



London : DIGBV, LONG & CO., ig Bouver 




NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, Ac. 



Popular Novels by Fergus Hume 

Auihoif of ' The Mystery ol a Haosom Cab,' etc 
In Crown 8vo, pictorial ctotb. Price 6s. each 

THE RED WINDOW 

Third Edition 

THE YELLOW HOLLY 



A COIN OF EDWARD VH. 

Third Edition 

Elnct dman Hay - - - boldxnsifKllu^un la thttBi.'— i'j'tiUT, firrmid 

THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL 

Third Edition 

F Fevp0 HiBV fiocc BKn i fcow. hb ikill in »uvtn^ aa ioTncue plat whiti 
fhc RB^cT nukislkd imtil lb* Wir hne- If ihii book w«rt judpva upon in 
L h duotd obuin > populuily eitB cruiei itua " T)ie klfiicrj of > Huosa 

1"HE PAGAN'S CUP 

TUrd Edition 



THE RED-HEADED MAN 

Third Edition 

It pobapft Ibe ben pH« of v^tk thai Mt Fctkiii Kunw tui fil-^a at tinea bt 
>H''Tbc UintciT « ■ Hint™ Cab.' Mi Feicui Humt'i UlcM ulaconulni 
M ■ Hiuk doU chapu.'— IKfr.4. 
' A lu(bl|r iacauaiu aod vcll-cnnuiuclBi ulc'— J^crriitnn. 

SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER 

Fifth Edition 

-h ■ ttmJL™t hUio ■' Tb» Myuny ola H»n»oi Cab." — iM*™.^ IfirU 

THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY 

Third Edition 

11. if not bcilEr than, " Tb< Uyitity of a Uaoaom Cab." ... Ii U 




In Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. Cheap Edition 

A MARRIAGE MYSTERY 



: DIGBY. LONG & CO. , l8 Bouvehe Sireet, Fleel Smet, E.C 



HEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, 4c. ii 

Popular Novels by Dora Russell 

Author of ■ Footprints in the Snow,' etc. 

' HiM Dora RuBBeU'a noveU are aagerly looked for by » 
luga olaM of reaJ«Fa.-^DAlLY NEWS. 

In Crown 8vo, handsome ctoth. Price 6s. each 

ROSE FLEMING 
THE SILENT WATCHERS 

With Ftootispicce by Harold HiFrAin. [SkshJ EdilUn. 

A FATAL PAST '"""'»-" 

Serstid Edition. 

THE TRACK OF THE STORM 

'Cii[H1al read jog, '^.^Af^rj\f Ttli^^fih. 

A QREAT TEMPTATION 

ronucut ttto-in ; £t prcfen loicll in ibrigbi anil giaccfiil iiylc Ihc old (uiiienKl HorlH 

A STRANGE MESSAGE 

-A dnninlic ilory told in MEu Don Ruiull'i b«t nuiia. . . . Th* loiMt ut «f 
IhiUliBi iawat.—Lilira'y Iforld. 

In Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. Cloth, aa. 6d. each. 

A TORN-OUT PAQE 

'"A TtHB Out Page " sbould command a good bJi. IliiaunBrilr-wriltcnup-to-doa tals, 

A MAN'S PRIVILEGE 

"The bunk ii veiy cad ting, uid oughl Icbe read lotbe linisb.'— <4cai'i«/. 

A HjDDEN CHAIN ["iiSS 

from the"urT lo'tb* '^i^-^tifftld filttrifk. 
LoDdoD : DIGBY, LONG ft CO., t8 BouTcne Stieci, Fleet Stieet, E.C. 




NEW BOOKS BY ROBERT H. SHERARD 

Author Of ' The W&lto Slavei o 



In Crown 8vo, handaome cloth Ellt. Price 3s. 6d. net 

With Portrait of the Author [Siio«d Editan 

THE CRY OF THE POOR 

Bdag an accoont of a thtee months' tour among the Parishs 
of the United Kingdom 

' Mt ShcrsLid'saccouDi of his squalid journc)' through ihe slums in the gmt 
manufacwring lomis of England. Scotland and Ireland is luridly piclureique. 
... Mr Shemd's book should be invuluable to the N&iion>l Housing Kdbnp 
Association.' — Daify Chmticle. 

'This book is the result of real hard work undeilaken with the bctt of 
motives, and it should not be overlooked by those who are honestly cttdeavourine 
to alleviute the wietcheduess of the unhappy slum -dwellers of our great dtiu/ 
—Sljamts't Gtuittt. 

' A decidedly Inieieiting coatiibution to the liteiatnrc of a gieat problem.' — 



I, well strung together, on which ibe 



Outteok. 

' The book contains a good niany dal. 
social refolmer may work. '^Zrrtrafwre. 

' Like "The White Slavcsof England," "The Crj" of the Poor " should help to 
fix popular attention on tbeglaringdefeclG of our social system.' — Glasgam Herald. 

' Mr Sherord has made a considerable reputation in studytoe the actual con- 
dition of the poor in this country. Those studies and observations ahonld be read 
by all who are interested in Ei^liah aEBtirs, and, above all, may be commended 
to the patriotic Christians of the land." — Bradford Oistntr. 

' A most instructive volume.' — Morning Liada: 

'Mr Shcrard has, in his latest book, lifted Che lid ofacautdton seething with 
vice and misery, and disclosed for out horror a depravity unimaginable save by 
those whose contact with it has been close and sympathetic.'— iaift™ Mgmini 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

In Crown 8vo. handsome cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net 

THE CLOSED DOOR 

Being the true and faithful fti:count of an experiment in Pnnria 
Persona of the treatment accorded to Pauper Immigraats is New 
York Harbour by the Offitdals of the American Democracj. 
■ A hook worth teadmg.'— /^fiiJ'^ny. 

' Mr Shcrard puliliihed these sketches originally in the D,ii/y E.rfnss, and 
so novel and interesting are (hey that they were well worth pieiervii^ ■■ a 
volume. ' — Madami. 



I DIGBY, LONG & C0.> iS Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 
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STEPHEN CRANE'S Last Book 

LAST WORDS 

6a. By STEPHEN CRANE 68. 

AntlLor ot 'Tb« Bed Badge of OcrnrftKe,' 'Active Serviea,' ka. 

'Marked by the eslranrdiiiary vigour which made ihe wiiler famons.' — 
AtitHizuiri. 

'In Ihcae Stories, all (do brief as tbeyare, we have Mi Crane at his strongest. 
Gtim — as tales of war should be — terse, vivid, with here and ihete an invaluable 
touch ofhnmoilr.tbey cannot fail to make each reader realise a.fiesh how much we 
hare lost in losing ihe man who wrote them. Admirable, from another point of 
view, is the sketch "Loodon Impressions," and among the stories pate and simple 
" The Squire's Madness " is very clever, both in idea and execution.'^ H'orld. 

' " Last Words " contains a collection of characl eristic and impressionistic 
little fragments bytheauthorof'The Red Badge of Courage." One and all 
possess that curious fivid qoality which liist brought ihe work of this writer into 
note, and as they deal with an mfiniie variety of incidents in widely different 
countries, there is never any feeling of monotony. Among the little dramatic 
sketches there ate none more effective than (hose which come under the head- 
ing of "Spitsbergen Tales," describing incidents in the life of that famous regi- 
ment, ofwhich Mr Crane has more than once written, namely, "The Kicking 
Twelfth." '— Cra/AiV. 

MY FIRST VOYAQE 

A Reminiscence of an Imag-inative Childhood 
3a. 6d. By ALPHONSE DAUDET 3S. 6d. 

Author of 'B&pbo,' >^a. 

' A charming story . , . exlremely well writfeiu The book is well worth 
reading,'— SrrViiA IVieily. 

'A trifle of great charm , . . humour abounds and the story ends with one 
of those irrelevant but triumphant touches of pathos in which Daudet excelled 
all the writers of his generation.' — Littratun. 

' The tale is one of those pretty fragments ot aotobiography seen through the 
blazing mirage of Province which Daudet touched with so great a charm. Mr 
Sherard has rendered the story into excellent English, and it is a pleasant 
memorial of Dandel's lively im^nalion and warm heart.' — Alktntrum. 

'One of the most delightful little romances to which either M. Daudet or 
Mr Sherard has ever appended his name.' — Livirpool Mtrcury. 

'Very charming is this "Reminiscence of an Imi^innlive Childhood", ..the 
sloty is so admirably told that one reads it with very keen enjoyment.'— (r/,;^. 

■ People of scientific temperament often demand a definiiion of "charm." 
" My First Voyage" is a definition of the word in a hundred and «even[y-live 
page*. ' — Aeadtmy, 

' An entrancing narralivc, which has some of Ihe fineit chuKCteristics of 
Datidet's style.' — Duniiu Adverliser, 

Londott: DIGBY, LONG & CO,, 18 Bouveiie Street, Fleet Street, E.C, 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS. «c. 



NEW POPULAR BOOKS BY HELEN MATHERS 

AkOwt of 'Oomur tkro' Um Bre.' 'Boiur.' au. 

In Crown 8vo, tundsome cloth. Price 6s. each. 

DAHLIA 

' The uuhoicn of ** Ccmio' rhro' ibe Kyi 



aauiot hdp being Boased l:^ the 
Mm Hxtlwn ba* ■ Urge drtit ' 
U) add M tbeii Bombei.' — .Ainrii 



,-e crcMnU u( wUb k 
Loodofi, and tkc Rinen 
, iiitiess rcBder of Betioo 
of 'these dd^fatfnl iketcbe*. 



VENUS VICTRIX 



t Ibeir best when concealraled 
ind Ibis volimie may be re- 
comtneiuled to all who like iheii fiction to be pimgeal wilhoat 
being eitbet moibid of immDnU' — Sptciatar, 

'A leries or rtaJuiic stones . , . migtuliccni for deicriplive 
powei.' — Easletn Mtntinf Nevs. 

' A volume which ii sort to God a warm welconM fnm the 
novelin't large ciide of admiring readen.' — Ltedi Mtrmrjr. 

'The Mories capime and hold the atieotion, and wilt God mtch 
faroQi with a veiy considereble circle.' — Glaie. 



la pictorial cloth, with froiitUplece try F. H. Towoaaod. 
3». 6d. each 

THIRD EDITION NOW ffEADV 

THE NEW LADY TEAZLE 

'A volume of Moiict by the aulhoi of "Comin' ibio' Ibc Rye." 
Thil Utile slory, an effective lillle comedy in t\e chapten, deals with 
a domestic crisis in Carlton House Terrace . . . theoibei tales me in 
Mitt Mathers' cbaracteriitic tein.'' — Atadimji. 

'Told with skill and lileisry grace and vigour.' — Glsngem Httaid. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READ Y 



i 



THE FACE IN THE MIRROR 



Eitremcly inlerciliile and written 
which forms the title ai the book i: 
.O—lUt Ctutitr. 



i«D : DIGSV, LONG ft CO., iS Bouvene SlrMl, FlMt SinM, E.C 



HEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, 4c. JS 

NEW POPULAR NOVELS BV ALAN ST AUBYN 

Autbor of 'A Fellow of Trlnltj,' 'Tti« Jnalor DMin,' tx. 
In Crown 8vo, pictorial clotb. Price 6s. [Secend Ediiien. 

A PRICK OF CONSCIENCE 

of Ciat Cudnei, ibe centralfi^re in Mr AUn ^t Aubyn'i nKnancc. The boaVu cicitiQ^ 

GlaigBw HrraU.—' The i 

1 ... _._ 

AwboAL— ' A very Rudablc ud lire-tike Ion ttory.' 

Stjamcr'i Gamtlu.—'" A. Piick qC Conidenu "* ii wriiien in iu autbor'i liftal and bri|hl 

In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price Sa. [Second Edition. 

THE MAIDEN'S CREED 

Acadimy.—- A pleuant book ... a 9lDiy ilalins with the lore ijlun oF Votandt. who 
took«"Firo-Cl»H,''' 

Liltraty »-(rrlJ.—' The iiory is udmiably Isld, ud woitby of the ulinled atjtboc of 
■'AFe!lo»ofTriiiiiy,"ai;.' 

B^ulUr.'-' A book oi uncommon t>awci and humour.' 

In Crown 8vo, bandsome cloth. Price 3s. 6d. [Second BdituH. 

UNDER THE ROWAN TREE 

feeline Hue lympathy, and HCioleiome leBciiing unobcrkujvtiy conveyed IhiouEb the 
medium of theae pleauni aad pretly ikctchei.' 
Grmtittivmam- — 'AlMiSt Aubynbi 



, The Hibjocl-nialler oJ IhcK dhaiming •lotiei U n . . 

tntereniiiE lai tu thai, full of ruie paihoi inleiwoveii wilb biu of drunii Ibal make one fcil 
bow real and uue lo life ihey are. ' 

In Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. Price 3s. Cd. [CAeaf Edition. 

THE LOYAL HUSSAR 

Sattimiai.—' There are foucleen short iloriea in Alan St Aub^n'i new voliuiie. Tbey an 
all brightly and pleaainfly written, and have an tDicreitinG variety of lubjecti. Sevoal of 

ttonei are haniuod with a fnabnets aod vivadly which warrant ut in deKribms thli aa a 
London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., l8 Bonyeiie SUett, Fleet Sheet, E.C. 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &cl 



POPULAR NOVELS BV ARABELLA KENEALY 

AaUior ol ' Dr Jaaet of Barter Street,' etc 



In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6s. 

HIS ELIGIBLE QRACE THE DUKE 



ch weU-de 



therwicr/ — J 



yfriihinHtrtU. 



' It dumctcritcU hy nil tb«J cr 
Hety ia Ihi nilunie vtiidi doe> BM 

' A coDKelluion gf sparkling aia.' —Daify Mail. 

'The ■toHea have all the spjighily clewocu, Icuy nuiUicsi of wDrkammhyii 
happy vy\K aod humouj (bat we cxped from Miu Kvnealy^ and the book ouy be 
rtceiniaeiidei] u ■ delighitul oai tv nuniDa tStaamxia.'—Dai^ Exfrtu. 



originality or cWvantan.' —SI Jmx 
b this cotleciioD . . . ib«y an fr 



DR JANET OF HARLEV STREET 

' It it a clever bonk and well worth ibuiinf . Mlu Kencoly hai imaeini 
utiog character ojid lealised her vivid fy" — Daify CkritmiU- 

THE HONOURABLE MRS SPOOR 

TitHory. - thcmDitpo»rer[ul[J«tof"oikMiiiKcnealyhj 

DmUyClimkU. 

■Tlli! poHtrtul Slaty . . . briUiaQlly a^hie%-ed.'-/'a.V MaliGlullll. 

SOME MEN ARE SUCH GENTLEMEN 

brcathleisly fioo begionteE to end. It ii decidedly originaL'— 
A roily tuxUm and 
a allowed Co Safi. The 



■Si MttlCuMilu. 



tging itc^.~ — Liumty Wtrid, 

The itoiy ii » hiighlty wrilRn thai tnic im 

ii told wiih ipirit and vivaciiy.'— ^(«<irm).. 



; DIQBV, LONG & CO., tS BoDverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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POPULAR NOVELS BY QERTRLDE WARDEN 

Antbor of ' SantlmaoUi Bez,' ' Tbe Wooing of & FU17.' tai. 



In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6s. each 

A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS 



'Thil K M brigbl, lively a}c,'—LittTiiltirr. 

• Milt Wudu ninrilhi*! Ihc inKnn of licr ulc id nt.t.'—Dmly Ifa^i. 
lia W»rtSi Snivel wri™.-/'*^/^ "^'"" '"' "^" ' " ' ° « "O" 
' Tba interett i> well fluulned, uri Ihert it plEDIy of Knulbn.'— ,^/ Jitma'i GoHile. 
'Tbi buok ii rull of tluillt.'— Cwa^' Gn/towa. 
' A KnntionuL nory, written with conudeTitblv duh.' — Sptaker, 
' A ciE^tiU Mtrualiotimi story.' — Cl^jma Himtd. 
' A reilly good no«l/— l/«f*™ Mtml<ir A're'j. 

SCOUNDREL OR SAINT? 
BEAUTY IN DISTRESS 









r-J' 


0»^ f^iWc 


■ A Uory fui; of inlereil. ... Re 
nde will not mdlly Imy dawn [he b 
'A wtU'Conitnicted tlory. wilhoi 


and with tpiiit and rapid m 
fully elnbonlEd i:hancltn . 


"". 


wnl. sotbal 
cmpit*! novel 




SET TO 


PARTNERS 






■ I. quit* > food slory.'-G™y*«. 

' An aicilma ule, and buiUn you 
' A hithly lenotlonal uoty which 

■ A viry good nonl, eleveily wotke 
^* Tb^ ^'' pljn>T of "Might IhiUB. 


KVCI dnn.'— 0ai{y A>im. 
nXbwk.nd'tte'di.lorK 


i>>d 




-Abriiht 
■Af«cin. 


inn romaoce of cntreol \'itt.'—DinuUl Aitvirtisrt, 







In Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. Price 3>. fld. 

NOBODY'S WIDOW 

'A cboniung liltlo itory." — Mf^rnin^ Leadtr. 
■A sprigbily story. '—Oai'if l^nus. 



Loodon : DIGBY, LONG & Ca, iS BotiTerie Stmt, Fleet Su«l, £.C. 
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28 NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, ice. 

'Mr Carter Platta b the Mm Adekf of tha present 

generatlon.'-VORKSHIRE POST. 

W. CARTER PLATTS'S HUMOROUS BOOKS 

[n Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. as. 6d. each 

THE TUTTLEBURY TALES 



Seventh Edition 

fall GaalU.~-- TbFroUlcklni E«d humaur in 

_.XhMli«lyr-^— '-"'■■'-- ■-- 

, ^/KU/iR-.-'MiPlllI 



GL>U.~- ThM lively epiwict will be Ihe iDurce of heuiy liuxhtcr.' 

SI Jitmtit ^Wftf.— ' Vciy Diauiing. IrtEUidbly nmiL. Then it nsiaduUlin ^um 

THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES 

Third Edition 

YfUkin PkI.—- "Thf Tutil.bury TroublHi'' m vnv ""cli "t"" 'b»n " Tlit Tuiile- 

buiy TatEi." The Troubla are > ganil intUDce of a humorr^l exumguux ii iu hot. Tbcj 

ladt (iblhcr oriiinalily nor finiaJi ; Ihey ue lupfcmcly funny fiom fiisi la JHtj, 4nd ihey hin 

«v« II vitibk vFiD of underlyinB common secue. Of mo«( of ih* fun ihfoufboui. U may bi 

Bimting/usm Pott.—' Biimful of harmlbi fuo, and ihtre » no! a dull pagt fiom CDwtr 

"™ THE WHIMS OF ERASMUS 



Second Edition, 3s. 6d, 

■ The humoDT i< 
.- Uuih .00. Tl 

ihcEnglhi 



heuty lnuili loo. The fun ii i^ ■ dudncllf ralFidiing duriclec. Ii is of Ihe i 
-'' ' " - " -'iTdhkboihin idauidintxprenJOD. Hehutxaa 



FLUSH TIMES AND SCIMP 

IN THE WILD WEST 

Id specially designed cloth cover, 3«. 6d. 

*,* This volume deals in a humciioni way with life in the miaing ounps 
and on the cattle ranges of the Far and Prolic West. 

Tt-Daf.—" Told i.iih a humour »nd paibos wholly delightful/ 

"betwixt the "lino and the lowland"' 

with full-page Illustrations by the Author 
Pictorial cloth, 6s. 



Sftrtmt Ti-^s.-' Mr Cwier Pbtu 1» a wonderfully cl. 



; DIGB\, l.QtlQ fc CO., i8 Bouverit Street, Fleet S 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c 



POPULAR BOOKS BY RICHARD MARSH 

Author of 'The Beetle.' 'The Twickenham Peerage,' &c. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE 

Bf RICHARD HARSH 

ITiird EdilioH. 

BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIQHT 

B7 RICHARD HARSH 

[Sicond Ediliim. 
IB handsome cloth, with frontispiece. Price 6s. each 



' Mr Richard Maish possesses, in a high degree, the faculty 01 gift of telling 
a iloiy well. He has origirmlily md iirmginBiioii, and bis ctiaiairters, drawn 
with ■ bold hand, are \W\a.e.'—Kcview aflhi Week. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's books are all of ihem distinguished by aiidiicity of 
imaginalioD and a real gift of sajja,\\ve.'~~HltatTaled Lsttdati Naiis. 

' Mr Richard Mush's stories are strikingly original ; they have a strong 
leaven of distinction, remain curiously convincing, and are vastly entertaining.' 
— Salurday Ji'evirjp, 

' Mr Richard Marsh has the gift of turning out inlerestine narratives, and 
can be fully relied upon to catch and hold the imagination.'— '(j/c^. 

' Mr Richard Marsh is an extraordinary clever and amusing stoiy teller ; 
with a kind of inventiveness, and a vein of humour which arc original and 
peculiar. '^Sretsman. 

' One thing is certain — Mr Richard Manh It able to tell a good story 
dramatically.' — Whilthall Revieai. 

' Mr Richard Marsh is a past master of the art of making one's Resh creep.' 
— Bookman. 

' Mr Richard Marsh holds one like a vice from fini to Ust.' — £/ati and 
White. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's jioriei are all utistically conceived and finished.' — 
yanity Fair. 

'Mr Richard Maish is a workman possessed of undoubted cunning.' — 
Outlaw. 

' Mr Richard Marsh is well worth reading.' — !\mcA. 

■ An agreeable element is the invariable excellence of eotnposilioo ihown 
in his writing. There is not a slovenly sentence, and the style is unusually 
pleasant and lucid. '^ — Alkemrum. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's plots are very iikgenious and are cleverly worked oat.' 
—Court Circular. 

' To readers who enjoy "a grue" in their fiction we can safely recommend 
Mr Richard Marsh.'— ZJaiVj' Niivs. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's ingenuity and imaginativencM arc ofa high order.' — 
Qhu». 

' Mr Richard Marsh is known to be a skilled craftsman.' — County Genl/tmaa. 
' Mr Richaid Marsh's work is all marked by considerable imaginative powei 
and constructive skill,'— (VurniWf Ltader. 

London : DIGBY, LONG k CO., 18 BoQTeiie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 
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Popular Novels by Lucas Cleeve 

Antnor of ' Luanu,' ' Anfla-AmarlcuiB.' ' xne Fool KlDar,' ate 
In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Pric« 6s. each 

OUR LADY OF BEAUTY 

Wilh Fronlispiecc hj FSJivcts Ewkn, iSecBmi Editim. 

Ih. njfraoiy, Lucji CIttve ha> given ^i fbt story of 



oT Agon Sonlli ; ■ (4ctiii( in linict In 



FREE SOIL, FREE SOUL [j„w««».. 

IB ipMlallr detlgTied plotorltl BOT«r, vlUi lUustnUoiu b7 A. T- SmlttL. 
'InthuiHmllfaewriliclinswn as Lucrs CIh'c bu pivductd whaiiti i ihsn indT of 
chmcter vaj fnirlv be dejcribfd « hit mMiirpiecr. In comiroclioo, dbwiwM el 
UUiu asd DDnkotirr Mclity of purpoie Ih» book ii, to hr m ou behIcbci «•(, ibi 
b*n lEtns (hi> (rrilgr hu produmd. Tbi racnl af ths ilacy list b ib ullli^, ud io 
method of tolllfic is vcrv Di»d indeed. The Hory nuy b« remd m h utEms. bmI ok* 
hepID wili DOI be Inld niidc until finiihed.'— Si'miivl"" A"''/ Put- 

AS THE TWIQ IS BENT is^JEdi^i^ 

' The iiOTT is welt worked oul . . 
■nd diDuLd ud coruiderabLy to hii re^ 

MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT BUILDINGS 

[Sctmui Editun. 
' A truly ddighlful siary.'—Btotit/ltr, 
' Mory Anne w«s ui ariiu'i model by day and n mtni'jer of the Alhuinbia ballM \ff 



..^.mHtraid. 

' U written in Lucu Cleevv*! nmt vjgoroui a 
mt, and (h« lEuniDtne pariB an vei? tFall dont - . 
ud ori^Ml ^MriCttF.^-'Diimttr AJprrtijtr. 



ponriyed. 



K vinmiii and well-wsrked-oul slur;. Miry Anne benelf it ■ d<U()ulul piMin* 

Cockney girl, ind Ibc miniled iiiibtii and humaut of her clau u* iiclBiinblv 
■yed. Theplollian!nEenj^one.gnd b unrolded in > moii divuuic mwuKr. '- 



THE MAGIC OF ROME iSc.<md£A^um. 

' It deali mainly with Ibe alTiiIn ol ■ nabie bnily in Ronw . . . ■ tt«7 of leniic 
humsn interest, in which deceit and inlrifiiei by the cUrry plarii promineot pan, ud 
Ihe reader n ibnllcd hymjucceBion of Mnnlionid iituillmii. li cunol be denied Ihit 



. moil poweifol novel Is e* 



London: DIG&Y,UJ»G it CO., i8BoaverieSln«t, ^cet Sti««W &C. 
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MARY E. MANN'S NEW NOVEL 

THE FIELDS OF DULDITGH 

f\l By the Author o( "Among the Seringas," fii 

"/'■ "Susannah," "The Mating ot the Dove," etc. W" 

SECO/fJ) tMPRESSION 

AUMnnum. — "These sketches of life amongst Ihe luiul population 
are drawD wilh considerabie power." 

Dally Telegraph.—" Miss Mann's writing at once compels ftuentjon. 
It li so quiet, so laithful, describing ordinsiy sceiiea and chaiacler 
without eiLaggeiation, indeed with absolute Edtfjity." 

Baatern Maminc Nawa. — "A collection of eiceedingly clever 
sketches, full of life and interest. The work is done with the «kill of 
an artist. It is B work deserving of high pcaiie." 

Spectator.— "This ii a collection of stories telling of the lives 
of the labourers in the fields around the village of Duldilch. The 
chaiacler sketch of ' Our Maiy ' is delightful. . . . The book ii full 
of interest." 

Tlmw. — " Miss Nfarm is one ot ihe novelists whose books aie 
wsiled fur with pleasurable anticipation, and they do not disappoint 
us when they come." 

DiUy Tslegrapli.^" Miss Mana's writing at once campeU attention. 
It is so qniel, so faithful, describing ordinary scenes and characters 
without exaggeration, indeed with aEsolute fidelity." 

Saturday Review.-" Miss Mann is in the best sense a novelist, that 
is, the characters she portrays are full of vitality and of actuality, 
their actions and iheir speech are consistent wilh their several natures.' 
BookHller.— ■' Miss Mann is the Zola of the English." 
Bradford Otwerrer. — "By virtue of her unflinching realism, Miss 
Mann is enliUed to be classed as a folbwer of Ihe school of Crabbe 
. . . within her limits she is a true artist." 

Birmlngliani Daastte. — "Miss Mann is an artist in grace and 
elegance of style. Her book will be read for its literary merit," 

Pall UtLll Oaiette, — " Miss Mann always gives us work of sterling 
merit . . . wc would heartily praise Miss Mann's clever treatment of 
the various types to be found among the simple dwellers about ' The 
Fields of Duldilch. ' There is the same sympathetic insight displayed 
here that characterises all this writer's work — the same keen sense 
of humour, and the same delicious portrayal of child-life." 
Yorkdkin Post,-" A book that lays hold of the reader." 
Mr EovvAKi) Gasnbtt writes in the Academy. — "If you try Miss 
Mann's 'The Fields of Dulditch ' by the high standard of fideUt^ to 
nature, her siories,if not masterpieces of art, are masterly and show tleep 
observations and delicate sympathy wilh human life." 

London : DIGBY, LONG k CO., l8 Bourerie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 




fUST PUBLISHED 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth Qitt. Price 6s. 

RUSSIA OF TO=DAY 

BY 

E. VON DER BRiJQGEN 

TnnalBtcd br M. SANDWITH 

The Times says: — "Few among theaunieiousbooksdesUngwith the Russian 
Empire which have appiMiied of Ime years will be foand more profitable than 
Baron von der Br^gcn'a 'Das Hentige Russland,' an English veiGion of 
irhich has now been published. The impres^on which U piod uced in Go- 
many Iwo years ago '*>* most fiavourable, and we do not hesitate to repeat the 
advice of the German critics bjr whom it wu cameslly lecocn mended to the 
notice of all political students. The author's reputation has already been firmlr 
established by his earlier works on 'The Disiotegration of Poland' and 
' The Europeanixation of Russia,' and io the present volume his judgment 
appears to l>e as sound as his knowledge is unqueslionable." 
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SOME PlfESS OPJNJONS 

'The Memoirs ace wonderfully inleresling reading, conadeiing that ihey 
skelch in rapid review Ihe scenes and evenlsofa long and stirring life.' — Timei. 

' This is at) altogether charming and, moreover, an eiceediogly iostructire 
booli. " The Memoirs of GerdJ O'Connor " should find &vour with all 
classea. ' — United Srrviit Magaime. 

' The Memoirs are iDCerestii^, not to say stirring.' — Saturday ReiHem. 

' An interesting historical tianative. A better slory of the Irish campaign 
ol the Boyne, Deny and Aughrim, and of the wars of Mailboruogh it would not 
be easy to write, and its historical value is sound and thorough.' — Si /amti't 
Gaitltt. 

' The Memoirs are iif distinct historical value.' — Daily Ntwt. 

' It seldom fallsio the lot of a reviewer lo come across so fiscinatioga volume 
as" The Memoirs o( Gerald O'Connor." ' — H'tslminsttr Jinriew. 

' The book ii thoroughly interesting.' — Yerkihirt Pvtt. 
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